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Preface 

Thk tittle book ia dtsdgned to fill a gap in tic recent titcraturt 
relating to NeoLthjc Man, TTifiw art the largo and detaited 
books of Childe, Hawkes, and Qarkc, and soon (litre will be 
others by Hawkes^ Piggott^ and DanicU, Tbert are also two 
fine Pelican booksl Gordon Olilde'i fV/at Jfapp^tifd in 
(a littJt masterpiece, giving H britlimt account of all 
stages of prchisiorv) and J. and C. Hawfatj’s detigbtful story 
of *P«ftr«f{Mfc BrUfilri. Tt«e wilb CJ»i]tte’‘j Man Maker ffJtn- 
ffJ/, present in a most readable form tbeories and backgireiind 
material which, therefore, have been omitted from this book. 

The followiag books aie invaluable, and are SO COflStantly 
needed by the Student who wishes to follow the sut^ect further 
that they are not iocluded in the bibliography: TJe Brehirtcfffr 
Foamialianr of Europe, by C, F, C. Hawltes; The 
European Civiliiation, hy V, Gordon Childej TJff J?{rcej of 
Europe, ^ C. Sr Coon; Feallexikon der VwgesMchJOj edited 
by Max. Ebert; and the arcbsological reports in the American 
Joumol of Arcfiaology and An1hrCipoiogy>. REaHexik&t IS a 
splendid piclur^gjalleTy of prehistory and is worth goiog: a 
long way to see. 

If Only On* journal can bc taken, Antiquitjfi Is the most ujcful 
and oti^i to be in all libiaries, J&e ProceeJlngr (f the 
fiirtorlc Society are excellent and give detailed reports ^ 
excavations, but usuaELy deal with British prehistory. The 
Antiguariei" Joamai freqnmUy has articles on tWs subject, 
and rt also pubbabw ^ section-fiat periofli^i llceiatgs and 
bibliography which is invabalj'lc, ^ ^ 

It is hopu that the numermis iirg^trations ^id^lhe general 
stiTvcy aitconpted here whl serve as an introdu^on and 
illustrated guide to spedali^ lilcratum and as a idbre deluded 
framework to the smaller books. 

It is iDDst desirable that the reader's imagjitaCioii'SfaallliriLtLE- 
form the small drawing into ireasured hcmsehol^crockcfy, 
craftsmen's lools^ anil hunter's weapons,' May the ^lame 
imagination vitalize Ihn summaries of cultures until thi^ 
vii 
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beccmu: th* lifo arid tbought of real irifin aad warned, who often 
lived mqnotoiiously, scunctiifijis adventurouslv, but always pne- 
cBiiausly, S^tay tidy plans be transrarmod into huts and 
houses, dirty and siuoy> but nevertheless hoanes; and may 
plans of tocilM tate- lie form and substance of tnighty, awe- 
uspjrlng abodes of (he powerful dead- Sec the shapeless chalk 
pendant bangine aiOUTld the noct of a dark-hairm ||jrl, OT (he 
stdM button fastening the sarment of a chicitain with a 
golden fillet on Ns head. Watch the miner pick up the 
shoulder-blade of an ox and shovel the- chalk lumps out of the 
low. dark Ballcry of a flin t mine. Remember that pottery took 
the place of boxes and cupbojirdE ■ food and dfiflk, necklaces, 
and flint knives were kept in pots. Large vessels went usually 
for storage, and the smaller ones for eating and drinking. 

Some of tbceiwT^ and skill devoted to the solution of cross¬ 
word puzrles might find an interesting outlet in plotting 
styles of pottery, imptonenls, and figurines on skelctou maps 
with a view to the building up of new theories, the tracing of 
miftfations of peoples, or the disoovering of the influences 
wMch created new cuiturea. Th* comparisons and Suggestions 
offered lath* text by no means exhaust the possibUitieg dormant 
in the illustralions. 

The overcrowding of the- illustrations and the riisregurd of 
comparacive she have allowed moat rolnciantly, because 
It seemed necessary lo draw tbc greatest possible number of 
articles in view of (he dearth of illustrations in archam-logital 
books and the extreme diCiculty of ptuing access to the 
joutnals which giv'c original accounts of cxcavjiiioDSr 

Will [be authors whose illustrations I have copied {and 
OCCasEonaliy taken Sli^t IJbcrtiea with) please accept my 
thanks? Readers who ne^ an exact record of an object ar* 
advis^ to consult the origiiial sources, 

I am very grateful to jr-gf, Fleurc, Prof, Gordon Chiide:, 
Prof. Hawkes. and Dr. M, Davies for help iu obtaining books 
and information, and to the Rcv. J. F. ^hepbt^d, M.A., arid 
Mr. W. Brice. M.A., for help with the manuscript. 

EKJiwynrv Daviscw. 


Dkiibury, 19^0. 
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Part 1—The Near East 

i CHAPTER [ 

' TH£ PRELUDB TO FARMING 

I 

As the ycare p«ss by, ibc stoiy man’s evoludim grow* 

I increasiEV^y wonderful iM suT^Tising- Early arctiMlogjstj 
would be astonishtd at dw complMity aai fichecsg of our 
^ knowlodst [oday. They [bought iht subiect was neatly taped 
when they divided it into dtar-cut ages—lie FaLjtolithie or 
■ Old Stone Asp, tbc Neolithic or New Stime Age, the Ctialco- 

’ lithic or Copper Age, and the Bronie aud Iron Afics. These 

terms have loo firm a grip to be dJitaidcd, faul they are not 
alwaya descripllve. Age " is a nusEeadicig tena. “ Culture 
' would be belter. Somelimes even nrighbouriiiE peoples be- 

, ^ longed to quite different " Ages/’ For instance, sooa iHer 

2000 &.C, MfrSOUtllic hunters, Neolithic farmcra, aud Brocue 
Age warrior herdsmen all liv^ in Briiain al the same Emc. 
Nevertheless, it is tnts that for by (if the greater port of 
‘ human prehistory the only crultut* known was Palaolithlc. It 

reached its climax towards (he end of the [c* Age in the 
magnifLcenl art of ihe cave-dwellers of Spain and France aud 
that of the mammodi-huBtcrs of Prtdmost CBohemia) and the 
Russian steppes. 
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TUB to FJlAMlf4iq 


Tbue peopb v^ere dqxeidenl for nost of their rood aod aIL 
(heir ctoUtiDg on the vwt bertls of game that rMmc4 over the 
cndlesE^ gmss^y plAiiis. When, following the Jicliieat of the ice^ 
^eE weather rostered Eho growth of forests, the animals migrAted 
TiorEh, and men had either eo rollow them, perish, or nKlflpt 
[hcm&clves to a loEally nOw kind of lire. Many did adapt 
themselves, and Eho OUlLuties they evolved ate known as 
ihc McsolithiCr This change protehly eommertced About 
LOOOO ^Cr 

Gone w4s the hunters' pATadise of [he SpaoLous Steppes, and 
over most of the land dense forests or impenelTAble marshes 
madelSfecvcctdinslydifficuhformcn, Alongriver-bariEts,in 
open sandy or gravelly patches, near lakes Or qn moors, they 
hotiCed Arid lifhed. Tho^se living by the seA exisied chiefly 
on shellfish, throwing ihe shells aside until huge mounds or 
middens were formed f and among these the peopie spent thcif 
lives and butied their dead. Some norlhern peoples ctcvcrly 
devised a ntirnbcr of e?:oeilent tools of stone and EfOne, and they 
inherited some rrf the line Ifalcoltthic traditions of art. Their 
story can be read in Pncr. Jf. G. l>. Clarke's The 
Age in NortHerri EufUjN:. The cultures of most Mesolithic folk, 
however, were of a low standard, and can not be compActd with 
those of the later PalEcoEilhec Age. 

All these people were entirely dependent on nature for food 
aad clothes; but at some unknown time and pJaoc in the Near 
Bast men (or probably women) at Last broke their thraldom Add 
began to make naiore their servant by planting seeds of the 
wild grasses which they had long gathered for food. This 
unnoticed revolution occurred when Iho dinute of North 
Africa and the Mcar East was becoming drier', thougj] the rain¬ 
fall WAS still decidedly greater than it is now. The rain-belts 
moved north with the retreni of tbe ice, and the once con¬ 
tinuous belt of prairies was revcrling to desert, dotted by 
numerous oASeS and idterseeted by fertile valleys, 5o men a nd 
animals came togelhcr as never before, with the result that the 
hunters turned their attention to taming (he most useful 
animals—pows, goats, sheep and pigs. Gradually their eon- 
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irol t>ecan:ic so compete that cows and soaU atlowed ihctn- 
scLvk [d be mtlked. Tticn, as CbLlde icntarkSt tht 

people hnd "living larders and walldr^^ wardirobes " always at 
hand. 

Whether stOclL-brecding preceded or followed ibe discovery 
or agriculture, or wbotber tillers of the scdl first donKsticated 
aoiiifuirs, is unltnowo^ for the-earliest Neolithijc fol)! were mtJEcd 
fanncTS, practising garden cullivalicin and keeping sOmCj if dOl 
all, of (be domesticated ajiLmats referred to.^ 

'Wbep mefi bad gained even a partial control over thnr food 
supply a tiaw era dawned in which they rapidiy added to their 
possessions, opportunities, and oomfort. PopulatinriS in^ 
creased also with (be help of milk, for Itabies and the sick, and 
wKh security from fauiirw. Gradually settled ccmdilions and a 
surplus of food for ^rtcr Allowed the specinliiation of crafu^ 
men and others, and lard the foundation of town econotny. 
Early social life seems to have been iimple and dcraocraiic, 
with equal treatnicnt for men and womens but the increase of 
possessions, and greed for Still more, led to the rise of a dotni.' 
uant ruling clnts, war, conquest, and slavery. 

As the change from food-gaibcring to food-producing made 
such a vast difference to men's lives, surtly One of (he mo^l 
interesting problems archseologists have to solve is the discovery 
of the people who first planted seed and domcsticaied animals. 
So far the earliest Neolithic sites levcaL men with a long; 
primitive farming tradition behind them. There ij just ono 
race known which itlUy provide a lint between the food- 
gatherers and (be food’-produects. In Palestine a people called 
the Natuhans, while using Mesolithic types of im^cmcnis, 
made sickles of Small, tceth-like flints jnonnitd on therib-bonea 
of anintais, and these show a curious Ikistre such at is caused 
by cutting straw. They also used mortars and nibbcxs for 
grinding corn, but, as ibcTC is tIO Other sign of farming, it Is 
possible (bat ibcy reaped and groamd the wheat an-d barley 
which then grew wild in Palesiinc. Tbeir ono dornestic 

^ See Chlkle's nonuJu boclu fer > fuU aiiouiiloc of Meolilhic ccoDonv 
Biul Lu sleid&cahoo. 
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THE PRELUDB TO FAKiOISlG 


aniEDBl was tiva Oog:, which was tamed b]so by European 
McEoliihic Tolk- 

Thc r^aiuhans had not discovered how lA make pottecy^hut 
they shaped basalt and iimeslooe vesKis, and most skllAilly 
caned boot bandies of their impleDvcpts. The appealing 
head ofa yoLin-B tker (Fig, I, c) rcDnlnds qtic of the (ovety young 



FlO. I—WATUFIAM CRAn^HASOHir 
.a, b, lairQil untnihi boiiE; c, biuns.!] bsad milGDB; ^lieBdi; f, fnurDcnt 
orw«>dc9 wKH tUu Utd«j tr ^DC bin««ii : t. lllet [rnjikfDui: 
flinli ■ad.acTDfri, 


boar's bead from Palzoiithio VistoniDC. Each has the essence 
of youthtul ebarm^ and though a magical value may have becq 
attacbed to them, yet surdy the carvers cojoyied [heir work. 
The humaa head from the some sEratum is as crude as the 
animal figures are beautiful (Fig,. L, c). 

The NatoOaos, who lived at the foot of Mount Carmel on a 
terrace outside the Cave of Mugharet-eJ-Wad, took a good 
deal of trouble to Krprcsa ideas which wc canooi undecsiatid. 



TKE FKEjJUl]^ TO FARMING 


S 

With flint tools tbe:>' mil n plBlfonn id lb; Umstotie and 
surrounded it wilb a ^all of st^unred bdncJcs, while just tcyond 
they canefully hoKowcd <Hll conioal 4»ip-bole5 and basins in, the 
roclc. bltar by a nuunbar of peopts were buried^ as [hou|ii 
this arta were a saur^ endosLirc. 

Pmrbaps there were leaders or ohlefs amon^ Ibesc people, for 
some of the skeletons wore altnicliire head-dresses of pcmciL- 
likc, dentilian shells carcTnlly graded for sine and slmo^ 
together (chapter Jjcatltng). iShiiilar jbclls were used AS spacers 
between (Ooth^sbaped bone pendants. Tins form recurs very 
much later in several widely separated districts in Burape, 
Probably two races of Me^teitanean type, one foUowing 
tho other, both practised varietres of Natuflan culture;. 

The dare of tbe earliest is unkuown. ^me 

anthorlrieS plane it even before ^000 B,C. It is now realized 
that the whole period was very long, and it has been divided 
into four stages, tbe last of whi^ ntay have- persisted Id remote 
places into the ChalcoliUiio Age. As so frequenlly happened, 
the earlier stages showed the best workmansbip. 

A new and Unexpected light may be thrown On the emergence 
of Neolithic life by a recent excavation at Khartoum (Sudan) 
which has reveal^ aa early settlemeol of luassive negroid 
people who lived a simple hunter’s life on a, sandhill by tho 
Nile. They rnode Neolithic stone tool^ and Ane haibed Spear¬ 
heads of bone, wore oscjicb-^hell disc beads and a few pendants, 
and painted themselves lavishly with red and yellow cebre. 
So far no sign of farming has been fouod, and the numerous 
stone rubbers uneartfaed are stained with ochre^ and do not 
seem to have been used for grinding com. 

The surprising feature of this discovery lies in the fhet Ibat 
these primitive people mode poUety, and even decorated it by 
drawing a comb (acEually tbe spine of a catfiah) over the wet 
clay in wavy lines until the whole pot was covered with an 
attractive undulating paticrn. They also Blabbed ibe day, 
diakins pitted designs, and impressed it with cord Co imitate 
ba^try (Fig. 3, .J, 4). If, as ibe excavator thinka, this culture 
dates from bcfor* 4000 B.C., it may alter sonm of out ODnCep- 




6 TUB PKELUm TO PAftlitTNO 

tkms &r [he gforavth of NeoUlhEc cullurc. UjtkerlO it h.PS been 
supposed that the sctiled life of fanping cacduragiedworocii to 
make such things is breakahlc pots, which ■would have been 
useless to nDuiads, yet hetc foothgatherers had them. The 
question ii whether tticy lived in a backwater and leamt the 
art from people with i full NeoUthic cuUuiej or whether 


Fra. 1—OBJECTS FROM EAELV KHARTOUM 
tiKIIltCfat: wiv;^JI h iiDUnry: J. mfid iFinit-decentkiD An 

KLfhErils: ^JmpmglAAi Af iwincj Htbtta; 7.itAnErin(; bpoA 

Etmiv-hUdr Jt Rjnl Jcraw^Eid; 1C\ icrAperJ JI. AAjdU: JJ. tArWJ 
JJ, qn»rti HiTirhAflit CT3: H. tflV cWwt CLipjiEd Andj; lit Aftcirfi iliEkl 
tAiaj tJ. t4ii4.ptA: J7, citaiii ipisE. 


pottery'Iraki OS was known to Morth AfticaD tribes before 
agticulturCj and from theon diifosed lo the early farmers of 
the Near EasL At present the latter surmise hardly seems 
likely; hut dd exciivatiod such as this keeps m on tlptoCj and 
reminds us that unexpected evidence may yet onme from 
an unexpected ^^uaner. 

From various isolated dnds it appears likeCy that a culture 
allied to that of Khartoum wSs nommOa to negroid people from 
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ihe Mile lo the Niger flbowl the latitude, of Khartmun. To the 
wavy-lined has been fouH'd on the route to (he Red 

Sea ; hut it seems tiEilikcly chat it was introduced Trofn (hat 
direcdon, for in do way does it resemble the pottery of the Near 
East. The much finer, more delicate,, and possibly later ware 
of Badari (Upper E^pt) alone hears some resemUance ia its 
rippled surface. 
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THE FIR^ farmers 

Although the origin a^iicultucie and stock'hrecdiiig 1$ stitt 
unknown^ Jt if almost CUtoin that h oan he traoed Uj line fitAt 
Eoti. Tht knowled^ spread thence to Eutopc and to the 
East as bBdkward raecs Icamt ftom llieir more advaaoed 
nciElibourf, or k w4S eftfrifid by COtOflJStSj who iJl wavic afttr 
wive mi^ratod froni (he aocient ccntTca of dvilizalion. 

The people who hrst tcalizod ttut they might fuppleme'Ot 
oatate'e provision hy lowing and reaping must bave been 
BiTctLsEomed (o eating wild barley and wheat (cjnnicr and 
diakiel). Such gnissa now grow in South-East Asia, and it is 
assuoi^, therefore, that agHculturc was first practised tbere~ 
probably ia (ho northern sector of that vast fcmictrcEe of [and 
•which fringes the great deserts ftom Pal«sine tn the Persian 
Gtllf and is known as The Fertiic Ciresoent.” lit the north 
are (he footbiJls of (he Kuidistan ntoutitains, down which 
rush turbulent rivers in springtidte. Theso flood the land and 
leave a oOYeriiig of a rich fertile silt CJtcellcnt fpT empa. The 
(rouble It (hat the floods oomc just h^forc the hot season^ a((d 
so the land is parched too soon for seeds to lootr Sbniiar 
coodiimns prevail in Iran, where coreaU also grow wild. The 
ijucstion is whether in the wetter climato of Neolithic days 
crops could he grown more easily, for it is hardly likdy that (he 
first farmer irrigated hU litde plot, 

Tbo Nile ValJcT provides man with, a yenriy object-lesson in 
£ 
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Apieullurc. TbiCTe Ihc vasl floods coinc Tor a few 
wockj oqly At [be end oftCie hot season, and the shoots ofccini, 
wbich Sprout a few days after the leccssjon. of the water, grow 
in the moisl ^oaud during [be colid season aad ripen At [he 
hc^uning of the hot season before the soil becomes too parched 
to auStAhi [bcm. Nowhere else docs oature mana^ thing; sq 
wdJ. Barley is native to Egypt, add was cultivated hy the 
cariiest known tribes of the Wile Vatley. Wheat does not 
grow wild there now^ hut may have done when there was more 
rain. 

Other areas wbete agricukurc may have been first practised 
arc the high plateaux among the Kurdistarv mountaitu. There 
tracls of country stand out brilliantly grvett agaiost a drab 
landscape, because percaeLal spring water the land. Arniong 
the luxurious vegetation grow wild cereals, and aeti by are 
many rnounda (still uTtcKCJvated) containing NeoUtbic pot' 
sherds. Tbcre^ too, spring Hoods might suggest simple irriga¬ 
tion to men. The ueLghhouiiiig mpuntains piovkled timber 
and oQol sunmer pasture. 

Aa eonununitics grew Jarger and the ciimate bocame drier, 
men often had to irrigate their lands to obtain sufficient crops^ 
and this proved a blessing in disguise, for it enforced co¬ 
operation and strcnglhcfied whatever sociei organisation there 
was. 

It is taatelizing to End that wherever cioAvalion has revealed 
early NeoUttuc villages they an at nearly the same etage of 
culture, and, moreover, it is uvpossible to say which is tbeoldest. 
All had progressed beyond the eiperimenCal stage, though they 
varied very considerably. All Neolithic arts nod crofts were 
known in mo3t vdLages and some ia every viLLage. Oflea it is 
possible to trace throng level after level, age after agev the 
experiments and growth of knowledge and sldU in soeb crafts 
EtS pOttec>', Slone- grin ding and polistung^ head-mtldog, 
piiiLoting and weaving. 

An aocount of these first centres cf civilization, wbkh held 
Such pfomisc for the future, is apt to seem lathcr dull and 
tnonototious, partly because so much his perished in 7j!XX> or 
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aad partly because simple: ciiltunes aalufally liad a great 
deal in MffLBQon. Yet tti order to cotef even slightly mt® the 
life of our flnocstoT^ and to gfaSip the slgcii&caDee of further 
discovericis it is essential to kflow what cseavatioQ has rcnrcaled 
on cai:h site. An ill significant pattern on pottery may tell of 
contaeis between vLLLagaa living hundieds of miles apart. The 
route by which our ancestors reached Britain was disco'veiicd 
hy plotting on a map the sites where certain luads of pottety 
and in]piements were found. 

Just as a historian treasures every fraficoent of early manu¬ 
script or papyrus, so a prchlstoriaq trcasuiies the sma.liesl 
potsherd, stone taol, or scrap of copper, for these must take 
the place of words and pictures in deciphering (he earliest part 
of ntan'a story. Somethnes the abseoce of expected ol:|jccts 
is as inleresting as sPtuai finds. 

As it is diESeuii to obtain the reports and ptetarej of many 
excavations, short accounts of the most important vnll he 
given in this and the following chapters, but, owing to restrio- 
tiOQ of space, the reader is left to make many Comparisons atid 
to puzzle out ihcLr possible meaning. Questions and problems 
should he kept in mind as dearly 4S fncts, for only SO ctin the 
thrill and advEnluie of entering into the cxdttng diKOveries 
of the future become ours. 

Archeeologists who search for Neolithic man in the Near 
East seek for large artificial mounds or tdls, and then excavate 
pits or tre&chcs down to their base, most carefully rccordiing the 
exact position of every object found. These mounds Uie 
entirely composed of ruined villages and towns, One On (he 
top nf the other', and, 4s most pichistorie biiildHUgS witre made 
of mud, they Were destroyed gradually by the weather or quickly 
by the invader or by lire. There was plenty of demolition In 
(hoM days, but no elearaoeo of debris. That was merely 
levelled and used as a foundation for the next building: so 
each selticment rose above the fast, and when apme monnds 
were abandoned in early histarical times they had risen forty 
to One hundred (bet above the surrounding plain, and oOn^ 
rained as many as forlyfour layers of villages. Such, mounds 
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arc scattered im ihousacdB ovw the Near East, and very few &f 
these have teen eved partially cicavated. In their vaat 
actumuiation they probably hold the auswera U> ihc lomuDer- 
ablc qaestioris that puz:^ archKologn^ts today. 

The layers or strata are oflcn called levels,'' Aicbseolo- 
^ta usually reckod froin (he bottom upwards, callitiE the 
earliest Level 1, but some add to the diUlculliH or the subject 
by reefcoaing from the (Op aad catling the latest Level L In 
this boot the oldest level h always described first, whatever the 
nuKtber. 

Sisffc /. *“Iii North- West Tran is the mound of Sialjr, near 
Kasban, south-east of Teheran (see map, front end-paper), it 
has given a wonderfiiUy clear pleture of some of the earliest Neo¬ 
lithic peoples IcnowDr This secms a most uniilcely distnet in 
which to find early farmers, with its terrible gaunt Tpouatains. 
stony plateaux, sand dunes, and shrinldag Lake. Vet 7,000 
or so years ago it must have socnirid like fairyland, for then 
the lake was much larger, its marshy, necdplioed shores alive 
with, wild fowl, and at sunset aenrly all the animals a hupter 
dreants of name down tc iCS waters h> driuk. Bordering it was 
fertile country Watered by a great Stream (hat tumblEd through 
a deepdy-eut cleft in the mountains and formed a delta where it 
ealer^ the lake. (Dn this strip of rich soil the first settlers 
built their mud-plaslered reed huts, and their deKsndants 
remained there for 4j(M)0ot S^OOO years. never had need 
to geek fresh land, becauit each year the fiood-waters renewed 
(he soil of their garden plots. 

It has always been assumed that broad-hcadcd folk, like the 
Armenians, were indigeeous to Iran, butexcavaloTS found only 
long-headed peoples. They were of two types t one the small, 
slender, preta-Mediterranean race, and the other a bigger, 
taller people with extremely long, narrow fhces, roiigh-cuC 
features, aud large, projecting noses (Frontispiece, !'>■ These 
two races appaieoldy lived a pcaccfut life together, hunting fre¬ 
quently with sling$ and stOne-hcaded maces or duhs. They 

^ Pt^a pofiihed roct wncr only 4 laid (n Fia.tr boea fbund rcceedy 
bdow Level I. 
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liaii learnt lo doiii«ticale£hi«[> and otsa^ ta weave ai^cf 

mate p<jitery, and so mit far beyond the begiatiiosj of Nen- 
Hthic life. Ticy made a variety of ciiipped stone imple- 
menls—knives, Ecrapera, axes, boos, and sickle bladeSr CLay 
spindle whorls prove that they could spin and weave sorce kind 
of cioChr They also interlace branches to form wattle-wnrk 
walls for iheii huts. We know this because fiaements of the 
dded mud with which they plastered such walls are still lying 
nu the hut Aoors and show oicarly the impressJoa of the 
branches. Mn doubt the tatL needs of the tate-side were woven 
into mats and baskets. Many primitive people have woven 
reeds and branches, but it to<^ a genius lo discover how lo 
spin a thread from wool on hair or fibre for weaving into 
cloth. 

How great such an invention was we can hardly appreeiato 
today, and the same is true qf pottery-making, which teCmS to 
be almost a natural activity of mankind i yet Idr untold ages 
people carried liquids and food in skins, gourds, and elay-Linc4 
baskets before same clever woman ihouBbt of moutding and 
dr>'ing clay and later of bakiog it to lum it into stone. It has 
been suggested that after her home had been destroyed by a 
bre a woman noticed that the broken clay walls were hard, aod 
so thought it would be a good idea to put her sun-dhi^ day 
vessels, which broke sO easily, in the bre. Perhaps more 
probable is the suggestion tbal a woman forgot her diy- 
plflsiered basket full of water which she had placed on glowing 
embers, and leceived a shock, when she found opiy the clay 
shell, the basket being burnt away. Such tbiogs really did 
happen, for in East Africa a piece of baked clay beariug the 
impress of a basket has been found I Put even after tbe marvel 
of baking pots was discover'^ there was much to learn before 
fine, smooth, hard waw could be produced at will. 

Few people realize how diffieutt it is to make a pni that will 
not tiiek or cnumbJc, or think of the foresigbi needed lo 
allow for (he changes of colour due to the mutur* of the paste 
and the colouring ingredienls used, plus the method of ftrin^ 
All wrly peoples tried to obtain a smoolh^ highly polished 
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surfartK and that wai net pa easy tsslc. Sutw smaothed it 
Tvell before ftring; others bumisbed it afterwards with a 
pebble; and some genius (bought of applying a specially flat 
day paste called slip,” wbkib baited hand aad smooth. 

Id layer after layer in (be tDound of SlaLk it is possible to 
trace the experiments of generalioD after ^neration of women 
as they gained sidl.l through cxpcrleDce and tradition.. At Gist 
theif pots were cnatse and fragile becanse the clay was not well 
chosen or tniicd of washed,, but soon they tcarnt to mix 
chopped vEgctablie matter with it to prevent it from cfacSuQg. 
Tbcii wafe is full of tiny holea left by bits of bamt \egetable 
debris. The hring was impedeot and haphazard, for the pots 
were simply placed op an open fire and hurtiiag wood piled 
over and around them^ so ibat tbere was no control of the 
heat. Conscqijently the pots were often unevenly balecd and 
tad a mottled suiface, red where the heat was udosi intense 
and grey where it was less so (Fig- J, e), The potters, esperb 
mented in various ways to oblain a smooth^ shiny autfaoej and 
one cAa stili see (he marlta left by the pressure of Sialk women's 
hands or the wet rag or skin they used to smooth the clay 
before baking. 

The most remarkable achievement of these early people was 
(he discovery that they could decorate (heir pols with paint 
which, after filing, gave most pleasing lesufts. As abc applied 
her paint, the artist had to visualize (he result of the change of 
iTolours due (O baking. An easier and more obvious mclhod 
of dcOOralLOn was employed by Western Ncolitbio women, who 
made marks on the damp clay with anything handy^^Guge^ 
nail, piece of shell, stick, or boce. Generally (he patlerna 
used by early potters imitated those on (heir leather or 
basket teocpi^es. GpLoionis divided as to whether (be ^ialk 
patterns are rcminisceriC of basketry or not, 

Soth buff and red pottery were- found in the lowest layer of 
Sialk, and this may iadicato the piesennc of two tribes living 
together peacefully, for later the two kinds of potlety Un¬ 
doubtedly belonged to two provinces Or peoples. 

Besides the necessary bandlelcss oups> bowls, or goblets, (he 
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litil« pesHfis aod niortEra of pottcxy for ^indio^ 
thcooloui ftitb wbieli Urey sdorued liuemselvcs (Frontispiece,^), 
Some of ths red paint sUll adheres to the mortals afici 7j(!w 
years. Tliese foik had not as, muidi " jeweltery as mmy of 
the OEd Stone A^e peop'lie. At drst tocir neckioces were of 
pottery beads and sbellSj but later they ivcie able lo cm 
and braneleta ot Stone and to shape and bore atnne bt^ds 
(Fiontjspiece, a). 

From (his hamlet only a very commonplace oUeettoa of 
Articles has been recovered^ n-ith one notable e:cceptionr This 
ja A delishtful figure of a man carved out at a banc and used as 
the handle of a hint knife, which %'as fastened into it with 
bitumen. Very digtiilccd this farmifir of 7,000 years ago looks 
in his peaked cap, his kilt with a folded belt of cloth or soft 
hide, and with hia hand raised in the attitude of aricctAl 3Aluta- 
tiou (FrOQtispiece, A). This was nC wild savage, nor was the mau 
who so stilfuUy carved him with Hint tools. Unfcrtunaieiy the 
face is broken, hut tbc marvel is that so much reoteias intact. 
Such carving are unknown in nearer Asia, and the closest 
AEialogies are the carvings of the NaCudans and the Badarians. 

So Ihcie CATly fArjuer-himlers lived In their selfMm-nlained 
villAgcs cooivnt with life as it was, e^pttimeutLng httle and 
learDing little from (he outside world. When they died they 
were buried under their hut Honrs, usually without food or 
implements—perhaps they were supposed still to partake of the 
family meals, as they were snaothcred in life-giviag red ochre 
to reviviry them. Babies were buried m pots, a custom which 
spread widely and Ustod until histoTTCsl times. 

Progress in early limes was extremely slow, and half a dozen 
generations later this site showed little changej except that the 
huts were made of pis£ (Iui^p& of beaten clay) and the Coors of 
beaten clay, ^lose-worklug had progressed so far (hat cup^ 
jars, and maces could be fashioned out of stone. This was a 
great advance, for hollowing and boring stone by fnetion wilh 
sand and water are diHleult tasks- It is thought that the 
polished flint hocs were used wJihcut handles, for the pressure 
of hands has left a lustre ou the tools. Flint saws show po1 
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fram ibt rrictioci at iawing wo&d. For hUdtinB the men sH13 
uEcd only sling-stonis j no arrows hiave been ftmiiil. 

One precious ue# jubjtance was being introdiHsed b> barter 
in small i^uatltiliB—a reddish soft stone whkh wwld easily be 
hammered iato hairpirifl, needles, awls, and even twisted into 
small spitals fF^ontsspiece./). Little did the SialLians realue 
lhai by using it they were entering (he tneta] age, for (he new suh- 
sianne was cogyperr CenturiM passed before their descendants 
discovered (hat it cooild be melted and run into tnouldsL 

TIk wenten were much more Mptrt potters than (heir great' 
grandmothers, and knew how to choose the best clay and mir 
ji with (he right proportion of chopped s(raw or grit. They 
had also learned to control the heat a little, when baldag the 
pots, by raalciiig a hollow in the ground to hold both fire and 
pots. The shapea and patterns were much moco varied, and 
already distiM on legs like ftuit-staods were bdog made 
(fig. 3. b}. Orain was Stored in lar^c jars. 

Other httlc eommunitica like (his sprang up along (he 
pleasant borders Cf the lake^ each OP a earefiiUy-choseu site 
within reach of (ho water, but not near enough to ittterferc with 
the wild animals which drink (bete, end always op the natural 
route from one district to another. Althongji each CODl' 
munity was SO jelf-cflntainjed, tl had SOPie OCntact with the 
outside world, for copper was brought from oae bundled 
Ukiles tontli, obsidian ffOUl the tnountaios round Late Van, 
and turquoise from Khorasahad. It is worth studying thiJ 
region oit & largt'Scalc physical map to realize what such bald 
statements imply, for tbis is the kind of oouniiy which might 
be crpccted to be impenetrable to Neoiithic imu. The close 
jimilaiities in the cultures of the various villages prove that 
there was always contaict betwwn them; even roinudablc 
motuKain ranges and great distances did not prevent pcasAntt 
from migrating and VTsiliag each other, 99 the cseavatlous It 
Auau prove. 

jfnaK.—Across North Persia lies tlw great barrier of 
Elbure Mountains, running frOEi the Caspian Sea to (he PamirB. 
On Ihc fertile Strip to the north of the range ti the oasis of 
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McrUj and (hstc jluhds \h< TanflOUS moand of Anau. In Ihe 
lowiest strata are trac« of vLllaa“ similar to ^ialkr Ths 
cvolntioa of paincsd pottery^ wLJi ajfflijar shapes aad 
patticras, was founds and ibcre slso tlUB fanUfr-hLinlera UBSd 
only Ttiacf-litads and tLiags. So far as cxcavulloa has yet 
shown K they are Uis only Neolithic people who did not use 
polished stono axes. They lived in better houses than the 
Siallcians^ for they made sua-drted hriclts; hut they siilL buried 
[heir dead under the floors. Even the omamcnls or the two 
peoples were the samc^ for Ihcy both loved collars and bracelets 
of white marble beads. They used cOp]ier about Ihe same timeK 
loo, aod made toilet at tides out of it- Aocoratc d&tilVf is 
impossible at this early period, but the gertemi opinion is that 
the first settlers arrived at Anau later tbao at Sialic. 

It is surprisinE to And Nulilhio culture 30 widely dilTusod 
at such an early pericHl. Probably before SOOO b.c. small 
villages were s-prinEiuft up from Iran to Anatolia and in EgypL 
One area that early altrocled farmers wa» the repoD around 
Mosul (Iraq), because Its rich niud was so fertile. Neolithic 
villages lie at the base of Hic great mounds of Hassuna, Nine^ 
veh and Cawra, all in that district. 

Hjjjjina.—^Thc recently published account of the e^va- 
lions at Tell I-iassuna, near Mosul,^ gives the first continuous 
picture of life in Iraq in the earliest known Neolithic periods, 
and also places in their right context odd iteais of infonuation 
from other sites. Diggiog thrOBSh the strata here was Ilk* 
turning over (he pages of a history book and reading of the 
gradual development of a people. 

In Levd ta are throe Labitatkmdtycrs without any tract of 
bouses; SO probably the flrst<omers lived io tents of skins or 
rough shelters. Around their sherd and scoue-poved hearths 
they left a large number of well-made flint and obsidian imple- 
menta, a ^nc lancc-pudot of flint, polished greerslont IXftS, 
piles of sling-stones. Jars and bowls of coarse buff pultcry. flOd 
heaps of boues. One large jar was sunk ifllo the ground, 
aud by it lay a bowl which may have been used os & dipper. 
■ /^furaal ^ l^rar Eatlifil Smiifti, Oct,, 1 
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Th& roueblv mswle Htorage jafs arc of a peculuir aod by ao 
mcana pfimjliVB- shape (FJg, 4, a). A sherds of buff 
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burnished bowls show that ihe wotnea could make bctict ware 
if they chose. Of gieal interest is the one sberd with a line of 
red paint ou itj for it is (he earliest piece of painted ware 
known in Iraq, This pottery is quite untilrc the earliest plain ^ 
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dark bumEsbied of ihe and so it looks as tboaeli ttic 
Has^LinA folk did oot amve firoin idat direction. 

If the chi;pped Slooe cejt;, 'Whkji wcrcCxicd into handLu with 
bitumiCD, VfiTf really hoes and tho hollowed stOneS primiLive 
i^usiDS, then tlio camp dwellers pradistd d^colture, and the 
large {quantity of sheep dr gnat hones and the few teeth of otcp 
prove that they dotfiesticatcd animals. Spindle wborls were 
found in all levels. So, even in this very early site all Nto- 
Hthic erafts were knowa. 

Anhaic F&fiad. —By the tima (he village of Level 
was flourishing the Standard of lilh had improved, althnugh 
much of (he original cuituro contlnuedr The people now lived 
In small houses, the very earliest known in Iraq. The walh 
were made of lumps of wet clay sluck (ogelher and smoothed 
over. Small stone hoes were slill used to dig (he garden plots, 
hut now corn was reaped with slightly curved sickles set with 
overlapping *l*nl teeth glued in place with bitumen. Curious 
pottery trays (Fig. 11, «)► deeply furrowed or pitted^ Ire thou^t 
to have been used for husldng (he odidj which was stored, not 
in granaries, but ta large clay bins. These wwe carefully lined 
with gypsum and coated outside with bilutricn to waterproof 
(hem, and then fixed iu (he ground- Women ground the com 
between Hat Stones and baked the dough in hatrel-shaped 
ovens very similar to those used locally today. 

In (he village a( IjcveI Ic the houses were larger and mnie 
varied in style and often built round a courtyard. One unique 
bouse was wheel-shaped, divided into V-shaped compflrtnMiiUj 
each Wj tb its hearth, hf Md oveo, ere. I*eople were still buried 
in their houses, and babies in pots. Unfortunately, no report 
baa yet been made on (ba skeletons of ihese interesting people. 

The potters had now learnt to temper (heir clay with grit 
instead of Straw, and to produced finer vessels, which they 
covered with a smooth creamy slip. Only two shapes were 
made^ bowls and globular jars, but the women experimented 
with several kinds of decoration, aKhongh (heir drawing was 
very crude. Incised patterns were scratehed on ihc wet clay, 
or simple designs painted wi(h a lustrous red ptint; cr a 

c 
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pleasant contrast was obnined by using red matt paint on a 
poJishfld surface. It is cuiious that the ston* industry decUacd, 
tbipugJi simple heads and petidaois were still njade. 

Thii level tevcals an orderly, prosperous ooiutnunity at the 
h eflnnin g of the painted pottery period^ and escalators equate 
it with similar villages at Mcrslu, Aiauq Jericho IXj and 
Sakje Gcum, while Childc sees resemhlancts to TbcisaljarL 
NeoUtliic A ware. If a sherd or two ” is really lilce [hat of 
ISincvch 1, they .may date” that elusive hat much discussed 
lowest culture. 

JV'j/TFveft.—The height of the Djoundi ninety f«t. made 
digging both difficult and dangerous, so ihit the elevation 
pit had to be V-s:hapcd to prevent the walls falliDg in; coa- 
setiueotly it was natrow at the bottom. Fifty men were aorded 
to form a chain to carry the baskets of earth to the top. 
Because of the smaJ] space ciavated, little is known of the 
earliest strata. They arc much thinner than those of Gawra, 
which was evidently the earlier and larger town. At Nineveh, 
on virgin soil or rather black mud, plain potsherds were 
the only relica of the people who first settled on a dry patch of 
mud by the river. In the next slratLim were pots with indsions 
filled with paint, and also a very tittle roughly painted ware 
(Fig. 4, o, n]. The interesting discovery of the two types 
suggMts the meeting of peoples from the west and cast, wheae- 
each type was used alone. ^ Fragments of two vessels made 
from exccedln^y hard stone show considerable skill in stoni> 
grinding, and spindle whorls atteat weaving. Lumps of clay 
shaped to seal vessels have aiatks cf the knotted siring which 
ded ihcm down. This is (he first known usc of seals, which 
later played a prominent part in eastern life. Most tools were 
made of flint, but far over the mountain passes precious 
obsidiEin was brought for fiaking into knives. 

tjowrU.—Near Hiaeveh stands the great moUEld of Gawra, 
lOd feet high with 2)6 levels, an epitome of prchisicny cm a 
grand scale. As the early strata an piled up to such a height^ 
the lowest must be very early iudeedr The excavator, Speiscr, 

^ S<e bent cad-pepei map for puwiblfc livnli of early ptlnted wares. 
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putj it SOOOB.C.Kbut it may btSVCP earlip, QawTB reveals 
a long aod aplendid jCoi 7» and lo follow it is to realiie. how 
ridiculously ii^adcquale has been our idea of the life ef Ibe Neai 
Eastin thccentuiica preocdlng 3000 B.C.^ '^heo the Golden AgC 
was already a fading meiAOry. Gawra'a situaticiFi on the 
caravan route from the W«t to Ttatl, its proiiniily tn the foot' 
hill villages, and, later, its nearness to the great eentre ofNlne^ 
veh and the shipping of the Tigris, ^ve it importance aa a 
COSJUOpolitan town where people frorti the ends of (he earth 
fas thi^ Icnown) probably exchsaged ideas, fashions^ and 
cem mod] ilea. 

A recent excavation at Qalat Jarmo in South Turlcestaa has 
revealed sliil ano^ther type of early culture In a district where 
wild grains grow abundantly. For a very long time (strata 
4 m. high) men bved in unchanging life Chere^ cultivating 
grain, hut ignorant. It would appear, of the domestication of 
animala or the manulhclnro of pottery. Mcvertheless, they 
built suhatantial houses of several rooms with floois and 
probably door-spancs covered with reed or basketry matting, 
and had silo pits in which to store their corn. Some grain 
kernels have actually been found. Lite viUage^tS with a 
complete Neolithic culture, they wore beads and pendants, 
made clay and stone jigurines of the goddess and of animals, 
possessed plenty of bone and Stone tools and quems; yet ail 
their vessda were of stone, with the curious cjcocpiion of a low 
basin of clay, which was baked in position on the floor. 

Their village was near ao east-west highway, and it is 
atiangc indeed if they were contemporary with early Neolithic 
folk of Iran and Iraq and yet were igaoraat of mixed fanning 
and pottery-making. The excavator of this site thinlti they 
represent (he first step ia village life and are comparable with 
the litUe-kaown people of JeTlcho (tevcls 17-10). 

Lake Fan.—The mete statcmenl that tools of obsidian are 
found in many Neolithic sites in the Fertile Crescent and Iran 
EBcms of little iuterestv and yet behind it must lie talcs of grim 
adventure, of lojsg, ardutjus journeys, and of considerable 
orgafllMtion, for all the obsidian was obtained ftora a volcanic 
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moualflin hundiftds of miles fram ihc vilfRgBS where obsidSan 
ww used. 

A modero hiker’owifd lake about two ntoaElu to walk from 
NiTieveh to Van and back^ thooglv bt woiiM now have a road to 
makft ibe journey easier* Moreover, mountain pa&'su then 
were open Only iti jiimowr; and even today bears lurk amors 
unfreiiuented mountains. 

Neolithic peoplfti most have crBaniud trading expcdilions. 
for many men would be needed to carry sufficient obsidtaci to 
last through (he long winter jeasen. At some (jtae hardy 
pioneers actually drove their herds up the scrub-lined valleys 
and over the passes to settle by the lake-Stdc, where the site 
of iheir village* is today a mound. The plain and painted 
potsherds found in it are coarse and rough—the work of an 
outpost people. It is significant that the obsidian tools and 
COTES arc very laige. while those in tho villages of the plains are 
all small. 

Il is rather tficiiliiig (o imagine bands of these prirnitive 
men of ^,000 or 7,000 years ago plnddiug over the mountain 
tiaJIs that converged on Van, intent on securing the coveted 
volcanic glass at all COSlSr 

iWewiii.—There are many other mounds still uueiplored in 
Northern Iraq and Syria which cover sites of early Neolithic 
vLllagies, but it is at Mersin in Cilicia* on the southern ooast of 
Asia Minor, (bat escavation has revealed a culture as early or 
earlier than that of (be camp dwellers of HaBsurn, though of a 
very dificrenL type. The wonderful mound of Mersm is feet 
high and composed of 44 levels. Iis poeitioD is important, 
for il lies on the direct route from CMl to west, and so its early 
oulture* wen) dpocred to show links between the two areas. 
InstEHd they are unusually iaoiated—in fact, almost unique 
Further exploration along the westward coast of Anatolia is 
eagerly awaided, for at present it appears that while Europe 
slumbered in a lowly Mesolithic food-gathering uge. Merjin, 
only 500 TTulei away, was the home of a dever people who 
arrived there with a roarvellouB fiict and stone indusliy which 
hat never been surpassed in the Old or New Stone Ages. They 
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used ctifirt, flifllt itnd otBidian, and Ihtii: preMunc-flafctd 
and latiK'licad!!, htunt-badijed knives and sickle-Wades are 
vvorks of artj aa well as of the highest still [Fig. 5 k fl)r It is 
surprising to find (hat ihdr grwnsione polished ascs are like 
ihflsc made in Switzerland ^^000 years later I They must have 
hud long espeiicnce behind them, and all thtir iitlerest appears 
to have been conecittrated on ttvc stone industry, for thereat of 
their culture is meagrer Only one piece of worlced bone has 
yet been found. 



Fto. J^EARtV MEKStN POTS AHE TOOLS 
a. Cbitly aiDt knlh wi\i Usner i ^ HiUihM ■(»« m : e lakln flint i 

4 , flB|er>i]Bil ^MriLI ^n. pi^Cffurd; a- /- wikm'I. 


The pottery is fairly good, and the black ware is often 
well burnished and ornamented with niarka made by i thumb 
or shell; a grey and dark hrewn ware is coarser. Only 
fragmenis of bowls have tucn rec5overed. This Lower Neo¬ 
lithic pottery is said to resemble the oldest of tlas Sbamra 
(^yria). The only other arlicles recovered were rubbers (whkb 
might possibly have been used for graiii)^ the lip of a stone 
lamp and palettes. It roust be remensbered that the earlier 
the culture, the nairower thcescavator's trench, because of the 
great depth of the pit, and therefore the fewer articles re¬ 
covered and the ItiS coroprehensive OUT view of the Culture. 
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TTw cstiiriAtfid d«c of Ihi* inicrestidg culture is beTore 

?IX)0 D.C. 

Vppt/ Aboiw T-SO rti. new iDfliienccfi, if not d*w 

pwplQ, were al wflfl;. The pOllSiy wps muth finer. Ihe bnild- 
ingi bcLler; but tbe magniflcsnt stone indusliy was on the 
decline. Then: are wtrioue grades of pottery; tbe finest was 
very thin and of a " porcelain hardneas, belter than any at 
higher levels, and often made into quiic larst bowls. The 
eoloure. too, were bcaulifill-^ldT to gjowing OTango—and the 
vessels were often Wflll burnished inside and out. Black 
burnished ware was occasionally ornamcnied with simple 
incisions end dots. 

At this period woven garments were bemg wom^ for spindle 
whofis have been found, and one potsherd possibly shows an 
impression of woven inaierinl. The huts were roughly built, 
with thick walls of river pebbles loosely packed with earth; 
floors were of beaten clay. The frequent lay era of ashes are 
probably the rcoiains of burnt reed huts, such as are still in use 
there today. Most iatcreating are some cnoinioits boulders— 
apparently part of a falleti building, of which only a small 
section DDuld be ewavated. It is hoped that the whole will bo 
deared. for this is the earliest ease known of (he structural uSo 
of large stones, a custom which gained a great bold on men’s 
ffJndi taler and produced the Megalichic culnirt 

McTsin and Rns Sbaram seem to represent a slream ofbfco- 
lilhic culture different from (hal of Iran and Iraq. Further 
discoveries will perhaps reveal links between them, or indica¬ 
tions of the direction from which they derivod their knowledge 
of Neolithic life. Then we may be nearer to fiuding (he original 
home of the first farntm. 


Eoypt 

While the andent East was awakening, tribes In wldeiy- 
separated parts of Egypt were developing distinctive cultures 
of th«r own. Whether these were introduced from abroad 
or evolved in (he Nile Valley is another of thnre alluring 
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queitiooi whicH atcrttse so nuich cxintTOvetiy and receive no 
certain aaswer. 

Mfrimde .—On the ivcsEcrn trtSTshes of the T>3ile delta wm a 
Jarge village, of 600 m. by 400 m, which is of Moeptional inicrcst* 
because so much of its cwltunc socius to ba^'e spread aloirg the 
North Afriisiii coasts, reaching Europe alxnit 3000 d,c., and 
UiUimBtcly bong brought, to Eogland by the liisl Ncoiitluc 
pccpIeSr 

TTie Mciimdi farmers had achieved some dcErBcof organ iat- 
tiem, since they built their Sdlftll hyts domo a stfMt and 00- 
oprnrated in irrigating IheLt fields of wheat {cimner), barley, and 
flas. Uigp nuiobere of cattle and pigS vcic Itcpt, bat few 
sheep or goats. Their harvciting was no haphatand aBair» 
hut well planned- Straigb!, lliat-tJOOtbBd sickles were used to 
cut the gjrain, which was Ihreshcd in special ciay-litied hollows, 
drained by a flask ia (he middle. It was stored iu large pits or 
silos caiefuliy lined with coiled baisketry (Fig, 6, n}. 

Sickles were more numerous than weapons, but the men did 
hunt in the we-ll-Btockfid fflarshes, aud seem to have had a taste 
for hippo meat. For weapons thue were bows add hollow- 
based flint arrow-heads, ruaeeB, acid polished flint dflggeTt. 
Fish, aa much as Ihcy could desire, was caught with anllcT fLsh- 
hooka or harpooned. The polished aud flaked Stoue aies 
were copied in miniature for pendants ^ if these, as is probable, 
were amulets, the widespread belief in their magi'cal nature goes 
back to very early times. The Merimdians probably wore linen 
clothes, for they had spindle whorls and DaK, artd they decked 
themselves with necklaces of shells or boar’s teeth, bont riogs, 
and ivory bangles. Every woman owned a slate palette on 
which to grind the gt™ malachite eye paint that helped to 
counteract the glare of the sun (Fig. b, ft). 

Their tbict black potlcry (so like Ihe earliest English) was 
simply moulded lo imitate the shapes of their leather bags; but, 
ovrigiusly enough, peculiar and advanced forms were sIm 
made, such as rough pcd«tal!cd bowls, oupa with fect. twin 
cups fastened together, goblets, aud pottery ladies. Hundreds 
of years later many of these foims appear iu Europe. None of 
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ibjft pots was or had handL'CS, bul sopc hdd lug.! Tor 

susijcnsion {FSs, a^)r 

Lite many people of the Near East^ they buried the dead m 
their huts wiibout offering, bat whether the tiuij were then 
burnt is untnawiir Saflkicnl slctletOIlS have bcca found to 
prove ttml they 'belonged to s branch of the Medilcrrancan 
race with lon^, hut father wide, heads, end were totally 
difftrent from the Tasians or ^adarians. 

Even a^ they lived in this plcajacit village the clinafite was 
chatigiog and the desert cacroacbitiB; sandstorms half buried 
it fc^uendyn Eventualiylirc became unbearable, aud the last 
remnants of the people abandoned it to the sand which over¬ 
whelmed it so completely that it was forgotten until recent 
excavation brought ii to light. What happened to the inhabi- 
taflts who were driven away at Intervals^ and at last per¬ 
manently, is one of the most fascinating pnobEems of pre- 
hiatory, because their descendants or their culture so greatly 
influenced the culture of Western Europe. The date of 
Merimde is the subject of much controversy, and estimates 
given vary from 5000 n.Ci to 3000 b.c. 

The Faytiin w4S the home of a related group of Neolithic 
people in tiTly linws when a beautiful lake alttaeted myriads 
of birds, a variety of wild animals, and men to live on its reed- 
lined shores- A saudroch cli near by gave shelter and support 
for huts; the soli was extremely rieh aud the fshing and 
hunting perfect. So contented were the people that they 
never seem to have gone farther than the noighhouritig escarp¬ 
ment to hunt or Obuin chert for implement-making, They 
camewSdi the same general oultute as hlertmdians, buL cot 
as full or advanced. It is u neertain whether they kept domestic 
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aniniftlj; it has beta sugEHlcd that huding itught liivt been 
pKcaricus in stith a rendezvnus of wUd ijcastsL Tbar p&titiy 
is coarse and monotemoLiB (Fig. 7>,atid they rtcvei carved ivory, 
although Lusks lay abcut (hdr viIIabc; Itwy ciccIlDd in all 
tinds of basket-wort and reed mattlas (Fig. 6^ m). Their 
grain'-pits wen! Uiied wtih beaotirul coiled basketry. Of great 
interest aHi their mmieroas holEffw-hasod arrow-lieads of many 
varieties, which are csscily like those of Megalithie Spain about 
2500 BJC, (Fig. 6, p). ^s no graves have been found, we prob- 
ablyjiave a vtryiinadrqLiaieJdefi of the eultuK of these people 



Fio. 7-FAYUM POTTZitV 

who lived about 7,W0 years ago, according to the caieful 
researches of ItwEr cscavator. 

Bffdtrr/tfftf — Away itt Upper Egypt a charminE people lived at 
Badarl, and we have an amazin^y full knowledge of Iheh Life, 
their clothes, and even their bodies, which have been preserved 
in the sand. The climate was cooler and ihOTe moist then Ihao. 
novv^ so (hat large trees grew on the spurs of high land under 
lit cliffs above water level. There the Badariaas lived and 
looked down an endtess stretch of reedy matsh intersected by 
lanes of open water, where hippos and crocodiles wallowed, 
aadcountlets wild birds rose from the thickets of papyrus reeds 
whkh were so tall and sturdy that they were excellent for 
boat- and hut-jtuklng. So numerous aud attractive are the 
objects found that it is difficult to rcalire (hat these fnlli lived 
perhaps 6,000 to 6,500 years ago. 
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!&ccailSe [he debris left froiii Ihe villo^ is only shallAw^ it is 
thcrueht th&t, in spite of their Advanced culture^ the iuhabitatits 
did not slny lon^ on one siccr Tbey were a sEi^tEy muted rate, 
but most of them bud smalt sli^t figures and faocs with 
delicate features^ narrow jlwS, nod narrow high beads Crrvaied 
wilh thick and wavy black or brown haifn The meo wore their 
hair IooEf ai^d tbc women ncmir allowed theirs to grow twyond 
eight inches ", but they plaited it^ oorlad it into tinglcts, and one 
Woman set Ibe fashion with a ourly fringe I Some people had 
sandy hair, and one golden'haired child has been found. 

The mnjority nlnsety resemble ihc Somalis^ the Cravidians of 
India, tbe Veddahs of Ceylou^ and the earliest ?redynastic 
people of Bgypt. Although tbfiy were a small race, a few 
tnusnilar men reached sii r«t. 

The men were- veiy particular about their toilet—jnogt were 
cican shaven, and all had razors. Some men, Women, and 
children wore Linen kills and caps, and it was coLd enough for 
skin gamnents with the fur inside, as wcE! as fine soft leather 
clpth^ with carefully cut fringes. The weaving was not 
Mnateufisb, hut as good as some of later times. Men and 
women were fond of jewellery and dnehed ihcmscEvcj and ibcir 
dead relatives in all tbey could get. 

The dead were provided with the best of evetything; some 
ev'cn carried pieces of Linen in ibrir hand& which may have been 
the lirsl handkerchiefs. A man wilh n linen tiEr was evidently 
very Hch, for over it be wore a fine skin tucked under one arm 
and over (he othcr> and round this was wound sev'craL times a 
girdle made of hundreds of small glazed beads threaded on flatt- 
He had a shell braccEot on one arm and on the other a leather 
thong and a greenstone pendant. 

In tbcir wavy, dark bair these folk wore feathers, tall ivory 
comhg carved with animals’ heads ^Fig. &, d). or bands of gaily 
coloured Red Sel shells. For necklaces and bracelels and 
girdles they had beads of spirally^twi^ted copper, glazed stone, 
turquoise, caroeliae, quartit, felspar, o&tnch shell discs, and 
sbdU- Not so much to our taste is the greenstone nose-pELig 
found In position (Fig. S, r}, hut Ehc hippo amulet of green jasper 
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(Fig. S, (he earrings, the ivory hajigljes inset wiih h-right 
blue txadsj, the ostricli feather fans. and. the ivory tailtt poti 
Eitd hairpins would detEgfat a modcni wooun (Fig. 9, d}. For 
" iftuLkC't]^ ” they used eastor-aLl to pnlish their bodies, 
irialachice to paint round iheif eyes to enhance their lujtre and 
rcduDC the snn^s gJarc, and raugc for [ip-SCick. Every woman 
owned a palette on which In grind hci face'pain t (FIj.. 3, g}. 

Although the reed-and^mud hots seem poor diinsy afTairs, 
they were comfortably furnished atld had low beds with closely- 
plaited Straw mattresses, pillows of ^ne leather or linen 
rdled with chaff, and " blankets of beautiful fnr and soft 
leathern Reeds from the marshes were woven into fine matting, 
baskets, and probably screens, Coohihg was done in front of 
iheir huts, where oooking-pots, resting on charcoal in shallow 
hollows, have been found. 

In irrigated plots the Badarians grew wheat (emmci) and 
barley, and though they had no pigj they probably kept oaedt 
sheep and goats. For hunting they had learnt to make thin 
wooden boonieraDgs, but tbe^ used hoBow-based and 
leaf'shaped arrow-heads (about which much wliL be heard 
laterD, bone points, and maces. Thecr wonderfully ffaked 
cnn'cd knives with saw-edges have a Solutf can re-toucli of great 
beauty. As so few Sickics have been found, it is thought that 
the cereals were puiied up by the roots. They probabty fished 
wEUi little hone-hooks and nets (Fig, 9, if}r 

Here, again, were peaceful folk living without warlike 
weapons in their little paradise. Very few of their skeletons 
have broken bones, but a few show signs of tumours and 
aribtiiis- As in most primitive communities:, tbo death-rate 
among chiidren was very high. 

Models of boats suggest that the Badariansustd the river as a 
highway (Fig. S, p). Certainly they were tn louclj with other 
people; and traded for article; that came from a distance, 
such as Copper, malachite from Sinai, shclEs from the Red 
Sea, and porphyry from Nubia. Sfaybe (hey bad indirect 
contact with some advanced eastern cultures, for Ibcir numerqua 
steatite beads were covered with a blue and green glaze, and it ia 
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unlikely that tbuy wutd matiufsictuiic Such a difficLilt pftKiuct. 
They may tiavelcarntto tiae copper dnwu^drcppinftiiifllactiitc 
into the fire andf fiadtog that it lUTticd into A soft stonc^ 
hamTncred it into tittle things iiJtehwds aod boKJS and needles. 

of religion (here is little trace- It is uneertaSn whether the 
few feitule fignres represent the Mother Goddess, thougji 
amulew of gttzeSItt and hippos suggest that the latex Egyptian 
totem cults were already forming (fig, 9. e). Sonietiinej 
animals received the same careful burial as human beings. 
Dogs, sheep, own aad gazelles, wrapped in mats and even 
precions lined, haw been found in wcll'iBBtle graves- lined 
with stones. In one grave were fiiticeji dogS of all ages. ThtJ 
Seems more like an noimal cult than sacrifice. 

Es'crythiTig possible was done (o ensure the happiness and 
comfort in the ncit life for men. womeu. and children alike. 
At Dadari bachelors appear to have been buried in a special 
area ; if so. it seedts that men outtUlTPbcrcjd women. ^ A 
people had their pet gazelles, Add probably cats> burled with 
them. All had a food-pot near tbeir haodi, and one person a 
plate with bread on it t Graves dug in the sand were lined with 
malting or were hut-like structures ^stifiks. reeds, and maitldg, 
and the bodies were frequently in rush hampers or comns, 
while a few were placed on beds ox^ biers. They were laid In 
rest cn pillows and covered with skins or soft leather, and all 
faced the sunset- 

A child often lying in a mah coffin wore necklaces of shells, 
blue beads and carnelian, and her httle hands rested on a slate 
palette so that she could easily paint her eyes in the spirit world. 
Before her face were a bowl and an ivory spoon I her amtious 
mother inEcRdcd to make sure that she had her pomdge every 
morning 1 A baby was given ostcich"tips to place in her hair I 
Several men had bead girdles. OM- of 5.000 blue glazed steatite 
beads. The living did not grudge anything to the dead. 

The Badalians probably believed that their absent frien^ 
lived in the eemeleries, for still among ihc graves, lying in 
hollows fiUed with brushwood, are large cooking-pots eoniain‘ 
ing grain and meat chopped up with (lint> saw-edged knives. 
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EvidcaUy family feaits were prepared (icre for the- dead 
and living to share. 

Tht Badarian vromfio were ciperl potters, and one needs to 
handle their ware to appreciat* i(£ thinness, &a« testure, and 
polishr The surface is satin-smooth and covered with graceful 
ohliique ripple maikings made by a fine oomh. The pots were 
laid mqutii downwards on aa open lire so that the tops were' 
blackened by Ihc smoke and the rest remained dull red. 
Another variety is a iin* polished black ware, often pattern- 
bumisbed, and fateommon orldtcben use a coarse, badly-fired 
pottery was made in large quantities. The shapes are bag- 
like or copies of leather hoitJes, or leather bowls with shoulders 
shaped by the insertion of withy hoops to stretch thenir Tor 
ladlittE out the slew or porridge square-bowled spoons with 
aiumal-heaiJed handle were carved out of ivory. There wm no 
mass produclior; each was different from the others (Pig. 9, 
a-c). 

More is known about (he Badarians than ahont any other 
early people, but it is obvious that they had advanced far 
beyond the experimental stages of Nooktliic life. 

JWiJrr.—The Tasians seem to have bean the forerunners of 
the Badarians, and they practised the same culture in many 
ways, but on a more incagre scale. There are, however, 
panlinE and notable Mceptiens. The pottery is quite different 
and consists of endless ^wla with narrow necks of vatying 
sizes, and of lOU^er hrqwn or gfflyish-black ware (Rg, 9, b)r 
Black-topped or rod pots are exceedingly rare, and tlw only 
ripple-marked one known has vcflical ripples, while the 
Badariani’ are all oblique. The moat iniciestlns type is a dark 
trumpet-shaped beaker with two holes in the rim and bands of 
cross'baiicbod triangles filled with white paiat. Thcae are one 
of the surprises of archsology. They are unique, woept for the 
ciactly siniilar but plain beakers of the Michelsberg culture of 
the Rhine and Switzerland of 1,000 years laler, and yet no 
intef'n'ejuog links arc known. The models, for th^e pots were 
the leather bags made from animals" scrota sntdi as uie still 
used by some races. The triangularjpattern on the TasiaD 
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appears vicfy persistedCly on ttc Mcgaticliic figurines 
of Farlugal of 2500 b.c. (Fig. 44^ a). 

Tho Tttsian AidL Implecaents ane not lu line as tbo Ead^riai], 
but maDy pglbbed slone ajits were made for wood-choiipicig. 
The few stuUs so far described are quite different from the 
effecninate Badarian sIcuIIe; they are square^faced and wide- 
jawed, of rugged lypt The relatitmsliip of these two peoples 
awaits fiarlhcx imnsiigation. 

One of tlie most controversial subjects of atchKOlogy has 
been the role of Egypt in prehistory, and each new exMvalion, 
so far from pointing to a solution, adds to the complexity of the 
problem. Before tie dawn of Mcolithic cultures tic Nile 
Vattcy seems lo iave been, very fitlf^ontairiBd and to have 
evolved iodigeuDus cultures. 

Until recently the nwt stage appeared to be that of fairly 
advanced and Widely separated agricultural villages; iui tie 
discovery of the potteiy-njflklng nomads of Khartoum plO^ 
ably reveals a link between fnod-gathcreis and Neolithic 
peoples. It also raises the prablem of tie origin of the Neo- 
litiuc way of life. Did lie knowledge of agriculture.^ 
domeaticaiion of animals, weaving and poltcry^maktos, ori^a- 
ate in one area at roughly one period at were they acquired 
by different people at varying perieds? 

At one time it WAS [icnghl that when men settled tofaroung, 
women made pottery; but now it ia knewn that several coni' 
parativcJy advanced NeoUthiu communities did not use pots, 
and that the Khartoum fnod-gathereis were good putters. 3f 
potlciy originated in Africa—there is eirly pottery in Kenyan 
how did it reach Syria, Iran, and Iraq? ^Moreover, ^sc 
countries have very early pottery of a vety different kind from 

that of KharEoum. . 

Egypt may possibly be the Eret home of agncnllure, but 
hardly of the domcsiitariou of animals, whUe the high plaleaui 
or foothills of the Kurdistan mountains might wcU be. 

One (het must be remembered: travel was easier m ±ose 
days, because the hcavief rainfall made at least partially 
fertile much of the land which is now desert. 

D 




CKAFTIH t1l 

from village to town-late NEOLFTHIC 

AND CHALCOLITHIC 

We Iiavc s«n that llic carHeit traEts af NcoUthic peoples 
reveal a vay simple way of life, k™i nol a gtanxIardiMd one. 
Thc nint indwiiy of M«ain was superb, but there woo no 
doraesile aaLmals; Aciau lia*l oot the oDnunoncst Nmlithle 
iQOl—an axe; the first settlers at Has. Shamara and Xericbo 
did not make pottery. Exeept in Ii^ypt there was strangely 
little sign of leligion or cate for the dead, far less than in tho 
Old Stone Age. Some peoples—th* Badartans, for instance- 
had a fairly advanced peasant culture, while otters, like the 
Haisurta campdwelJers and the first inhabitanls of Mersin, 
lived on a mueh lower level. 

The ccraiparativo age of all early sites 1 j vary uticerlain, and 
so far even the approximate dates given by archeologists vary 
greatly. The hei^t of a nmund is the main guide to its age, 
for it is known how long art easicrn village of mud bricks 
survives, and this period can be multiplied by the number of 
layers in a rnouid. The hrsE reliable date is about 3000 b.c., 
and most mounds grew twice as high before that date as they 
did after. Many faciorsn however, may inHueace the destruc¬ 
tion of a mud villase; some houses may have been built more 
strongly than others or bad stone foundation walls. loi'asion 
levelled villages much more rapidly than gradual deeay, and 
some sites were abandoned and then nc-lnhabilcd. With all 
these posslbUklies it is surprising that there U &ueh gcnerel 
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ajTecmetit amoQB esperts I'c^jiniJ'ng dates. Ai excavaiiod hu 
tlic morE ptobaWc bas It bccoflie Ibat the NMlsibifi 
way of life was well tslsblished in many pUfiEi loQ£ bcTorE 
5000 B.Cr On A chtotisloglcal lablt cultures should not be 
liMd in scattc potsltionsi, but -ihould nsalLftte slightly op 
and dovvo until futlher KSMich ftOtitles them to a iiMd 
potltlonr 

After the early stages of Neolithic life caiue long wheti 
gradually^ but VEry sbwiy, improVcioecit in famiog and 
building took plate, and peoples ia widely separa^ villae« 
began to eiperimcnt in painting their pottery. This period is 
best known at Tell Nassuua^ thouBh in mosl sites the changes 
brought by the influx of CWW peoples Of idws and the oflect of 
intfeasing tradE can be fallow^. In a book of this sLu, 
howeverj it is possible only to gllEBpse early life at long interv^s, 
and 3C we turn now lo the end of the NeoJithic period, which 
iDErges into the Chalcolithic period. 

Copper was in gejwral use but 5till searte ind protious »nd 
treated as a stone, while flint was used for tmplejMnis and 
weapoDs. In niany cases the simple- Ecir-suffioloo-i vill-agi bad 
grown into a wcll-organiBtd social unit with considereblc trade, 
well-built bouses, and usually a definite relijsOUS cult. StOl It 
had essentially a Neolithic civiliiatiotif largely scir-sufficicni, 
peaceful, and appaicnlly detnocTaiic. The -unly way to realise 
its essedtial qualities is t& contrast il with the war-mating, 
slave>^tatiDg, king' and pric^i^riddc^, luxurious BrOilze Age. 
Gordon childe. in W'hat Hstppened in HtsH>ry (PeliCBJi Scries), 
gnves a. splendid bird's-eye view of all eariy cultures. 

SomtlLmes ihc Chalcoliihic culture is called the Halafian, 
after the site of Hulaf. whith hfls givec ite name to the 
painted pottery that spread over and inHucnccd much of the 

civiUtied world cf that day. . ^ 

JfaJit //.—At the end of the NcoUihic period the vtllage ^ 
Sialk (Level II) hs4 grown much larger, and though tho 
people carried on many of the old traditions, they had pro¬ 
gressed considerably and new ioflueoocs had crept in. Although 
some folk still lived in pu^ huts, othen built goad-sized houses 
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with roLLudalion waik. Amis of surnfriEil triclcs, Afld Achws 
that swung on stone pivots. Tho wamen wcfC bficomin^ 
how 3 «-ptoi 3 d. for they p&mtcd the i^a^-plastened v/aUs of their 
rooms isd. Thfi t«hDiq,tic of stotic-gtiaA in^ had been greatly 
improved by ttic invention of a pTismatlcdriflH so that men were 
ttbi* to raafce many beautifnl bracelets of white marble and 
veined and transparent alabaster beads of the hardest stone and 
fine Slone vessels. They had more oopphii than their pre¬ 
decessors, but it was stiil treated as a soft ttooe to bo hammered 
into buttons and brocelotsj awls and pins. Contacts with Ihc 
outsicte world bad wSdened considerably, for to their vLUage 
came turquoise fioin Khoiasan and precious shells from the 
distant Rod Sea and Pcisian Gulf, 

They were Still peaceable, simple faimers, huuiiug with slmg- 
stone and maces, laboriousJy digging their garden plots with 
chipped and polished stone b«s held in the hand, caring for 
then animals (including pigs) and Iccepine dogs as pets and 
guards. The bones of horses were found ia their honsei, but 
probably the horses were hunted and not domeaiicated. Little 
bahed day figures of their flocks rnust surely have been 
modelled for some magical or religious purpose. 

The women made very fine red pottery. As they now baked 
it in ovens, the beat could be paniaily controlled and the 
pottery more evenly cooked Tbc black decoration an the red 
pots is delightful. Much of it is based on the Sialk basketry 
tradition, but a great inoovalioiS was tho use of auimal designs. 
Surprise and shock for thcorLsls lie in the foet that the poii^ 
painted charmingly naturalistic figures of animals and wild 
birds on one vase, and on another painted the same creatures 
in such a Btyliffld fashion that, if the mteisening stages were 
not shown on other pots, it would be iraposalbic to tcii what 
they represented. A vast amount has been witieo about the 
cvointicm of stylized desi^s from naturalistic drawings and 
the correapoFiding sophisticacion and cnatuiity of the artists; 
but the peasant women of Sialk destroy such theories by 
being eupcrts in both techniques at the same time (Fig, 10)1 
People such as these lived round the great desert basirr of 
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Iran from Aoau in Ihft liorlll to jChasau in the SOUthj rrom 
Chastimat AU in the to BaSucJuslin m the casL 

IVafE Jo the south W« another CllUuWi, 

even more widespread, from the Kercianshfll-Kaniadaii roarl 
to Fm^i Laiiitao, and KLiimaa. Because of its buff-coloured 
pottery it is called the “ buff ware cultuie/' but little is Itnowa 
of the people who used it. From cjtcavations at Giyau (V) 
and Bakuro (II) they seem to have reached much thesaiKStafe 
of culture as the Sialk fanners. As tLDie went Ob Neolithic 
people spread wherever the land was suitable for cultivation 
and Braziog, until from Anau a nd Siallt across the then fertile 
plateau to India and the Indian Ocesa potters painted their 
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ON 3IALK II POTTEFlY 


pots iu villages which shared a common life in a remaikable 
way for such early times. Sir Auiel Stein, riding over the 
desert of Pars and Baluchistan, has foUoW'ed their trail by 
seaiching for pmntcd potsherds and village mouudi which 
tell their story. Before these folk had spread so far. however, 
the BrouzcA^ had dawned in the old centres of cdviliialion. and 
Sialk bad become a town with a uew hioad-htaded population 
settled alongside the old Mediterraoeau race. 

Meanwhile, away in Iraq, oo the lowcf foothills of the Aati- 
Taurufi, and capectsHy near Mosul on the upper- Euphral«. a 
large number of prosperous yillages existad io late Neolithic 
and early Chalcollthic times. They were probably inhabited 
by hill folk of ModiterrancaTi type, who, having already learnt 
agrioulture, were attracted by the very rich soil of the district 
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Apparenily liey cncouolered no oppnaitifio, for they had no 
Nrtapons and built uisdcfcnded vilkees. and they were 
sutEicwatly undisturbed to croct village after vilJagt on one site 
for hundreds of years, Agricaltorc was easy in this Me soil 
(with sulfitdcnt winter rain), and they had lim* to cultivate the 
Arts-^in their taw chiefly the- art of pottery pantuig. 

Hassma Ltvtis lo-V,—In the flourishing village of Hassuni 
daring the Chalwlithic period " Arehain” ware was replaocd 
by what is calledStandard ware, hut whether this jndic^M 
a new people or nifircly a naw fashioa is not known Th* 
pleasing contrast between a dull iurfac* and ahining black paint 
or vke versa was 150 longer appreciated, dull black or broi^ 
paint was applied to a malt iurfnoe. This ware is like that of 
Nineveh I (Fig, 11). There was little variety in the desigp^, 
but a unique tochuiciue was introduced—the combinatioD, of 
incised patterns with paintings atid these folk foutided a 
tradition to which Uler scaefatlons clung even when, from 
Level ni onwards, the greatly superior Samarran ware was 
imported. This wonderful pottery presents a pretty problem. 
It is dittinctLve and cjtcclicnt, and it appears in a few sites from 
Saraarra On South Assyria) to North Syria, yet it is never 
associated with any particular culture or peop^ (Figs. 11 
12), In the modern world we shnuld trace it to a faoto^, 
such as the Wedgwood or Crown Derby, but in the third 
milknniuid &.C- it is uncertain if there were even specialned 
potters, though it is hard to bcheve that the best Saniarran pota 
were luado by peasant housewives. On the other hand, how 
onuld such helical* ware be traded over such long distannes, 
when even pack-aciunals were unknown? In any case, wouEd 
the prebistoiic peasants buy pots [we know thr^ vaUred and 
niendfid them), or were pots traded for someihing they con¬ 
tained? If M, the lovely plates have stm to be esplained: 
they must have i>cea treasured for their own sake. Yet if 
this ware was all made locally, why la it so smtiiar over fte 
-whole -awfl in wliich at is found 7 So diffi-'i^lt is it to aotount lOf 
its spread that some arehcologistj postulate a guild of wander¬ 
ing potters, like the travelling smiths of the Bronze Agcl 
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UfltiJ jBcintIjf it tis been uricfiftain wheliier Samanan ware 
was earlier than HalaflBD, but at Hassuoa it tiotiiis in lar^ 
quRDiities loFi£ before any Halafian pots Ita onpn is 

iii>’4terloti9 Hi tverx thoogJj Lt links witli the pottery of 
Iran, there is no certainty that it is derived from that source. 
It does upi seem to I* related to Hal af ware. 

By the time Samarran pots were treaaured in Hassuna 
households, the people were Hving in substantial dweUiogs of 
several rooms which opened on to a courtyard^ and, as the 
walls still stand ooe meite high, >* bas bwn possible to mate a 
good reconstruction, Tbe result is curionsly like the present 
houses in neat'by villages. Repeatedly escavators find that 
life has ehanged remarkably Uttle in primitive cammuaities 
during 5,000 or 6,000 years. DoKJis SwUflg on alone pivo^ 
bins were snnt in the floors, bread-ovens were carefnlly 
conatmeted, ibe thresbold was paved with stones and pot- 
sbecds, a stone drain carried oEf Ibc water, and in the eonrlyard 
was a low wooden bench on which the old men could sit in the 
sun I It would not seem strange if this early viUage could come 
to life tioday. 

After Level VI very little Hassuna pottery was made and 
Halaf ware took its place. Such a drsjtic change surely means 
that the indigencuB people were conquered or replaced by 
new-comers, and the succeeding villages fell in line with other 
centres of Halaf culture, 

Halaf pottery, or pottery strongly influeoced by it, was made 
in Iran, Syria, and as far south as Chassul in Palestine. It is 
interesting to consider the hold ibis bright, vigorous, and 
artistic pottery had on peasant fatmers' wives who never 
heard of each other and lived hundreds of miles apart. The 
ejwcllence of the best of this ware and the skilful diaugbtsman- 
Sbip of the designs suggest that it was Che wort of professionii 
potters with trade secrets passed down from father to son and 
with a long training. There was. however* a gfcat (^1 of very 
inferior ware made with slap-dash paintiog. Sc it looks as 
though the women tried to iruktafe the work of the master 
potters. 
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Arpachiyah .—It is easy to distinguish this pottery from all 
others, yet although thousands of sherds are known, very 
few plates and vases arc alike. At Arpachiyah, near Nineveh, 
where hundreds of sherds were collected, no two are duplicates. 
When the simplicity and limited scope of the designs are con¬ 
sidered, it says much for the ingenuity and keenness of the 
potters that they could combine so few motives in so many 
delightful patterns. Rarely in art has so much bew made of 
so little (Fig. 12). Colours, too, were limited, and in the best 
examples only black, white, buff, and red were used;^ yet 
monotony was avoided, and the glowing, rich, and lively 
colour patterns, beautifully executed, gave a unique charm to 
this marvellous ware of a simple people. To appreciate how 
generations of potters succeeded by trial and error in mastering 
every difficulty it is well worth while to read a most interesting 
account of the excavations (with coloured illustrations of pots) 
at Arpachiyah in Iraq, Vol. II, Part 1. In the earliest villages 
pottery was unevenly baked, the painting jerky and colours 
uncertain, but it gradually improved till in the stratum known 
as T.T.6—the heyday of Halafian culture—technique, form, 
and design reached perfection. The earliest painters often 
used rather naturalistic designs of animals and vegeution, but 
soon these were so stylized that they became part of a geo¬ 
metric pattern (Fig. 12, a, b. c). A favourite motive which 
may have had a religious impetus behind it, was the bulls 
head or Bukranium, of which a few examples out of an astonish¬ 
ing variety are pven on Fig. 12, b. 

It is almost ludicrous to turn from tlie charm of this 
to the simplicity of the homes of the potters. T^y lived in 
small rectangular rooms, with floors and walls of pisi or beaten 
clay and roofs of nutting covered with clay. On the outskirtt 
of the village were poor rced-and-watile huts. The ground was 
so muddy that roads of pebbles had to be made, and workmen 
excavating the Mte found them still useful 1 

At the time of the sixth village (from the top) the culture 
reached its height only to be destroyed by ruthless invaders who 
savagely broke everything in the headman’s large house, flung 
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his pots froifl room Vo roa™, and then set fire to it all. "Ttfi 
roof of rteds and mud and the mud walls crashed io aud 
huried the coTJVcutB bo well that excavatqiB hairc beeu able to 
dia out everythinaj piece togsther the bcautiftil pottery and 
figures, toots, and ornaments, and necenstruct the house- Two 
upper rooniB contained a hundred and fifty object?, it seems 
that this weaSlhy headman was atso a potter, a malccr of Stone 
VMca <Bud amuteiil) and flint and ohsidiari tnols. ?&ts and 
jewellery were lying close to the wstJl on carbonized wood, which 
must have h«n ihe shelves or tables r>r his ihow-room. In di* 
Btone^anrei'B workshop were thoutaads of cores and chips 
left hy the workmen, some of whom were eaperts, for they 
carved tiny figures (a male ooe only three^uarters O'f &ii inch 
in, height) iu stone, delightlhl little duoka in soapstone^ hutcci> 
flies, double aj(e? and Other amulets, as well as marble vases 
(chapter heading. One necklace is mteresting, for with 
obsidian beads are cowrie shells cut across aud probably filled 
with colour. Later, cowries were widely venerated because 
they wciTc believed to pcsstK life-giving power. 

Some of the finest laJSe plales (up (d fifteen liwhej in 
diameter) were found here. The design in the centre is atwayi 
rayed—Munetimea a Maltese cross or a sunflower ^ the border i* 
a close and marvellously accurate chtcioer pattern, giving 
alrat 3 si a suggesticn of rich embroidery in black, while, icd, 
and ochre. Jn Arpachiyah very little metal was found, and it 
is thou^t that even the advauced phase seen In tbe potters' 
shop occurred before 4000 b.c. That these folk did not use 
their painted ware merely for craamecit is proved by ^ 
discovery of i painted jar ootitaining the Mfltst trtown 
of wheat in a circular granary pit or silo like those iu use 
veday. 

The most interesting fiuds at Aipachiyah are related to 
religion, and they have thrown a totally unexpected light on 
Cretan cniis which flourished 1,000 year? later. The wide- 
jpread use of a double axe amulet was cnee supposed to have 
originated in Crete, but the Arpachlyahiaos had it, along with 
other favourite Cretan cult objects such as the dove, (Iw bull s 
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bead, and squatting figurines of women and serpents (Fig. 13. 
a~g). Female figurines, which played so large a part in 
Palaeolithic life, have not been found in the earliest Neolithic 
sites, and only recently a couple were discovered in the pre- 
Hal^ levels of Hassuna. Otherwise none are known till 
Halaf times, when they occur everywhere west of Iran. 

The Mother Goddess cult and ritual gradually became the 
dominating influence in the lives of people of all races from 
India to Britain, and it still retains its hold on some peoples 
today. It has always been connected with fertility and good 
luck for men, animals, or plants, for through sympathetic 
magic the little figures were supposed to give increase to women 
and flocks, and freedom from hurt to the people who owned 
and worshipped or csjoled them. Usually the head was not 
modelled, but left as a stump. The only parts of the body 
that noaltered were those connected with motherhood, the 
creation and sustenance of life; and any crude model that 
represented the type was efficacious. Nevertheless various 
types of figurines were evolved, all of which arcbsologists 
once thought originated in countries farther west: Cyprus, 
the Cyclades, Crete, etc. So it was an immense surprise to find 
many of them at Arpachiyah hundreds of years before they 
appeared elsewhere (Fig. 13, o). Models of doves, serpents, 
and domestic animals are very frequently connected with (be 
Mother Goddess cult. 

The bull was generally (he symbol of male virility and 
strength, and a beautiAiIIy carved bull’s bead amulet, along 
with the same motive painted on pottery, shows that it was an 
important element in the people's life (chapter heading). 

How far religion or ritual was organized it is impossible to 
say, but certainly it was long past its most primitive stages. 
Perhaps buildings of a type unknown before in the Near East 
have sonne religious significance. They are circular structures 
(called “ tholoi") with pis6 walls on wide foundation walls of 
river stones (Hg. 13, /, k). The earliest at Levels 9-10 consist 
of one chamber, but by Levels 7-8 a long rectangular entrance 
was added. One of great interest for western archeology is 
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shown in Fig. 13, /, where the nntechainber Uy at right angles 
to the main building and the whole was partly sunk in the 
ground and had a sloping ramp. It was built entirely of pisd, 
and enough is left to show that the roof was a low dome. All 
these points ntay throw light on the origin of Mediterranean 
tombs which in6uenced Megalithic building in the west. 

That all the circular rooms of the tholoi were domed is 
likely, but whether the entrance was roofed at all it uncertain. 
Mr. Mallowan reports that long modern underground granaries 
in the neighbourhood have a sagging gabled roof like that on a 
steatite amulet found at Arpachiyah (Fig. 13,^, m). Occasional 
traces of carbonized wood lying among the pis6 suggest that 
the roofs were made of wood. For what purpose such 
structures were used it is difficult to decide. They were not 
houses, nor were they tombs; but evidently it was well to be 
buried close to them, and near one were a number of figurines 
and fine poU. They must have been held in awe or respect by 
the peoples who built the superimposed villages, for founda¬ 
tions of old tholoi were never taken to pieces to build new 
ones, but fresh stones were brought up from the river. There 
were no ovens or hearths in these remarkable building; to 
it is doubtful whether they were houses. The largest is in the 
centre of the village and had walls three and a half feet thick. 
Mallowan thinks that this was a fortress or refuge for the 
villagers in times of danger. It seems more probable that the 
tholoi were tome kind of sacred building, and because of their 
sanctity men imitated them for tombs, as in Crete or Cyprus 
hundreds of years later. 

Unfortunately there is little to be learnt about the people 
who so strongly influenced future generations and other rac^ 
far beyond their ken. They seem to have gone about their 
daily work among their flocks and fields, with visits to the 
market town of Nineveh close by, much ns local farmers do 
today. Their potters had some contact with Halaf, ninety-five 
miles away, and probably with other towns of North Syria, 
but otherwise they lived apparently in a little world of their 
own. 
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Khabur A/ver.—The triangle formed by the tributaries of this 
river, which joins the Euphrates at Hasaka, must have been one 
of the most densely populated districts of Cbaloolithic times, 
for it is so thickly studded with tells that forty can be seen 
from Chagar Bazar (front end-paper map). In fart. North Syria 
seems to have been more popular in these early days than later, 
for the top strata of many tells contain a Chalcolithic village. 
People who farmed the fertile Khabur river area soon found 
that below Hasaka there was not sufficient rain to produce 
crops, and so all their villages lie to the north. 

Chagar Bazar is one of the most interesting sites. This 
mound has sixteen levels and is sixty feet high. The lowest 
level contains only incised and burnished ware, like that of 
Sakje Geuze, and, as this b typical of the west, probably the 
first settlers canne from that direction. Later, beautiful 
Samarran ware appeared, and with it the earliest known 
inscribed seal, engraved with dancing bird-like figures (Fig. 14, 
c). The Mother Goddess statues have painted on them striped 
jackets and trousers such as KurdUh women wear today; so 
here fashion has remained unchanged for more than S,0(X) 
years (Figs. 11, k; 14, a). The growth and decay of village 
after village and city after city on this site b a wonderful story 
which can be read in Iraq, Vrt. Ill, Part 1, 1936. 

Mersbt (Proto-ChalcoUthic Lesels 12-9-25 m. from the top). 
—Half the great mound of Mersin consbts of the ruins of 
Neolithic villages, but at 12 m. new. peoples from the East 
cither conquered the ffrst craftsmen or peacefully introduced 
new customs. For the first time substantial houses of mud 
brick, with corner-stones of dressed limestone and stone-paved 
floors, were built. Circular or oblong domed silos for com 
were made of pebbles packed in mud. It is curious that the 
stone industry (chiefly obsidian) continued to follow the old 
tradition, though it was poorer, and no polbbed celts have yet 
been found with it. 

The new-comers introduced the painting of pottery, but evi¬ 
dently they had not much experience, for their first designs 
were merely bands of colour round the necks of their pots. 
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FW. 14—HALAF. SAMARRAN. AND PROTO-HALAF POTTERY 
a. llauriiM is Uriped (patnMl) codunM and flwrin* In tuitaa on 

low »toot: f. unp«e«k)« from ««rlie«» known cylindM imI: A buU«flly 
■mokl: /. onlonlitiic dotlw on enrly SosMrnn imultcrdi: t. rod. brown. 
Of btftck OR buff wart from Proto-OulcoUtliic Mtfiio. 
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Gradually^ however, they experimented with parallel lines, 
checks, and chevrons, which were sometimes comlMned to 
make simple but effective patterns on bowls and jars (Fig. 14, 
g). Some of the later pottery is said to resemble that of 
Nineveh I, but other pieces appear to link with Thessalian 
ware, and others are like a few odd sherds from Alishar. 
Certainly Mersin seems a suitable site to make a link in the 
chain between eastern and western cultures. There arc many 
sites on the south Anatolian coast not yet excavated, which 
may yet add more knowledge. 

Above these Proto^halcolithk strata is a sterile layer; so the 
site must have been deserted until the arrival of people of late 
Halaf culture, bringing a more advanced and war-like dviliza- 
tioo. Before long a city with massive walls and gate towers, 
barracks and chief’s house crowned the mound. Probably 
this dates from the second half of the third millennium 1.0., 
when the life of the Middle East was changing rapidly. 

The early history of Palestine and Western Syria is gradually 
being unravelled, but is not yet quite clear. The land was much 
more fertile in early days than it is now, and it seems to have 
been well populated. One of the great centres of ” civiliza¬ 
tion ” throu^out prehistoric times was Jerkho. 

Jericho. —^Prof. Garstang’s excavations of this site have 
produced very surprising results and lively controversy. He 
found seventeen habitation levels, and he counts from the 
surface: so Bronze Age is I-VII, and VIII-XVH he calls 
Lower, Middle, and Recent Neolithic, below whkh lay 2 m. 
of Mesolithic culture like Natufian III and IV or Tahun. 
Most archeologists, however, think that here, as elsewhere in 
Palestine, there was no Neolithk period, but that the first 
agriculturists were Chalcolithic t>cople who came, probably, 
from Syria. No copper was found in Jericho in these levels, 
but very little indeed turned up in the Bronze Age layers, and 
metal of any kind was extremely rare in Patestine until late. 
When there was only a small quantity it was used again and 
again, and tomb robbers never failed to search for it. Far 
more extraordinary is the absence of pottery from the Jerkho 
* r ^ 
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villages until Level IX. Perhaps the people had such good 
substitutes in skin water-bottles and wooden cups and bowls 
that they did not feel an urgent need for pots. 

It is strange that the villagers of Levels X and XL though 
ignorant of pottery, used a paste of day to model impressive 
human figures over a framework of ree^. Two groups have 
been found, each consisting of a life-size man, a half-size 
woman, and a doll-like diild. These statues are naturally 
crude but have spirit and movement, and the modelling is 
surprisingly good. There are traces of red or brown paint on 
them, and the man’s hair and beard are indicated by red lines. 
The staring eyes are sea-shells careAiIly inserted from the back 
of the head. One set of statues was found in the inner room of 
a large house, and if they were cult objects it seems that the 
worship of the divine family began here hundreds of years 
before we know of it elsewhere (Fig. 15, /). 

The Jerichoans also used clay hjr plastering the walls of their 
houses and for lining their corn-bins hollowed out of the 
ground (Fig. IS, k). Garstang would start the evolution of 
pottery from these bins, which later were raised above the 
surface by clay rims or walls. Pire Vincent, however, does not 
think that they had any connection with pottery-making. The 
first pots suddenly appear in Level IX, and though of poor 
quality they were by no means primitive types made by 
people in the experimental stage (Fig. 15, a). The earliest were 
p>lain burnished, but soon some were coated with a cream slip 
on which chevrons and bands were painted and burnished 
(Fig. IS. b). It b a mystery why these folk adopted pottery at 
last, for the rest of their culture shows little change and no sign 
of invaders. 

They took considerable care in erecting their houses, though 
generally only slabs of mud were used for the walls, which, like 
the hard mud floors, were faced with lime. They were then 
painted with “ bold splodges of dull red or brown ** and 
actually potbhed with stones, some of which, tinged with 
red, still lie in the houses just as the busy housewives laid 
them down. Sometimes the main doorway was flanked by 
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column! built of curved bricks with grooves on one surface for 
bonding. In Level XI stood a building with a portico resting 
on six wooden posts, an antechamber, and a large inner 
chamber with a central post to support the reed-covered roof— 
strangely like the Greek megaron described by Homer. This 
structure was so important that it was rebuilt seven times 
to Level X, and as no hearths or domestic articles were found in 
it, it is not likely to have been a house. Moreover, day models 
of domestic animals, phalli, and small cones lay around iL 
These and the cluster of tiny rooms like pens in the forecourt 
suggest to the excavator that this was a farmer’s sanctuary. 

Stratum IX produced a ddightful clay model of a beehive- 
hut or shrine, three and a half feet high, which was so fragile 
that half of it crumbled away as it was being excavated. It 
consisted of two stories; the upper had two windows and a 
pillar supporting the domed roof, while the ground floor was 
paved with stones and had a dummy door with a shaped stone 
to be rolled into the door-frame. It is curious that whereas all 
the houses are rectangular, this model is round. Can it 
possibly be a link between the beehive tholoi of Arpadtiyah 
and the beehive tombs of Cyprus (Fig. 15, /)? 

The flint industry of these people was a variety of a type 
common to Palestine in Chalcolithic times, known as Tahun II. 
Warfare was so little practised that there were no special 
weapons for it. With the exception of one javelin head, the 
only weapons discovered were twanged or leaf-shaped arrow¬ 
heads. Most of the flints were tools—scrapers, big knives, 
picks, borers, one celt partly polished, and more than 800 
serrated sickle blades for insertion in handles (Fig. 15, csO- 
In the last phase agriculture became even more important, and 
very large curved sickle-blades with teethed edges were used. 
Pits were then sunk in the house-floors for storing grain. 
People must have lived almost wholly on the produce of their 
farms, for there was little hunting and arrow-heads were few. 
The whole story of the excavations at Jericho is intensely 
interesting and thought-provoking. 

, Chaxsul (Fig. 16).—There seems to be no end to the cultures 
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yet to be discovered and to the surprises which await the 
archeologist. In most formidable desert, three and a half 
tnilfK east of the Jordan, and four and a half miles north of the 
Dead Sea, there are a number of small low mounds covering an 
area of eight acres. The late Pire Mallon, a distinguished 
Palestinian archeologist, picnicked here at El Ghassul in 1929 
with some students, and was astonished to find the mounds 
littered with flints and potsherds. He returned to excavate, 
and in the course of many years unearthed a remarkable 
civilizatioo. The mounds consist of four layers of ruined mud 
houses which, the excavator believed, date from 4000 to 3500 
B.C. The culture was uninterrupted throughout, though a 
gradual development took place in everything except the 
pottery. 

The latest houses were of a crude sun-dried brick or pis6 on a 
foundation of small stones, and were probably built round 
courtyards. Each village was burnt out, and the quantity of 
charcoal suggests that the roofs were largely of wood. At flrst 
the pottery was fairly good, but it soon deteriorated, though a 
slow wheel was sometimes used. The commonest vessel was a 
conical cup like a straight horn, but there were also chalices of 
egg-cup shape and round jars with small lugs. Some vessels 
had simple bands and hatched triangles painted on them; 
others had finger- or nail-prints (Fig. 16, J~I). 

Labour-saving was not considered, hard stone being used 
extensively for saddle querns, whorls, loom weighu, and 
innumerable bowls. Implements of flaked flint or polished 
stone, but very few arrow-heads, were found; so the people 
depended on their stock for food. They wore woven clothes 
and much jewellery of semi-precious stones, bone, and mother- 
of-pearl—the “ moon drops ** of the Mother Goddess in later 
times. The cemetery of this sprawling village was not dis¬ 
covered, but several infant burials in pots or under sherds were 
found beneath the house-floors. 

So far this description gives nothing startling or original, but 
it was the debris of the walls which provided the sensation. 
These walls were painted with the most astonishing and 
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fantastic patterns, some of which call forth a fellow-feeling in 
modern painters. In this agricultural village, slumbering in 
the enervating Jordan Valley, men were intently painting 
religious pictures or symbols with ama^g skill and originality. 
All that remains of one naturalistic scene, covering thirteen 
square feet of wall, is a long ray, three pairs of human legs 
which are moving towards the legs of a great beast (an ox 7). 
Behind this are two more pairs of legs, all painted in Mack and 
white, light and dark red, and yellow, liiis suggests a scene 
of worship such as was common in Egypt and Babylonia. 

A totally ditferent type of art is shown in the very lively and 
impressionist painting of a bird. The photograph appears to 
show that it was executed in dabs of different colour without an 
outline, and it is utterly unlike the usual smooth, flat, and stiff 
paintings of neighbouring peoples. 

The symbols, in contrast, are painted in the neatest and most 
rigid style suitable for geometrical designs. The most impor¬ 
tant is a huge eight-rayed star. Another, very large and per¬ 
fect, has a fascinating and complex design within the rays 
(Fig. 16,/). On the same wall are unfathomable cubist ni^t- 
mares, among which appear twin eyes (like spectacles), remind¬ 
ing one of those so popular in Troy later and associated with 
the Mother Goddess as far as I>enmark (Fig. 16, d). These 
paintings stand alone. The naturalistic cultus scene is in line 
with those of Egypt or Mesopotamia. The star recalls the 
Arpachiyah plates, but the impressionist and cubist efforts 
cannot be matched anywhere and are startling reminders that 
our smooth generalizations about ancient peoples may yet 
suffer some jolts. 

As these paintings seem to have been on walls, one above the 
other (the cultus scene on the earliest), it may be that the 
building they adorned was a shrine. The only other site 
known on which house walls were decorated at an early date 
was Persepolis, about 4000 B.c.—hundreds of miles away in 
South Mesopotamia. 

The Ghassulian culture, apart from the paintings, bears little 
relation to any other, thou^ there are slight resemblances to 
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that of Ma’adi in Egypt It is not like that which was pre¬ 
valent in Palestine at the same time, the Tahuoan. Ghassulian 
far min g was based on irrigation, for though the district was 
more fertile then than now, the rainfall was insufficient for 
cultivation and water must have been brought from the 
numerous streams flowing from the eastern mountains—a feat 
which needed skill and organization. It seems likely, there¬ 
fore, that the people came from a country where irrigation was 
practised. 

At the time of the excavations Ghassulian culture was 
unique, but it has since been found frequently in Palestine from 
khudeirah on the Plain of Sharon to Pars and Jericho in the 
south. 

At Khuddrah Ghassulian sherds were found under a thick 
layer of rocks which had been formed later (kurkhn), and they 
may belong to the first half of the fourth millennium B.C. 
Wiffi them, buried on the top of one another in the sand, were a 
number of lidless chests and model houses of poorly baked 
clay (Fig. 16, a). They were from eighteen to twenty inches 
long, and all, with one exception, contained human bones. 
Whether bodies had been buried until the flesh decayed or 
whether the bones had been artificially cleaned it is impossible 
to say. The models suggest bouses of reeds tied together at 
the top to form an arched or pointed roof. One end wall is 
larger than the roof and has a large square opening—probably a 
door, but it is so high that a ladder would be needed to reach it. 
The other end wall is pierced by holes high in the gable, 
which a{^)ear to be too small for windows and may have been 
smoke-boles. The whole was mud-plastered and painted 
cream with brown bands and triangles. These house models 
recall those of early Central Europe, but in none of the latter 
base bones been found. Later urns were frequently made in 
house form. The Egyptians of the sixth to the twelfth dynasties 
(2500-2000 B.c.) put ** soul houses," model dwellings, on the 
grave for the spirit to inhabit. 

There is still much dispute as to the period to which the 
Ghassulian culture belongs. Its art seems to be late, but in 
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Jericho it has beea found just before the Bronze Age (3000 B.C.X 
and in Megiddo and several other sites it holds the same 
position. 

The Megalithic dolmens and stone cuts of Palestine and 
Transjordania are very numerous, but the meagre contents of 
the few which have opened throw no light on their origin 
or date. The same uncertainty surrounds the paintings at 
Kilwai in Transjordania. 

Alishar: Level O .—One of the disappointments of Near- 
Eastem archaeology is the lack of connections between Europe 
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and Asia, though almost every excavation makes the derivation 
of European culture from the Near East dearer. The few sites 
which have been explored in Central Anatolia ofTer meagre 
links, and further excavation is a pressing need. No true 
Neolithic has yet been reported, and the earliest culture known 
is Chalcolithic, though it is much later than other Chalcolithic 
sites in the Near East. The earliest settlers at Alishar 
specialized in wood carving, and a great number of wooden 
implements have been discovered. The burnished black and 
grey pots were often treated like wooden vessels, with rect¬ 
angular designs cut out of the clay in imitation of carving. 
Even the few roughly painted sherds had similar designs. The 
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houses were oval and had wooden pillars set in flat stones to 

support the roof. 

This culture is unlike any other known. AHshar was cut oCf 
frotn the west by the salt desert of Central Anatolia and, the 
only way to Syria being a pass over the Taurus Mountains, it 
was remote from the cultures which spread so widely from Iran 
to Palestine. In Level 1 is the first metal—a fine lead seal with 
a cruciform design. Copper appears later in small quantities. 

Many objects from this site, and from Alaca and Kum Tepe, 
are of great interest because they are so much like those found 
in Europe. Plain red ware like that of Cyprus and Syria 
replaced the early black pottery and was often burnished in 
lines to give a fluted effect. Pedestailed bowls, known as 
“ fruit stands ” (Fig. 17, a), and handled cups may be the 
prototypes of those found in Europe. Clay figures of the 
Mother Goddess may hint at two-way tra^ with Cyprus 
(fiddle-shaped) and Greece (round body and pillar-like head). 
One, however, with a few marks to Indicate the figure, is 
peculiar, and recalls the later Megalithic figurines of Spain. 
The lead seal seems to have been initiated in Greece and 
Central Europe (Fig. 17, g). 

The Turkish Government it now encouraging excavation in 
Anatolia, and reports from new sites will be read with great 
interest. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ISLAND aVILIZATIONS 

Tms brief survey has carried the story of man in the Middle 
East up to the time when the tempo of “ progress " was 
enormously increased by the epoch-making discovery that 
metals could be smelted and cast into tools and weapons which 
were a hundred times more efficient than those of stone. 
Naturally smiths were the key men of the new world, and they 
guarded their secret formula jealously, banding it down from 
father to son. Weapons and tools made by them gave their 
lords and masters immense wealth and power, which stimulated 
their ambition and provided the means to satisfy it. So from 
3500 to 3000 B.c. the centres of civilization in the Near ^t 
and Egypt developed from primitive, self-sufficient. Neolithic 
farming communities to strong and highly-organized Bronze 
Age States with a powerful ruling class, vast trade, and a 
complex and very dominating religious system. Luxurious 
palaces, great temples, almost modem cities, merchant navies, 
caravans, armies with chariots and hosts of civil officials 
61 
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fonned the basis of the Bronze Age life. Learned men made 
remarkable discoveries in mathematics, astronomy, building 
construction, and engineering: from simple signs elaborate 
forms of writing were develop^; craftsmen artists produced 
the most beautiful and intricate metal-work, jewellery, fine 
stone carving, and every conceivable household and personal 
luxury. 

Business was conducted on a large scale, usually by temple 
officials on behalf of the deity or semi-divine king, and ^o on 
their behalf prospectors were sent on arduous expeditions to 
remote countries to obtain precious stones, meuls, and magical 
substances, such as gold, pearls, amber, incense, etc. 

International problems and relations caused as much 
trouble then as now, and there was the same greedy nationalism 
and lust for power, often camouflaged under the cloak of the 
national deity. Regular trade routes were followed over every 
kind of difficult country. Neither deserts nor terrifying moun¬ 
tain ranges prevented travellers from reaching Baluchistan, 
Persia, India, and even China. Kin^ and nobles always liked 
to collect curiosities and would etjuip fleets and caravans to 
fetch dwarfs and strange animals and plants to give distinction 
to the gardens of their palaces. Along sea and land trade 
routes settlements form^ and new centres of dispersion 
grew up. 

It was a barbaric world where splendour and poverty, beauty 
and cruelty, went side by side; where brilliant discoveries 
received less respect than grossest superstitions; where 
elegance and ignorance throve together; where wise laws stood 
beside age-old traditions, and fine moral teaching and true 
piety made little impression on the priestly gospel of magic. 

In such a world there were constant upheavals, outpourings 
of peoples seeking fresh land, and displacements of peoples by 
conquerors. Out of this melting-pot, which so often bubbled 
over, came Neolithic life to Europe—a Europe as much behind 
the civilized world of that day as Africa was behind Europe in 
Livingstone’s time. 

Cyprus .—Cyprus was well populated in the fourth millen- 
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nium, and this is not to be wondered at, for the island could be 
seen from the great ChalcoUthic cities of South Anatolia. It 
might have been expected that immigranU would simply 
transfer their Anatolian heritage to their island home, but this 
did not happen. Here, as in so many other instances, a new 
culture developed, showing many analogies with the old but 
never becoming a mere copy, although there must have been 
constant intercourse with the mainland. 

One of the earliest settlemenU was Khirokitia (4000-3500 
B.C.) where, at first, pottery was unknown and spouted bowls 
and cups were laboriously hollowed out of river stones (Fig. 18, 
c). Basins were also scooped in the earth and lined with clay, 
as at Jericho. Later, red burnished pottery suddenly took the 
place of stoneware, as though new immigrants had conquer^ 
the island. Usually it was plain, but some was combed to give 
a streaky effect and others were incised or ornamented with 
knobs, as at Malta (Fig. 18, e, d). 

Through the centre of the village runs a road of stones, and 
on each side of it, as close as houses in a slum, are the rniw of 
many round buildings (tholoi) similar to those of Arpachiyah, 
except that at Khirokitia the large ones were tombs. Each 
contained two or three skeletons with heavy stone querns on 
their heads or cbesu, and bowls, broken intentionally, near by. 
One body, buried beneath a stone jrfatform and between two 
well-built stone piers, was violently distorted like the skeleton 

at Jericho. . i. j 

The small tholoi are from 4 to 6 m. wide and probably bad 
beehive superstructures of pis6 or mud-plastered reeds, but the 
Urge ones were 10 m. wide with walls 2 m. thick. Enough of 
one remains to show that it was corbelled, the first corbelling 
known in the Mediterranean area. The large tholm are 
surrounded by open spaces, which are enclosed by walls, and 
within the spaces are quantities of burnt bones around stone 
tables (Fig. 18, a, b). 

In successive floors of one tbolos were the skdetons of twenty- 
five infants, some lying on adults and some in stone-lined holes. 
On a lower floor it a “ throne,” a seat of river pebbles, and three 
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small hearths, on one of which lay a skeleton. A model human 
head, apparently ornamented with snakes, was found on an 
upper floor. 

Here lie the clues to the beliefs of the tholos buildera, but 
who can interpret them? All we can say b that snakes 'tttte 
the emblem of the great Cretan goddess and in the Bronze Age 
Cyprus had a strong snake cult. It is curious that figurines 
of the goddess are not known until the Chalcolithic period. 
A carved lion or panther's head from Khirokitia may be a 
religious emblem, though it b usually described as part of a 
chief’s sceptre. 

These folk, with their dubious ritualbtic customs, were pcaoe- 
fhl farmers, using flint sickles and polished stone axes for their 
work, and hunting a little, thou^ apparently without bows 
and arrows. They dressed in woven garments fastened with 
hammer-headed pins, and wore stone beads and pendants. 
The numerous skeletons discovered disclose interesting facts. 
The first settlers were of Mediterranean race, but they were soon 
followed by Armeniod people, who bound their children’s 
heads to ensure distortion. Previous to thb discovery the 
earliest evidence of this custom came from the end of the 
Bronze Age. 

Thu primitive civilization seems to have been closely linked 
with the next, that of Erimi, a Chalcolithic culture with copper 
tools and red on white pottery (Fig. 18, h) bearing some 
slight resemblance to that of Thessaly. Life continued as 
in the earlier stage but was more varied. The cult of the 
Mother Goddess became important, and some fine, austere 
figurines were made, one of which wears a model of herself 
as a pendant.* This period is approximately dated 3500- 
3000 B.c. 

Neolithic Crete .—^The extremely interesting island of Crete 
received its earliest Neolithic populations from Asia Minor 
about 4000 1 . 0 ., and the depth of the strata shows that the 
period was very long. How we should like to find the boats 
in which those early seafarers braved the dangers of an 
• Some beautiful examples are shown in the British Museum. 
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UDirnowu and treacherous scaj Hit huts ia which thcylivedH and 
figurines of th* deities they worshipped. Alas^ the only relics 
which have twen discovered are CMtse, plain pottery bowls^ 
oftcQ burnished inside and out! 

At length new peoples arrived with a much hi^er culture 
and a fine traditiou of poHery-malring. They brought black 
indsed ware decorated with punctured ribbons and chevrons. 
As the hiciikins were filled with white, the effect was bright 
find sparkhne. There was also a beautiful pattcrn-bumished 
ware with a rippled effect. Their houses were well Stocked 
with a good variety of hifgc open bowls, miniaiuro CUp4, 
pedestalled goblets> ladles, and triangular parlitiotied trays— 
probably oJTering-tables. Many vessels had sharply carioated 
shoulders and wish-bone and tubular handles (Fig, IS, 

Gay spools and spindle whorls were incised with the satne 
patlemB as the pottery, and occasionally with birds and animals. 
The details of Cretan Ncohlhic culture are spcckUy woith 
noting for the bearing they tniy have on the westward rrugra- 
cioDS of Mediterranean peoples. 

These folk mtroduced a variety of figurines of the Mother 
Goddess, who was to play so great a part In Cretan life- Some 
arc sitting or squatting fat figures, and some are fiat and 
fiddlfr^haped—prototypes of (he later Cydadlc idoTs (Fig, IS, 
ff, i). Probably part of an ofi’ering left by worstippers at her 
shrine was a group of tiny vases, a plump figurine, a large 
piece of meteoric iron (magical), and sea shells. Another 
important Cretan symbol, the asc amulet, goes back to this 
remote age. 

IBy Upper Neolithic rimes the people were living is solid 
houses, with the lower storeys of undressed IlmestoDe blocks. 
The upper storeys may have been of sun-dried bricks. So^e 
houses consisted of one room only, but other? had several 
small rooms irregularly plscioed. 

The standard of pottecy fell oS". although Jcitns were used for 
the first time. Copper was introduced to a slight eatent, and 
even copper ase^liMds wwe made, hut stone was still the chief 
material for (ools and weapoDS. 
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It is fasdnatiog to search for analogies with objects found in 
Neolithic Crete and to try to glimpse what lies behind the 
archaeological comparisons. The closest connections were 
with Anatolia, but the figurines, axe amulets, mace heads, and 
much of the pottery, including the pedestalied bowls, were the 
common tradition of the Near East Vinda (p. 76) also 
had punctured ribbon decoration, pedestailed bowls, and other 
pottery fashions, probably because they and the Neolithic 
Cretans inherited ^e same tradition. The plump stone axes 
and clay ladles might have come from Merimde, and it was with 
Egypt that most of the traffic was carried on, as far as is known. 
Crete later developed a distinguished civilization which was 
very different from any other of the Near East, and her people 
became great mariners. In many ways the Cretans seem to 
have more in common with ourselves than any other ancient 
people in their love of sport and the sea, their free and natural 
way of life, and they excelled us in their love of beautiful things 
and joyousness. 

The Cyclades .—^These barren little islands did not attract 
immigrants until about 3000 b.c. when they were colonized 
from Anatolia, probably because prospectors came seeking the 
rich store of metals and valuable stones—copper (Paros and 
Siphos), obsidian (Melos), marble in several islands, and emery 
(Naxos). This extensive trade may have attracted pirates, for 
many of the villages are fortified. The extent of the early 
maritime trade is proved by the discovery of a vase of Paros 
marble in a predynastic grave in Egypt. No wonder that ships 
were often drawn on Cycladic vases 1 

These tiny islands developed a distinctive culture which was 
carried abroad by the merchants and strongly influenced later 
peoples, figures of the Asiatic Mother Goddess were some- 
times austerely and delicately carved in marble, but the 
which spread so widely is a flat fiddle-shaped thing which 
would be unrecognizable if the intermediate stages were not 
known. 
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Part H—-Overland Migrations to Europe 


ciLurrzR V 

THE ENTRY INTO EUROPE 

Ne(hjth]c cuElurs mcbfd Europe by four miiifi fDUles : (i) na 
overfADd route frorn the south-ea&t lA aud along the DaquIw 
qad ita tjibulAries; (2) a route along thit North Afnean 
coastal plains, pro^bly rroffl Egypt, to Spdo and through 
France to En^tud; (3) a siaiitiKie route from the Eaitcra 
Medicerrantan through (he straits of Oihteltar to western aud 
northern Europe \ (4] a coatinootat route from South Russia 
by way of Polaud to Central Europe and Gorenany, Even¬ 
tually people who travelled along tEiegc several routes met, 
mingled, married, and fought, to tho confusion of urrhmolog^s ts 
who tcy to dtsHitaTiglc movements and cultures and peoples 
whose eHstecice is knoivn only from fragments of pots, tools, 
weapons, and faint [lacej of thdr homes. 

Obviously it is impossible lA relate 4 slraightfArward story 
of the uolonifatinr] of Europe, and no metliod can be wholly 
satisfactory. Here the four great migrations will he followed, 
but it must be remenabered that thU is a somewhat arbitrary 
aTxaDBCirrent of the subject for our oonveniencc. Actually (he 
process was |ite (he flooding of the sauds after chiidren have 
dug channels there—the sea Hows along them £(rAtig]y, but olSA 
breaks down banks, forming OAUnecling rivu lets which become 
poois, until eventually the whole beach is covered. 

Greece was the Erst European countiy to be colonized hy 
Neolithic peoples: and this was natural m view of tbc early 
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niariciiM kade iit dut East raocan. TIk first irhabU 

taatj were simple fatmeiSj wbc prababily came from or along 
the south coaat of Anatolia before tbc foundation of Troy— 
about 3^041 B-Cr, when the Bronse Age was dawning in the Near 
East, Whether land-hunger or disiarbances in their homolawi 
scut them aerpsa the island^Jotted Sta ts noE known. From the 
coastal inlets it was easy to reach the jnountaifi'ringed plain of 
Thessaly, over which they spread until the way was barred by 
the great forests of Findua, which then came down upon the 
plain (FSgr 22), 

The vitbgcs, though In groups, did not possess any defeupcs, 
and the farmcra' only weapons were sling-stodes. They 
laboriously tilled small plots with polished flint colts, shaped 
like shoe lasts or ehlscLs, which they fastened to ati olbow-bent 
branch (Fig, 21, e, fj). Apparently they had spme knowledge 
of manuring, as they lived long enough in one place for thdr 
superimposed yfllages lo fonn tells or mouuds. Barley was 
cultivate in the first period, and possibly wheat: figs, pets, 
almoiUdSi and peara in the second period. 

The houses rccali those of the Near Saat centuries earlier, 
hut they bad poeuliarities of their own. The substantiai 
rectangular house* of Tsangli had stout walls of mud brick 
resting oq fpimdatEous cf stones laid in clsy or mud. The roofs 
were Supported by large iuternal biittreSscs which forinnl 
Cubicles (Fig. 21, a). Perhaps a small pktfoYin of Ught pelts 
coverod with day was a bed (bat could be made comfortable 
wi(h a layer of straw, bracken, or skins. At the typo site, 
Sesklo, rectangular wattlfand-dsub huts had sloping roefs ami 
gables, while dose by on the hillsides were round huis of incer^ 
twined branches with heatce clay AoorS, eraCEly like (hose 
made fay Greek shepherds today. 

The people's possosslons were few and siiuple—hope and 
horn oeedla to «w their woven and skin garments, beme pins 
And stone buttons to faslen them., and for Ctroaments stone 
bracelets, bead and spondylus shell necklaces. These shells 
were so luoky or protective (hit they were later canied 
right across Europe. Tbe tools of those early oolooists were 
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FlO. 21—THE HANDIWORK OF THE FIRST EUROPEAN 
FARMERS 

b-d. «toM UM tad adict: f, UeUe Riai; /. morur aiMl pcMlo: t. ouera: 
h, bvttoo (Ml: t. poitvry "oITtrina ubl***: l-p. », Oiurioet; $, waisud 
pebble: u «pin<Ue wborl. 
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merely flint and obsidian knives, bone-scrapen, and hammers 
of deerhom. 

Perhaps their greatest treasures were their gay and origiiial 
pots. The best were the earliest, for, as memories of the 
homeland faded, the potters' skill declined. Although baked 
only in an open fire, much of the pottery reached a high 
standard and was carefully and beautifully burnished. The 
finest ware was coated with a white slip of liquid clay on which 
vigorous designs of curving spikes, steps, checks, or zigzags 
were painted in red to imitate basketry or textiles. A new 
technique had been invented. After the whole pot had been 
covered with red paint the design was produced by scraping off 
the red to show the buff or cream surface underneath— 
scraper board technique some 5,000 years ago I Incised ware 
was not popular and is found only in the north, where wedge- 
shaped or round incisions alternated with painted bands. 

TTie commonest pot was a shallow all-purpose bowl with a 
flat base, but later shallow bowls were mounted on high stands 
(“ fruit stands ”) as in Alisar (Fig. 17, fl). Groups of villages 
adhered as firmly to their traditional patterns as Wedgwood or 
Crown Derby potters, though pots were often exchanged. 

The Mother Goddess accompanied the settlers from the 
Near East, and over two hundred of her images have been 
found. Some are so crude as to be scarcely recognizable, but 
others are fairly well modelled. No type became dominant; 
there were standing, sitting, and squatting fibres, and some 
squatting on a stool (Fig. 21, /, m, o, p). Various experiments 
were made with heads, which range from pinched-up lumps of 
clay to heads with curled and parted hair and two r^ls of clay 
for eyelids. A few male figures are known: one wears a 
square cap (chapter heading) and others have incisions which 
suggest beards (Fig. 21, n). There are also a few fragments of 
animal figures. Again the earliest were the best. Probably 
other “ cult ” objects are small pottery tables or “ altars" 
(Fig. 21, 0 which, from Asian and Egyptian analogies, may 
have been for food oflerings or incense to the dead or a deity. 

These folk seem to have lived very isolated lives, for the o^y 
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sian of contact with the outside world is olHidian froin the 
C>'C:ladic island of Melos, which was Ihc only source of this 
greatly pri^d votcanic gjass (used for (OOl making) id Ihc East 
Mcdircrranean. 

From such a lowly culture it is not easy to detect signs of 
its origin, hut the pottery some respects), the biiolcs^ and 
stamp seals with cruciform design^ (Fi^' 21, A) point to AnaColid 
or North Syria. 

Jtfcrfcrfctyr/tf.—After a considerable time some urge sent the 
Thessalians north into Maoedenia, where thdr beSl-knOwji site 
is Serbia. There they developed a kindred culloie with 
“scraped" incLHd, and painted pottery (Fig- v, 

but tiK ilKIsed ware was coarse with somewhat aLmlcas dashes 
and pin-pricks. The tools and oroamcots wCrC also Like 
those of Thcisfily, with the exception, of " waisted " pebbka, 
which may have been mounted and used as hammers or axes 

(Fig. 21, j). 

As in Thessaly,, gencntions of peaceful farming comirnLinitiies 
rcinaiucd undisturbed for a long time, and then a more warlike 
Neotilhic people suddenly swooped down on them, dcslroyjng 
ihcir villages and frequently building fortined ones on the ruins. 
The iovadtra did not penetrate everywhere, and in the western 
areas the development of the older culture went on uodisturbod. 

The date of this invasion and the diroeticn from whicli it 
came are such controversial points that without furlher know¬ 
ledge of the Neolithic advance into Euro-pe it is impossible to 
judge the value of opposing theories, and sO this sohject witt be 
reopened later (jp. 110). 

Probably the earliest and certainly the moatunpor- 
lent Central European site is that of VinCa on tho Ibess bank 
of Iho Danohe near Belgrade. Why the hrat peopte ever made 
the long, hazardous, and difficult journey to Vinda is a puzzling 

^ A new aiKHrTKnt at^d dxlins of 1lie Vfntv nud StarSew culUim by 
V. ippnied in rhe ^nrnwr/ortlw ^usb £cIwdI cTaUku I^. 

cany stnEC it VirA, ur^ te V S ei., bdonjed to [ha Siar^ve culLun 
and all Ijvie VinZa. njllure appcin Jaler. Sn allcniUDiia in Lhs Cabk of 
Rtjtopmo cuIUicw for dPtH. This iie™ rewnnsiTocii'en twkes die pn?- 
hiitoiy of liie Balkins and I>iniibe burin miKli mere eompnliieuHble. 
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Fto. 22—POSSIBLE RIVER VALLEY ROITTES TO 
AND FROM THE DANUBE 
S. Serbia: O. Ob'nthiu: A. Rakbrnaal. 
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question (Map; Fig. 22). Farmers might surely have found 
sufficient agricultural land nearer home, and if prospectors led 
expeditions in search of the metals so richly stored among the 
mountains, who gave the clue to their existence there? There 
is no easy and obvious way through the maze of mountains 
surrounding the Middle Danube Basin. Each route is difficult, 
and none shows clear indications of the passing of Neolithic 
peoples. The Danube is the great natural highway into Europe, 
and its lower accessible reaches pass through open country. 
At the Iron Gates it becomes an impassable barrier for nearly 
100 miles, and it was not conque^ until the Romans cut 
a road in the cliff-face of the mountain that drops sheer to 
the rapids and whirlpools of the foaming river. No Neolithic 
sites have been found along this stretch, but there are several 
to the east of it within the sharp bend of the river. Throu^- 
out the North Balkan area valleys thread their way among a 
tangle of heavily-wooded mountains, and feasible passes lead 
from one river system to another. 

The most famous route from the iEgean Sea to the Danube 
is up the Vardar Valley over an easy pass into that of the 
Morava; and some ar^sologists think this is the way the 
Neolithic peoples travelled. Unfortunately no Neolithic sites 
or objects have been found between the Yugo-Slav border and 
Pavlovce on the Upper Morava, except for a doubtful find near 
Skopdje. The numerous villages lower down the Morava and on 
its tributaries seem to have been founded in later Vinda tinoes. 

Fewkes believes that the Struma Valley was the more likely 
route. The head-waters connect with the Sofia basin and the 
valley of the Upper Nisavo, and so on to the Morava Valley. 
None of these routes was tempting or obvious. Such unfore¬ 
seen difficulties as swamps in the Vardar Valley and gorges in 
the Morava would need circumventing, and in such broken 
and densely forested country that would mean difficult explora¬ 
tion. Only a hardy folk with a powerful urge to explore would 
have persisted in such a hazardous enterprise long enough to 
reach the Danube Valley, which must have seemed an Eldorado 
to them. Vinda was chosen, perhaps, because it was near a 
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cumabar deposit. Did those pioneers use the vermilion* 
coloured rock for paint? Or did they actually smelt mercury 
from it? If they knew mercury, they were probably prospec¬ 
tor-explorers sent out by some orienul potMUte. It is said 
that kilos for roasting cinnabar were found at 9 m., and 
certainly pieces of cinnabar were in the lower levels. 

Whether or not there was a trade in mercury and red paint, 
people at once cleared the ground for their little fields and tilled 
them laboriously by hand with celu shaped like shoe-lasts 
(Fig. 23, j). Over the long trail they had managed to drive 
domestic animals, and so by hunting a little with bows and 
arrows and fishing in the great river they lived well and 
prospered. They continued here for so many centuries that 
the ^bris of their villages made a mound 10*5 m. (thirty-one 
feet) high. As there is no sterile layer throughout, the site 
must have been occupied continuously until the Bronze Age. 
The development of the culture was so gradual and uninter¬ 
rupted that it is difficult to classify it into periods. 

The most decided change was in the type of dwelling. Below 
9 m. there were oval or round huts which were half sunk in the 
lOess, but after 9 m. rectangular houses of wattle and daub 
were built above ground. It it difficult to obtain precise infor¬ 
mation about the site. One would like to know exactly the 
kind of culture the first explorers brought with them, so that 
an attempt could be nude to discover their original home. 
Probably from time to time new waves of immigrants arrived 
who bad made contact with people already colonizing adjacent 
areas of Europe. When the mound was 2 or 2i m. high several 
new elemenu appear which indicate such fresh arrivals. One 
remarkable fact stands out: the Middle Danube basin was 
an empty land and Neolithic adventurers had nothing either 
to fear or gain from native tribes. 

The early people who lived in watlle-and-plaster huts half 
sunk in the ground already understood the art of making 
several kinds of pottery, the favourite being barbotine ware. 
Usually potters aimed at producing a smooth shining surface, 
but these pots were detibmtely rou^eoed to give a lumpy or 
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slceaky cflfccL Tlrt surfaM was coaEod with 4 claj' p&ste aivi 
then pinched or dimpled with a finger or a SioaEt tooln Later 
globular Jars and bowls wee* coited with a red slip and 
decorated with linear designs in brown or white. Later iLill 
polychrome wart became fashionable and the designs changed 
lo scrolls. 

The Mother Goddess survived the long jonmeyi though only 
a few early figurines hnve been found- They have slanting 
cy «3 hooked iioscSk long hntr indicated by scratches, long 
necks and stcfiteophagus figures. They are curiously unlike 
later idols at VinSa and should betray the origin of (heir 
devotees. 

By the time the people were living on a mound nine and 

three-quarter feet hi^ ptfiCticaJJy all the cbaracl*ristlcs of Viada 
culture had developed. Houses were substartial simtlurea 
with floors and wattle walls thictly coated with clay paste, 
which possibly was fired to hardep it. Large quantities ^ this 
plaster were found at all Levels on all (hs siles> with clear 
impressions of logs and wattle work. Both houses and pit- 
hutJ were wcU warmed with large conical oveas. 

Of the fumishing the pottery alone teinaint to (dt of (he 
stb] and taste of (he InbahitantS. add it k astonishingly varied. 
Besides stroke'bumishcd (Fig. 23, ^1 and indsed ware, there 
was mueb more orusted " ware {paint applied after firing). 
Frequently the potters ran their fingcjs down (he damp clay to 
make fluliiigs wilb ribs between (Fig, 25, f). The ruinerous 
pedestal bowls (Fig. ^) had their stands painted red, and 
paiatitig of spirals in black or white on a red ground was 
popular. There was pottery suitable for every oecasEen^ from 
coarse hilcben. ware to fine table " vesseJs, In Ibis isolated 
spot the bowls had a peculiarity which they shared with those 
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of several diatanl lands: iht vvaU was Uiictcicned. an tbt 
carina(e4 Hhouldcr (Fig. 23, p)r Curious pottery articlM, 
JcnowR fli wirmihg-pans,” vvcre found full of It 5s 

suggested thJit ovens, not bods, were waTmed with rlicin. 
MEniatuM- vasw, wtiicli were probaWy for oosinctkSj were 
conmion at all sites 

The larer figurines ate more styliied than the narlicr ones. 
Some erode litUe Jigurinos had curious holes in stump arms 
(Fig. 23, e). It is fasdnalirtg to handle those clay figures and 
see how deftly and quickly the modeller had pinched up the 
nose and srtlMlhed down the berdy. Her small hngcx-imprK- 
slOnS ate still quite dun 

The VLnCa women had imaglnaiion and maybe a senRc -of 
humour, for they modelled some pots into the shape of fantastic 
birds or animals and stuck modelled animals or human figures 
on rims and lugs, or modelted figures in relief on the stde^ of 
their pots. Lids they turned into cut or owl faces (Fig- 23, 
/, g). These ate estrcmely interesting, for they surely indicate 
contact with Troy or other towas where such tgurts were 
commonly made, Jt is well to remember that to these women 
such figures may have hud a serious magical signiheanoe. 

These folk lived unmolested in unfortified villages and had 
few weapons, for only a couple of marble maces and some hint 
arrow-heads have been found. They used flint for tools, and 
at the thirtMn'fcei level had obsidian and, a little later, bored 
Jadelte axes. They fished with harpoons in the maiestic 
j^annbe and its tributaries. 

Unfortunately it is nnt possible to visualize these interestitig 
people, for, though skulls have been found, do report has been 
issued on them. They dressed in woven garmenij fastened 
with bone pifls and matblc buitodi, and they wore amulets of 
alabaster and marble, some being shaped like aies or tieada. 
E;Kavators were surprised to find fayence beads in early levels. 
Surely these were brought from the outside by prospectors or 
merchants. Everyone wore mUtble, bead, and spondylus shell 
oectiftoes, marble and sheL bracelets, and n few lucky women 
treasured copper beads. 
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Tbe cuU of the Sfochcr Cjoddcss pltyed a iar^ ^rt in thtir 
lives, and the cirudc figcj rtcics becaine mon soplmticatcd a$ the 
ccnturici went by. No MplMlfttion tias b«n found for the 
holes pierchift tbs surm'itumiQ, beads, And bodies of die earlier 
iigurineSr Some models were sealed, a few held babies, and 
SOJUe wore masks and OJt homs. The oow was oCteo associated 
with the Mother Goddess io the Near East, So numjcrous art 
the dgUTioes Chat probably each family or even individual 
hftd ono. Even in Pal^Ulhk limes in Russia each fanuly 
probably owned a Similar figure. Among early peoples the 
Mother Goddess sccrris to have been a domesticated ddty, os 
much at home in a peasant's but AS lu An ornsle lempICr The 
shallow bowls on slands, called ““ libatioa tables " (Fi g. 23, 
rt), the “altars" oa short legs, and the bird^shapod rythoas 
may have been ritual objects used in her cull. 

Usually the dead were buried id contracted positions iei 
gras'cs, but VaSSilS reports a most ialcrcaring disoovery of a 
colteorive burial of nine people in a tholos-like tomb with i 
droiuos or passage entrance/ Such tombs are characlcristic 
of the ^gtan aristocracy, 

AaalDgies with ihe Near East are numerous and include tells 
or mounds of superimposed villagies, olay stamp s*aK sickle 
leerit, fayence beads, head-shaped kids, figurines, podeslalleil 
bowls, and most typer of pottery. There is blase agrocmciit 
with the fonns, decoration, and technique of Alisar in West 
Anatolia. Most of these rcsemblanoes, however, CAP be found 
id a lesser degree in Crete and in a greater degrw in Greecer 
Evidently there were many outpourirvg; of peoples from [he 
Near East who shared a common basic culture. Primitive 
peasants moved Ihcri, as now, tentatively, without a defirute 
destination, halting for long periods, mbtiAg widi other peoples, 
and picking up a (few new iclMS, but certainly not travelling or 
eAploring for its own sake- The first immigracls into- Europe 
drifted into an unfcuown world wilhout guidance or charts-’ 
As time went on Vinfia famihes moved oB" to fresh ground, 

^ thh tomb tielan^ lo Uw SurCewo peoptc- 
' StuCevD *il« vrm sattend ihnughout Serbia dimi to Pavlc^- 
(i 
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and villaBcs grtw up along the Morava River and aU trihu- 
lanes, doxrtl the- TimOfc Valley, along the Danube, flod tip Ibe 
Ttza and Marea ValEcys. where Sf>\i and copper were plentirul 
{Fig, 221, Early colonists eroded ibe Danube to StarCtvo, 
opposite Vinia. There (he earliest pottery was bnrbotiMOT 
plain burnished ware. This was followed by palnlLO^ in criss¬ 
cross, chevron, or spiral patterns, usually on podMbilJed 
bowls. Same of this ware is very like that of Dimini and 
Sesklo in Greece (Figs, 21 and 51), Tordps, a gold centre on 
tltc Marcos, had an early culture very similar to the lower 
levels otvinfia, with many figlirities (Fig. 2d), 

It seems remarlrabte (bat though the people settled iti meiallt- 
fcious dislTicts, yet very little COppcr and nO gold have been 
fnund in their villages. Probably they knew the value or the 
ores, but had lost the sbill to use them l For highly skilled 
oocupatiions were always Uic first to be lost when time and 
distance Kparalod people from their homeland. Smitba 
closely guarded their crafl^s secrets and banded them down to 
their sons. Moreover, appliances for me(al'Wor1dng were not 
«sy to catry hundreds of miles over seas and moLuatains, 

So we see the generations of VmCa people able to make good 
in a new and empty country, and there (n develop Ibeir peculiar 
culture and become the centre from wbicb groiips of colonists 
went out to clvlli/e " Central £uropc. 

£ohn A Culturi (Fig, 24),—In spite of the mountain massif 
which barred the way, people eventually penetrated into the 
Wallacbian Plain—probably soon after tbc fint scttlenfient at 
ViuCu, Thence they spread up ibe Alt Valley to Transylvania 
aud south to (be headwaters of the Maiitza in Bulgaria, They 
lived in cabiiu of split tree^lrunks, with cenlral bearihs and 
shallow porches, and stayed long enough in one spot for their 
village to form moucids. They were so attached to their 
carved wooden vessels ibat they copiod them in pottery, but 
the tradition of fluted, crusted, and white-lined Ineised pottery 
was carried OH- 

A few copper ornanicnts were made, and spondylns shells 
were treasured, but po figuiiaes- of the Mother Goddess have 
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been fouad. Perhaps these were carved in wood and have 
perished, for in the contemporary cultures at VinCa and KOrOs 
they are known, and the Boian A folk made triangular clay 
alurs. 

liware Culture.—H o'n early the rich Black Earth lands of 
the Ukraine and South Russia were occupied by fanners is 
uncertain, but recently another simple peasant culture has been 
found at Izvoare in Central Moldavia, and a similar culture 
seems to have stretched right across the Black Earth lands 
before the coming of the painted pottery people. The 
monochrome pottery was incised, and the incisions were filled 
with white, or it was decorated with lines impressed with a 
tooth comb. A few small objects of copper have been found 
and figures of the Mother Goddess. Although Anatolia was 
so near, the people seem to have come from the Vinia-KOrOs 
region. 
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THE PENETRATION INTO EUROPE 

To follow the Neolithic trek westward it is necessary to go back 
to about 3000 B.C. when, perhaps, not long after the foundation 
of Vinda, the Moravian Plain became the focus of a related but 
poorer culture. From its diffusion along the Danube this b 
known as Danube I. 

It is so easy in text-book fashion to describe one culture 
after another without stopping to consider why they differed 
or, indeed, v^y they were there at all. The very fact that from 
Galicia to Belgium, from Hungary to Germany, Danubian I 
culture was amazingly homogeneous startles us into inquiring 
as to the cause of this uniformity: whether it was due to the 
spread of a single Neolithic race so cut off from the outside 
world that it received little stimulus to progress or variation, or 
whether it was the culture only that spread among food¬ 
gathering Mesolithic tribes already in the region. Possibly 
both these factors were at work at different times. 

The Danubians bad the basic elements of the Vioda culture, 
but so had the Painted Pottery folk of ErOsd (p. 102). If 
both were offshoots from Vinda, why did they differ so funda¬ 
mentally? Did the Danubians absorb the mentality of the 
Mesolithic hunters, or did they merely degenerate as they 
driAed farther from the higher centres of culture? The latter 
is the more probable explanation, for these peasants were 
essentially farmen, and there b little sign of the Mesolithic love 
of bunting. 

»7 
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Until recently no Neolithic sites were known between VinSa 
and Moravia, but several have been found on the lOess west of 
the Danube between Belgrade and Buda-Pesth. In Neolithic 
times that long stretch of the river flowed through marshes 
which extended far to the East and up to the lOess ridge* on 
the West; but beyond Buda>Pesth the lOess touches the river 
again, and there are many settlements. 

The Danube forms a wonderful highway three-quarten of 
the way across the Continent (except for the block at the Iron 
Gates), and near its source routes open up to the Rhine Valley 
and France, while its tributaries drain most of the best farming 
country in Europe and many of the richest mctal-bcaring areas. 

The finl Danubians seem to have bad no knowledge of 
metals and were conoemod with trade only in so far as it 
brought them the precious spondylus shells from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Light porous soil and thinly wooded land were all 
they cared for, and in Moravia they found so much that they 
settled there in considerable numbers. Later they slowly 
spread along the Danube up the March to Silesia, and through 
the Moravian Cap to Galtda, and also into Saxony and 
Bohemia. At last they crossed even the richly wooded high¬ 
lands beyond the Danube's source and reached the Rhine 
Valley, up which they travelled to found the well-known site of 
KOln Lindenthal and to settle on the Main and the Neckar. 
They even probed the Belfort Gap to France, and eventually 
reached Holland and Belgium with their culture little changed, 
having travelled 1,000 miles in (roughly) 500 years. 

It is well worth while to ponder over a large-scale physical 
map and to think out what this tremendous journey meant in 
the way of difficulties and dangers from forest and marsh, 
floods and torrents, mountains and gorges, wild animals and 
the wet •• Atlantic " weather, and to remember that at every 
stage new clearings had to be made and houses built with the 
most meagre equipment 

It is impossible in this small book to describe all the various 
settlements, but, in spite of considerable diflerenoes in detail 
and richness, they bad so much in common that a few sentences 
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can give the essentials of all. The method of farming was 
^ similar to that of many African tribes. The Danubians cut 
down the trees, burned the undergrowth, and tilled the soil 
with stone hoes shaped like shoe lasts and mounted on a bent 
haA (Fig. 2S, y). After a few years the crops became so 
miserable that the farmers had to clear and sow adjoining 
plots, for they had no idea of manuring. Consequently, in the 
lifetime of one man several moves were made, and his children 
as they married created little fields of their own several times 
over, until quite a large area had been impoverished by a single 
family group in one generation. 

These were simple peaceful folk, and their only weapons 
were a few disc-like mace-heads. Nor were they fishers or 
hunters, and only with late Rhenish groups of mixed origin 
have arrows been found. Few cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs 
were kept, the people’s diet being chiefly vegetarian. 

Their homes were peculiar, irregularly-shaped pit dwell¬ 
ings with probably wattle and daub superstructures, and 
so large that they must have housed family groups. The floor 
was scooped out into an amazing series of large and small 
hollows of varying d^ths, and some of the ridges between may 
have served as seats. Some of the deeper hollows contained 
the ashes of hearths, while others were full of refuse. How the 
inhabitants moved about in the dim light without continually 
falling into them is a mystery (Fig. 27, a, h). 

Cooking was done in domed ovens coated with clay. In wet 
and cold winters such dwellings would certainly be warm but 
little conducive to good health or a high sundard of life; 
and it is not surprising to learn that spindle whorls have very 
rarely been found. Gothes must have been of skin. 

There were no signs of chiefs, and very little of religion, 
artistic sense, or good craftsmanship. Figurines occur rarely 
and only in the south-east; but the remarkable fact that 
these folk carried spondylus shells everywhere suggests that 
they roust have associate them with some power for good. 
Few burials have been discovered, roost of the bodies were 
flexed in graves with a few oflerings, and in Worms and 
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Moravia with red ochre in the graves. Later cremation became 
customary, and the ashes were buried with a few funerary gifts 
in the floors of huu. Babies were buried within the house— 
an old and widespread custom in the Near East. So few 
cemeteries have been discovered that some excavators think 



25 —DANUBIAN I POTTERY. JEWELLERY. AND 
IMPLEMENTS. 


a. datn. Itocw. aiM knobed ware; 4. 
wborl Md copper rioi: t. neckUco of carved ocbbUi; /. tickle with flint 
laeili: /, tboe-Uu ccR. 


cremation was more common than has been generally 
supposed. 

The women made simple hut distinctive vessels shaped like 
gourds, and as gourds grow only south of the Danube it is 
likely that these people were making substitutes for the gourds 
which their ancestors used in the homeland. Besides these 
bottles, round bowls, like the lower part of a gourd, were very 
common. Both types were often provided with lugs for thread¬ 
ing with rope or hide, and some lugs were ornamented with 
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human or animals' heads as at VinCa. Burnishing and the use 
of slip (a coating of liquid clay) were retineroents unknown 
to the women potters, who decorated their wares with incised 
ribbons curved into spiral or meander and zigzag patterns. 
This curious ribbon motive is an unusually abstract one for 
primitive people, who generally base the decoration of their 
pottery on that of another craft, such as basketry or leather work. 

It is interesting to study photographs of the vases in order to 
see bow unskilled and careless some of the women were. They 
pressed unevenly and too heavily on their tools, and so cut 
deep but uncertain lines in the day. These rarely ran parallel, 
nor did they keep the correct curve for long. It is not easy to 
draw an S-shaped curve on a rounded surface. Some 
Danubian bowls were ornamented with small nipples of day. 
All were baked in open fires of damp smoky wood, which 
len them a slate-grey or blotched and mud-coloured. 

Probably the personal belongings of these folk were more 
numerous and varied than ap[>ears from excavations, for few 
graves have been found, and in abandoned huts only lost 
artides and rubbish would be left. 

Their jewellery was chiefly of shdls—spondylus shells 
obtained by barter, or local shells, or even fossil shells. These 
were often linked with perforated teeth or pieces of horn. 
In the Rhine Valley really beautiful necklaces were made of 
carefully shaped and graded piebbles with scratches on them (Fig. 
25, g). The best, with graduated semi-circular and triangular 
stones strung together, look like modern necklaces. Slate and 
nurble bracelets were worn, and in some areas pottery pen¬ 
dants. The Rbssen folk seem to have adopted Mesolithic 
ornaments, for they liked bracelets of stag’s antler, buttons 
carved from boars' tusks, and necklaces of stags' teeth. 

So few skeletons of the Danubians are available for study 
that it is not possible to dogmatize about their radal types; but 
it is clear that they were chiefly a Mediterranean race, small, 
with long beads and short and rather narrow faces. As they 
advanced across Europe, meeting and marrying other peoples, 
naturally they varied, but still the basic type remained dominant. 
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DANUBIAN OUTPOSTS 

BOkk Culture.—On the course up the Danube from VioSa 
the first I6ess ridges lie on the east bank near the BUkk Moun¬ 
tains, and there, in caves previously inhabited by Mesolithic 
hunters, and in village sites in North-East Hungary, a charming 
and fine black, burnished pottery is found. It is decorated 
with curving bands of finely incised lines very close together 
forming volutes, arches, and zigzags (Fig. 26, d). These 
designs were often filled with red or white paint, and later the 
pots were sometimes painted with bands of these colours. 
The beauty, variety, and skilled workmarwhip are a peat 
contrast to the simple uninspired ornamentation of Danubian I 
pottery, yet the people who made this distinctive ware seem to 
have been an offshoot of the Etenubians who turned east 
and mingled with Mesolithic peoples from whom they adopted 
hunting, fishing with hook and net, and the use of antler axes. 
For hoeing their plots they still used shoe-last celts. There 
arc signs, however, of contact with more advanced people in 
their painting, tubular spouts, pedestalled bowls, and models of 
human legs. Probably here as elsewhere the mingling of 
peoples resulted in a distinctive culture, which, thou^ it did 
not spread far, influenced people beyond its borders and the 
tradition of later times. 

Danube II Expansion.—Tht flnt wave of Neolithic pe^nls 
across Europe seems to have flowed steadily forward without 
92 
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clashes or serious interference from Mesolithic natives and to 
have covered the Ideas lands with a singularly uniform culture; 
but after two or three hundred years new elements crept in. 
They reveal themselves not only in new cultures but also in 
disturbances among peasant communities and in a general 
ferment, so that the simple culture pattern is broken up into 
new groups and the movements of people are most difficult to 
trace and to date. 

From the Caucasus to Germany new cultures were sup¬ 
planting or mingling with the old, or possibly evolving from it as 
the result of the infiltration of iCgean or Anatolian travellers 
and settlers. All the evidence suggests that there was also 
much intermixture between Danubians and Mesolithic hunters, 
and that a new race or races were sweeping in from the steppes, 
bringing war and disintegration but also vigour and a broaden¬ 
ing of contacts. As the comparative dating is uncertain, it is 
impossible to define the influence of the one on the other with 
certainty, though sufficient agreement has been reached to 
allow a rough picture to be drawn of Europe in the days of ite 
growing pains. Several distinct cultural zones were estal^ 
lished, but how far they tallied with racial groupings is 

unknown. , r e 

In thb small book it is possible to glunpse only a few of 
these emerging groups, and if such glimpses show nothing but 
changes in the fashions of pottery, a few more ornamertts or 
different weapons, it is wise to remember that these are precious 
relics without which we should know nothing of the prospec¬ 
tors who made such adventurous journeys, of the patient 
farmers who sought new fields and so discovered Europe, of 
the women who gazed wide-eyed at a traveller's gay cup and 
became dissatisfied with their own, of the children minding 
the flocks on the high mountains or helping to wash gold from 
the rivers, of the stirring and incredible tales of the mighty 
cities told in the log cabins, of the wondering thoughts of 
men about the power beyond themselves and the ways in 
which they could get into touch with it. All the varied life of 
many tribes and many travellers lies behind the potsherds and 
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stones, axes, clay Agurioes, shell and tooth Jewellery, which now 
rest on the shelves of our museums. 

Stroke-Ware Peoples .—Somewhere between 2500 and 2200 
B.c. a new wave of culture spread over the Danubian world 
from a centre which Childe locates in Bohemia. Its chief 
characteristic is a totally different kind of pottery, with shapes 
no longer founded on gourds but on varied and carinated 
forms, recalling leather vesseb (Fig. 26, a). Incised curving 
ribbons are never found; instes^ there are straight bands in 
criss-cross patterns made by a series of subs with a sharp 
tool, giving a jagged dotted furrow. This is known as “ SUb- 
and-Drag” technique. These patterns look like string 
impressions, and the whole design like a string carrying-cradle 
for the pot In some cases the subbed work was painted 
aAer the pot was fired. As the culture spread farther afield 
to Moravia, Bavaria, and North-East Germany the designs 
became less realistic. 

This culture, or folk-wave, followed the Danubian I people’s 
track, but did not extend so far. In some cases stroke ware 
and spiral-indsed pots were found together, as thou^ the 
potters intermarried or lived side by side; but the newcomers 
were hunters as well as farmers, and their transverse arrow¬ 
heads and leather-type pots with string cradle patterns point 
to a strong admixture of Mesolithic peoples, if not to the 
adoption of Danubian culture by Mesolithk: tribes. Certainly 
these folk were more warlike and virile than the first simple 
peasants, who by this time were settling in groups on the 
Neckar and the Maine and in Alsace, having traversed half of 
Europe with their culture little altered, though rather poorer. 

R&ssen .—Another warlike group of people, known as the 
Rbssen folk, appeared in Central Germany about 2500 b.c. 
They spread over south and west Germany and among the 
Rhenish highlands, swooping down between quiet Danubian I 
settlements in order to build their fortified villages on defen¬ 
sible hill-tops. They had many weapons: transverse and 
hollow-based arrow-beads, disc-shaped maces, and antler axes. 
Hunting and stock-rearing were as imporUnt to them as 
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ftgricuUuTCi which they csrried od in the wasteful Danubian 
manner. It is possible that these people also were Mesolithic 
tribe* who had adopted Neolithic ways from their distant 
connections (7), the stroke-ware people. 

At their fortified village of Goldberg (WUrtemberg) they 
built strong gable-roofed houses of split logs with thatched 
roofs (chapter heading). These extended over one long wall 
to a row of posts, thus forming a veranda—perhaps to shelter 
cattle. Such houses were as snug and warm as a Canadian log 
cabin, and the bams were as well made. Some folk, however, 
lived in roughly recungular pit dwellings, with floors hollowed 
out at diflerent levels and with a deeply sunk hearth at the 
lowest level. It is suggested that they were covered with a 
beehive superstructure of poles tied togethw at the top and 
covered with vraltle and hides (chapter beading). 

ROssen pottery is strong and vivid, and looks ^e the work of 
an alert and vigorous people. The potters imitated the con¬ 
trasting light and dark patterns of plaited baskets. To obtain 
this effect they stabbed furrowed lines deeply and filled the boles 
with white. TWs made sparkling starry patterns of chevrons, 
horizontal bands, or fillets against the dark walls of the 
deep bowls and shouldered jan (Fig 26, c). 

For ornaments these hunting tribes wore stags’ teeth and 
buttons carved out of boars* teeth or marble, and bracelets 
of the cvcr-precioui spondylus shell and of marble. Their 
dead were buried in contracted posture in trench graves. 
They had no female figurines, and there is nothing to indicate 
their religious beliefs. 

KBln^Undenthal.—Ont of the best excavated sites In 
Europe is that of Lindenthal, near Cologne, where successive 
generations of Danubian farmers lived for perhaps 400 to 500 
years, and during that time hardly changed their ways at all 
Four periods can be recognized, starting about 2700 B.c. In 
Period I the people either built fine barns and a few huts to 
live in at harvest time, but otherwise remained in their old 
village, as m South Europe today, or a small group permanently 
inhabited the spot. Certainly there were more granaries than 
bouses. 
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In Period II stroke-ware people took over the site, which 
was a valuable one on cross-ways from north and south and 
over the Rhine. After a long time they also deserted it. 
In Period III a stroke-ware tribe built a new and small village 
which was destroyed by fire not long afterwards. 

In Period IV a Urge group of newcomers built the largest 
village of all, with a ditch and palisaded bank all round. A 
ditch running across the centre of the compound divided the 
inhabited area from the cattle kraal. There was still no 
village plan, houses, storage-pits, and trenches being scattered 
about indiscriminately. 

The large granaries—some 100 feet long—were outside the 
stockade and quite unprotected (Fig. 27, c). Being the most 
important things in the farmers' lives, they were much finer 
than the huts and were probably erected first. Each family 
raised their barn well above the damp ground on poles, and 
built it of strong logs with a thatched roof, airy and dry, with a 
log platform in front for drying the grain. 

The first Undenthal folk made the same kind of barns as the 
last, so the tradition must have been old when the people 
arrived; it was also widespread, for traces of such bams have 
been found in other Danubian areas. 

Hoeing was done with a hafted shoe-last celt, but some late 
cells are so large that they may have been ploughshares— 
probably drawn by human tractors. The harvest was reaped 
with saw-edged flints, and the com was ground on saddle- 
querns. 

Com and other produce were stored in thatch-covered pits 
and trenches near the sunken wattle huts. Similar huts and 
storage pits with good roofs were used in Hungary, Roumania, 
and the Balkans before the war of 1914-1918 and are well 
described and illustrated in March, 1936. Some 

storage pits were entered through a liny door at the gable end, 
and others through a hole in the roof covered ^ boards. 

The last and largest Undenthal village conUined from th^y 
to thirty-five houses, which probably indicates a population 
between 200 and 300. Such a community must have bad some 
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j orgaoization, but there is no trace of a chief. The family 
was the basis of social life, and the tribe was probably ruled by 
elders. 

The latest people were, at any rate, not isolated, for they 
imported green schist for adzes from a place sixty or seventy 
miles away. Some vases in their settlement came from the 
Maine Valley, as analysis of the clay proves. 

It is a pity that a summary of the large volunve describing 
this excavation is not published in English, for it gives a wonder¬ 
ful picture of the quiet but not stupid sugnation of peasant 
life in Neolithic times. 

Eastern While the stroke-ware people were 

pressing westward, a new culture was developing along the 
river Tiza or Theis. This seems to have been the result of the 
mixing of K6r6$ and Bdkk farmers with Mesolithic hunters and 
fishermen. The Tiza folk lived in villages of recUngular 
wooden houses strung along the bank of a river, each house 
having a door on the long side and the gable-end ornamented 
with a bull's head in painted clay. In the river they fished with 
nets and antler harpoons, and the women cooked the catch in 
large ovsJ bowls. Every bouse had a large jar which was 
used for storing grain—exactly like those in Hungary today. 
The household pots were decorated with roughly incised 
meanders, concentric circles, and conventional faces in panels, 
and sometimes with painting applied after firing (crusted 
ware). Some of these vessels were exported as far as Vinia 
and Galicia—probably for their contents, and not for them¬ 
selves. 

Of religion there is no trace, unless animal-beaded rattles 
were employed in some ritual; the popular Mother Goddess 
seems to have been disregarded. In small cemeteries the dead 
were buried in flexed positions in graves, and some had their 
feet cut off, perhaps to prevent them from disturbing the 
• living. Obviously these people had ideas different from those 
of most of their neighboun, and they must have been stron^y 
influenced from some source not yet discovered. 

By this time the ferment among Central European peoples 
II 
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had led lo movements and ro-groupings which resulted in 
several distinctive but closely-related groups of cultures.* The 
two best known centred round Polgar on the Upper Theis and 
Ungyel on the Middle Danube. They show increasing 
contact with the i€gean and Anatolia, which may mean that 
more prospectors with larger caravans were csUWishing 
trading-posu. Settlers would follow in their train, introducing 
new ideas and a few articles from their homeland, but soon 
adopting the country’s ways. It is surprising tlut more direct 
evidence is not available, but probably this is because few 
people made the whole of the long and tiresome journey 
between the Mediterranean and the Danube or the gold-bearing 
Maros and Toros rivers. Merchandise would probably be 
carried from one post to another by different tribes. Several 
kinds of Mediterranean shells reached Danubian II peoples; 
and a peculiar early Minoan (Rg. 26,/) stone vase, shap^ like 
a square block with a hollow in the centre and holes in the 
comers, must have been seen by them, for they copied it in 
clay. They also knew the potent Cretan symbol, the double 

Copper was increasingly used for a widening range of 
articles (Fig. 26, g-<), including hammered axes. MeUl vases 
of Troy were copied in pottery at Lengyel, and double spiral 
ornaments of copper wire of Troy II type appeared later at 
Lengyel and Polgar. Clay stamps imitated Asian sump seals. 
Female figurines were of the Near Eastern type, and at Polgar 
contacts with Thessaly and Macedonia are suggested by tl« 
discovery of many model animals, houses and chairs. It is 
not likely that these were for children’s play; possibly they were 
intended for the use of the dead, who were either cremated or 
buried in contracted positions. Everywhere new ideas were 
seeping in and changing the outlook of primitive peoples. 

Polgar seems to have had a homely, ” countrified ” kind of 
culture, but Lengyel people lived at the junction of trade 
routes, which they may have controlled, thus receiving all the 
new ideas which penetrated so far. They built large villages 
> See 
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and possessed a variety of weapons, some of which were 
made with hammered copper. The dead were carefully 
buried with rich offerings, among which were a large num^ 
of copper trinkets. As a man and a woman were often buried 
together, with and without children, it seems probable that 
monogamy prevailed. 

Although generally belonging to the Danubian type, there 
were tall, powerful people among them. This element may be 
due to an admixture of steppe warriors, forerunners of the 
hordes who even then were moving from South Russia to 
Eastern Europe. 

In Bosnia the Butmir culture probably developed as the 
result of the influence of Tiza folk on the natives. 
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THE PAINTED POTTERY FOLK 

The prob^lems of tbe prohiscary of Eastern Europe are ratber 
£[ar(]ins and dif&cult to solve. Tlic evidence is seen mo&t 
clearly in the pottery, and to read about pottery is never iatorest- 
ing. It strikes us as ratlitr a iiiiuor detail of life. To tbe 
Neolithic peasant, howe^r, the form, tcituTC^, and omamciaia- 
lion of pottery were bound- Up with tribal traditious, as are 
peasant textiles today; and if a tribe had artistic instimots th-ey 
found expression chiefly in pottery. Just because the women 
potters were so ioinvHsed in tradition, their pots give the best 
clue to the raovemeats of peoples and to the approximate 
date of their scttteaneatf, 

Away in the Transylvaaiad mountains, clear the headwaters 
of the Alt at finftsd, excavators found a new kind of pottery. 
It wp so di]!crent from earlier ware, so beautiful and s* 
BopbUticated, that behind it oinst lie the hfe of a people of 
uuu^al interest, peoptewith inrnginatian, initiative and skill- 
qualities not coaimon among primitive folk. 

EriJsd seems an Unlikely place for a settlement of virile 
people, for it is a dead end higli anirong the foresled inoun- 
t«as. It had, howeveCj, two attractions: a fine, open lacss 
ridge OD a spur ISO feet above the river, and the proximity of 
gold and copper. Farmicig, defence, or trade—which of these 
attracted the Painted Pottery folk to this remote spot 7 If the 
date were known, it would be easier Do answer this question. 
There are some 400 years between the dates sugEested. F 
Hawkes is right in putting it at 2400 tc., wo know that trade 
m melalt was organized by that timo^ and as near as the 
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Caucasus pBscoral ctucftaicis were amassing great ^'cJth of 
copper aod gold, while iu Europe people were settling in most 
of the metalliferous areas. 

EcOsd was a well-pUnned village ftf about twenty-one houses 
in rows upon a spur of only one and a quarter acres, and it was 
fortified 00 the unprotected side by a double palisade and banfc. 
the strong wooden henses had one large room and a porch, 
each with a hrepluee of stooe and day (megaron type) (Fig. 29+ 
A, 0- The gable of the roof was decorated with piaster mould¬ 
ing and the walls were coatpd with plaster. 

These people lived well. TTwy had sheep, cattle, goats, and 
pigs, and with, their bows and arrows they hunted deer, 
chamois, bears, hoars, and lynx iu the forests, while in the 
mountain torrents, they caughc fish with honks, lines, and 
harpoons. The farmer had a good variety of tools; sickles 
with flint teeth, shnc-Last celt hoes cf rather rectangular shape, 
perforated antler axes, obsidian knives, bone and horn chiaets 
and borers, bone spatuiE, antler picks, aiwi haemnerfi. Copper 
was little tised and was hammered as a soft stone into awts and 
fish-hooks. The villagers must have boon well dressed 
according to the fashions of the third miilcnruain. They had 
skin and woven garments decorated with lamina: cut from 
boars' lusks, gold and cO'pper rings, bracelets and pins, neck¬ 
laces of shells, teeth and limestone heads. One indivEdual’s, 
jewellery was found in a pot. Special stamp seals, ctllcd 
pEtitadcras, with red paint still adhering to thBm, have been 
found (Fig. 29, i). They were used by smart men and women 
who did not coDsider themselves pieKntable unless Iheir 
bodEca were decorated with spiral designs. 

Curious animal carvings have been found and are interprelicd 
as the sceptres of chiefs. One is thought to be a carving of a 
hippopotamus and is ascribed to EgypiE[m influence, This is 
not a wild suggestion, if the gold on the sceptre of Khasek- 
hetaui (2d75 b.c.) is really from Transylvania, and if Misj 
Murray^s comparison between Tripolyo and Egyptian figurines 
holds good (Fig. 29, y, k}. Here too the Mother Goddesa 
was worshipped, and it is possible Chat caodds of domesdo 
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FlO. 29—EROSD and TRIPOLYE HOUSES 
AND THEIR CONTENTS 

«. p«iat«4 pedaulkd bowl*, bowl* and itoran iar with lun for rOM 
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and k. Eayptlan flaurioM; /. nedal but wUh oven, water pota, and woman 
frimUoaccra: m. iactaed Trtpolra ware. 
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animaLs wer^ ^Lso part of bcr cuU in Asia Minor (Fi^ 

€, f>. Ode malo statuetto a known. 

All this anay of NeoUthioculture swms priTdltivc Domparcd 
with the weJl'madc and heautifully painted pottery, whids gave 
dlstLOCtioti and coIqlit to the dark interlnrs of the log cabins^ 
M«l 5 round the htarth were taten frofli brick-red or orange- 
painted howls; liquid was dtunkout orbeaulLfulhandlcIcss cups 
decorated with flutlngs or paiotiogK or from laiige heakcra, and 
the stewB were served from the cookioK pota with gaily painted 
ladles fifteen inches long. Food was piled on elegant icd 
pedestailed howls about eightHn inches high, decorated with 
swirling designs, socnctimes outilDcd id black (Fig. 29, a). 
The shapes of the pots were still simple, but some had tubular 
spouts, as in VinSo. 

So beautiful is this pottery that jt might be the work of 
professional potters, but enough lilds have been found to 
serve all the houses. So apparently pattety^making was slill a 
domeatfc art. The characteristic designs are long S spirals 
which twirl gracefully in an artless but weH-plauned fashion 
round the pots. Many arc mdst skilfully drawn, but evidently 
even this precisioii did not satisfy some women, for tl^y 
actually made stencils for their patterns- Besides beidg 
paidted, pottety was decorated with shallow fluiicg, moddling, 
and Icrw rounded bosses. These nttistic potters were no longer 
dependent for inspiration on the materials they already used, 
such as basketry and leather work, hut could think out lode- 
peadent designs of complete form- 

3>/piw!yer—Right across the rich farming country of the 
Black Earth lauds of Moldavia, Galicia, the Ukraine, and 
South Russia a similar painted pottery culture is found above a 
lev*] containing mono^romc artd incised pottery only. It is 
known as the Tripolye culture, and the type alte is Cucuteni. 

One of the fascanating problems of Neolithic times is the 
origin of, and tbe reason Cw, the uprising of strongly individual 
cultures like these from a rather monotonous suhstralum of 
peasant life. There seems to be little doubt that this bSos^rn- 
ing of painticd pottery culture took place near the Carpathiaris, 
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and WM J30C iCLtroduced frocn Asia, in apitc of racmblanof lo 
Chinese Neolithic ware, for the best is in ihc west aniJ^ vciy 
ecriousLy^ in the cafLlcst viLLabcs. Hawkes thinks that the 
^tari^^evo painted pottery pjrovided the stiiiiiilus for this style, 
hut, if so, scifK vital inhnenne soon made the child rise above 
thiC parenL Certainly the people who diffused it came into 
close contact with Mesolithic hunlers, from whom (hey 
harrowed the use of antler and probably animal-headed 
carvb^; hut iit Russia siidt hunters were making a coarse 
ware which was decoialed with impressions made by a comb, 
and so has been called comb ware.'" Plainly they did not 
Supply the artistic elemeot. 

Is it a coincideoci that the Tllpolyc region mas the home, 
long before, of a unique artistic tradition 7 Gravettian hunters 
of tbe Paieclitbic Age caryed on their bone bracelets and 
ontsmeats ntennders aod zigzag designs which were Bmazingly 
like those of TripnlycA If the tradition was alive after 4,000 
years, why did the interveoing Mesolithlo papulation show no 
sign of it? ^ little exploration bas yet beu undertaken iu 
Eastern Europe that there is still hope that future work may 
reveal the reason for the suddeo appearance of new cultures in 
the heyday of ihcir sErength. 

From the numher of Tripolyc villages discovered it Is 
evidcjit that the fertile Blsck Earth lands wCrc well populated 
at this (une. Villages were often built on promontoiies above 
rivers, and Cucnleoi was defended by a ditch and wall. Other 
sites show houses arranged in circles from 60 to IftO yards in 
diameter. On one clay platform were- two oonccntrlc- circles, 
the outer 2CM) m, in diameter, with eight buildings and either a 
cattle endosure or a ccremoriial ground in the ccnlrc. 

The dwcllingE voiisd cnusiderably in size and design. Large 
ones were as much as 140 Square metres, Olid Small ones only 
^ square metres. The earliest seem to have been the wattle 
huts sunk [hiec fccE in the earlhj with a large double stove which 
occupied a quarter of the floor space, and the irregularly oval 
pit huts, which had a shallow porch and an Inner room lined 
^ Mtir Cif tin £HtWftt See. ST. 
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wjth benches and warmed by Jargft stcrvics qf [imber coattd 
with bakitd day. Pfqbably later were Ibt large square plat' 
rctiss qf hard baked day and ilraw, the remaLUS of which shqw 
impressious of oak logs aud hiaj^dics, wilh quem& and ovcos 
amon^ the debris. These ^cre dwctling-silea oa which w'cre 
erected lectaagular houses divided into paitiiions, with oak 
rqqf-posts and probably wads O'f uohflked bride. Scene lar^e 
houses were divided by partitions into four or five Tuqins, 
each with its stove and cookinfl pot, as if U JtMJffl had been 
added when a Son married. Only at one Site has a Single large 
house, richly furnished, been found which might have belonged 
to a chief. In iL was a stnne mace-lteaid- 

A delightfuL house mndelH raised on Legs, shows a single- 
roomed round hut (Fig, ^9^ I). It has a huge stove, three large 
watcr'jars on a shelf, a little figure of n woman grinding com 
□n 4 saddle quern, and a smuLL circular window, lu anotlvcr 
model the floor and walls arc decorated with iucised patterns. 
This is aliucist an eacact replica of Egyptian SOUl-houses which 
were ptaoed in cemeterLes tq provide homes for the dead. 
Egyptiau iuduence is also suggested by a peculiar hguiinc 
(Fig, 29, J-Jt) Tesembling those of the Twelfth Dyaasty (199^ 
iTftl B.c,), Egyptian merchant esplcrers were roving over 
most of the kuown world In those days, but Ibis !$ the first 
hint—if it is one— that they reached Europe. 

Impressions on the clay debris of hut walls show iraprints 
of rye, wheat, miLLct^ barley, and g^ape seeds, and the charcoal 
from tbeir fires tells of neighbouring ouk woods. Some 
farmers had special diying-roooas for grain. Probably frem 
the steppe folk to the cast they learnt stock-breeding, and the 
numerous models of bulls and bulls' heads prove the value tb^ 
attached to it (Fig. 30, o). Horses were knowU at a later 
period, but whether they were domesticated is not known. 

There was still much huutiag with triangular stone arrow¬ 
heads or bone-points, aud also fishing with harpoons emd hooks. 
For tools there were the usual stone adzes and sboe-last celt 
hoes, and also perforated bammer-aics and picks or adzes of 
antler. Aithongh flat aites and pickaxes of copper were kcowo, 
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the people had really a Neolithic culture, and metal articles 
were probably occasionally imported. 

Like the western Neolithic peoples, they made numerous 
figurines of the Mother Ooddns, and those at Cucuteni are 
entirely covered with spiral patterns (Fig. 30, g, h, k, /)■ It is 
hardly possible that even the most fanatical people were 
tattooed to this extent I Possibly other cult objects are model 
** stools " or “ altars ” (Fig. 30, p), models of bulls and other 
animals, and three curious platforms of baked day 20 cm. high 
and 1'8 m. in diameter with semi-circular projections at the 
comers. These are painted with concentric cirdes and point 
to the four points of the compass. Miniature vases might 
perhaps be added to the list 

The pottery was more frequently incised than painted, but the 
designs were still usually based on the spiral. All the ware 
was of excellent quality and often made in advanced shapes, 
such as large periform Jan, douUe vases like egg-cups, and 
jars with conical lines; tmt pedestalled bowls and other 
ErOsd forms are rardy found east of Cucuteni. 

The dating of this culture is a tantalizing problem. It seems 
probable that Phase I was contemporary with ErOsd, and the 
five phases—O to IV—probably lasted hundreds of years; 
but, after repeated onslaughts of the steppe warriors, it 
vanished completely and left little or nothing to influence 
succeeding people. 
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THE VARDAR-MORAVA CULTURE 

It is now possible to appreciate the difficulty of uccountins 
for the second invaders of Macedonia and East Thessaly. 
They appeared suddenly, as it seems, with a civilization very 
different from that of the first Neolithic farmers (see p. 72) 
but closely resembling those described in the last chapter. The 
newcomers introduced the megaron type of house, ring-walleci 
fortifications, gold (rare) and copper ornaments, flat copper 
axes, flint arrows and spear-heads, blunt butted and flat axes 
(oAen hafted in antler slMves), and buttons with V perforations. 
Their polychrome painted pottery, with spirals and meanders, 
resembled that of ErOsd, but their black, burnished pottery 
had the Vin£a type of decoration. Even the Mother Goddess 
appeared in a new form. The ever popular shoe-last celt was 
still used, but bevelled adzes disappear^. 

These people are named after thdr best known fortified site 
at Dimini in Thessaly. Here the defence lay less in the height 
of the seven encircling walls, behind which the defenders stood 
on low platforms to shoot their arrows and sling stones, than in 
the tortuous valleys along which the attackers could easily be 
ambushed. There were no towers or gatehouses; the entry 
was through small openings in the walls (Fig. 31, a./). In the 
centre stood a large megaron bouse (perhaps the chiePs), 
consisting of two large rooms and a porch with two pillars. 
The front and larger room had two pillars and a central 
hearth, while the back room probably contained the oven. 

Standing under the gabled porch the chief looked out across 

no 
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a wide courtyard to a group of farm ( 7) buildings opposite 
and a narrow gateway in the wall which enclosed the yard. 
Over the top of the wall be could see the roofs of smaller 
houses cramped in the narrow lanes between the fortifications. 

In one house the stone pivots on which the doors swung are 
still in place. Another house was completely destroyed by 
fire, but its primitive furnishing, buried in the ruins of the roof, 
is exactly as the owner left it when be fled. In it the excavators 
found jars, bowls, cups, storage jars in crusted ware, celu (two 
bored), corn*grinders, a small bored deer>hom hammer, a few 
needles and scrapers, terra-cotta spinning-whorls, clay rests for 
bolding spits like those used today in the Balkans (Fig. 31, g), 
red ochre, the household goddess (figurines with stone beads 
stuck on day bodies) (Fig. 31, fi), and stores of food—bowls of 
peas, lentils, and figs. To complete the picture one must 
imagine the perished baskets, leather bags, skin and woven 
garments fastened with shell or conical stone buttons, the 
copper trinkets, and the wooden artides. 

The female figurines are often so conventionalized that it 
is difficult to recognize what they are. Long stone plugs 
with futuristically painted features are heads, which were 
inserted into badly modelled clay bodies (Fig. 31, h). Some 
are almost fiddle-shaped, but longer than the characteristic 
CycUdic ones, and one, bolding a baby, is elaborately painted 
(Fig. 31, c). 

A new and charming kind of pottery was developed, in which 
the rectangular, chequer, and step patterns of the old Sesklo 
culture were combined with spirals and meanders painted 
white, chocolate, or black on red, white-slipped, or buff 
grounds (Fig. 31, y). The two sets of motives and the fineness 
of much of the pottery might be due to the marria^ of Thes¬ 
salian women to their conquerors. It is worth while to study 
the illustrations in Hcurtley's Prehistoric Macedonia in order to 
respect and eqjoy the skill of the people who had the simple 
good taste and initiative to produce from a few basic patterns 
such a surprising variety of designs on bowls, jars, cups, and 
“ fruit stands.” No wonder such potters had devised a kiln 
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with wdl-RfTRnged draught holes through which they could 
control the heat as their pots baked. At Olynthus a niodel of 
such a kiln has been found with little pots inside it. 

A fine silver-grey ware was so valued that it was frequently 
mended. The incised pottery has the same combination of 
square and spiral patterns as the painted, and is sometimes so 
deeply cut that it recalls chip carving, as at Ali$ar in Asia 
Minor (Fig. 31, k). A new ware was the widespread black 
“carboniferous" pottery with patterns made by stroke 
burnishing, fluting, beading (as on modem silver), pellets, and 
incised spirals (Fig. 31, m-o). 

This culture travelled down Greece to the Corinth area, but. 
apart from East Thessaly, its influence was not dominant, and 
the older peoples carri^ on their own culture in rather 
separated groups. 

The problems raised by the interesting Dimini culture are 
legion. The old theory that the painted pottery people or 
the Danubians moved to the south and settled in Greece is 
now discarded. One fact is clear, that by about 2S00 b.c. 
a single culture, of which Dimini is a part, spread from Vin2a 
along the Morava and Vardar Valleys (hence its name) to East 
Thessaly. 

The main problem now seems to be whether it started from 
Anatolia and went north, or whether it came east from the 
Vinia-Kbrbs region (Map; Fig. 22). The megaron house, 
spiral designs, polychrome painting, pedestailed bowls, fortifica¬ 
tions, and metal ornaments can be matched in Erdsd or 
Tripolye, though it is not believed that a migration from this 
region reached Greece. Hawkes thinks that there was a back¬ 
wash from the VinCa area, bringing the painted pottery tech¬ 
nique from Starievo (whose pottery most closely resembles that 
of Dimini) and the common black, burnished and fluted ware 
from VinCa, so that at the same period some VinCa-StarCevo 
people moved south to Greece about 2500 b.c., while others 
went east to found the ErOsd culture. If this theory is correct, 
there must have been other unknown influences at work in 
each movement to account for the megaron houses and the 
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rortificatJOJiSj rifiLtlKf of which seems tohavcbMO oaliveio the 
vinCa Cultures. Perhaps the leaiJjesiQcs? (hat we vaguely 
SEC among, the Tits and Daimbian ir peoples may hsv* caused 
the expansion^ of the Viuifa folic. 

Gmttbiliza CuUmfc u/ fFig. ^2^.—Whether this 

culture wai due (0 the Etnpaci of Diuiini refugees from Miace^ 
douia or to Vjaia influence, it soo-a developed a very diS' 
tlnctive individuality. Though hased on fician A, it shows 
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clearly how the folic moveinents and comraercLal travellers 
of that day influenced caudtry people. Three phases tan be 
cUstinguished^ ihe flrst probably about 2400 B.c.^ sod Ihe East 
just befoce the coming of the Bronze Age.^ 

Stout for implements wos fetthed from, considerable dli- 
taiKS; pots were iiflporicd from the Tripotye And Viutla 
regions, aivd spoui^lus ilteHs from the Miedi terra dean. Troy 
and Anatolia Kertcd a stroi^g iuflueute; copper axes and 
adzes were imitated in scone, and copper double spiial-htsdod 


^ See lints diiinuliuLa culture 2(^0 t.Cr 
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pios were imitated in bone long before men learnt to make 
them in hammered copper in Phase III. Face ums. spouted 
jugs, and stamp seats (but with spiral designs) from the Near 
East were also copied; these, no doubt, were treasured by the 
smartest people as much as Paris frocks and bats are treasured 
today. 

Dimini's in6uence is seen in the peculiar ring pendants 
and, perhaps, the painted pottery designs. Specialized 
industry may have begun, for hoards of unused bone and 
flint implements have been uneartbed-^perhaps the stock of 
village craftsmen who bartered them for food, etc. The 
pottery continued the tradition of Boian A, but with less 
excised designs and more rusticated and painted (graphite) 
ware. 

These folk paid much attention to religion and magic. The 
Mother Goddess was revered in many types of figurines, some 
carefully modelled and a few with inlaid eyes of shell, as in 
Sumeria; but other figures were mere prisms or grotesque 
silhouettes cut in bone. In later phases nutle figures and phalli 
were also made. Model altars and thrones, and in Phase III 
noodels of houses (Fig. 32), animals, doves, and stone sceptre 
beads, may also have been cult objects. In marked contrast 
to the emphasis on religion is the neglect of the dead, who 
received few gifts and careless burial. 

Unlike the Dimini people, these folk show little sign of war* 
fare. Their weapons were a few spherical mace-hcads and 
borte, or, more rarely, triangular flint arrow-heads. For 
fishing they had adopted the Mesolithic antler harpoon, such 
as was used on the Tiza. Probably they lived when the Erhsd 
and Tiza folk were expanding, and. in later phases, when Troy 
was the Liverpool of the Near East, and sent out merchant 
ships wherever there was a sign of trade, taking "civilized ” 
goods to remote country villages as our traders supply kraals in 
Africa today with cycles, Manchester cotton, and petrol tins! 


I 





CHArmi X 

THE SPREAD OF THE BATTLE-AXE WARRIORS 

Foixowino the colonization of the Danubian corridor and 
Central Eur<^ by peaceful farmers and prospectors, and the 
rise of many mixed groups of Mesolithic and Neolithic peoples, 
strange signs of disturbance and new influences cropped up in 
most areas. These may have been boundary vibrations pro¬ 
duced by the advance of a new and very different kind of people, 
known as the Battle-Axe warriors, who from about 2300 or 
2200 B.C. to 1900 BX. swept over most of the land from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic and from the Urals to the Alps and 
Vosges Mountains. Everywhere they retained many practices 
in common, while picking up others from the people among 
whom they lived—usually as an aristocracy. They repeatedly 
overran and finally destroyed the Painted Pottery folk of ErOsd 
and Tripolye; th^ appeared as a dominating class among the 
Danubians, and protoMy were responsible for many of the 
upheavals that troubled the Near East at that time. No¬ 
where does their culture appear as a faded shadow of that of 
oriental empires, but always as a lively original product of an 
uprising and forceful people who left a trail of conflict, move- 
ntent and change wherever they went 

It is generally agreed that many elements in their material 
culture were derived from the we^thy cities of Anatolia and 
Mesopotamia, but their spiritual heritage was vastly different 
from that founded on the Mother Goddess cult. Theirs was a 
naasculine, hero-worshipping, warrior-pastoralist mentality. 
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Over most of Russia and Northern Europe hunten and fisher* 
men had shared a common Mesolithic culture for generations. 
Along the river valleys of (he steppes, among the vast mixed 
forests of Central Russia, by the lakes, swamps, and sluggish 
rivers, in pine forests farther north, and along the inlets of the 
Baltic, they had lived in groups and had adapted themselves 
successfully to their environment. Though widely separated, 
they had sufficient contact with each other to trade in rocks 
most suitable for tool-making. 

When, therefore, the leaven of Neolithic culture reached them 
it probably percolated through kindred peoples fairly quickly, 
though vast regions in (be distant north and east did not 
receive it until late. One early and perhaps fairly constant 
reaction to its diffusion was the rise of warrior-pastoral chief¬ 
tains. As they and their sons tasted wealth and power, (heir 
ambition received a spur, and they launched out on ever- 
widening conquests of their unenlightened neighbours, thus 
spreading the new dvilizalion. 

Perhaps some Mesolithic tribes in the west received their 
first introduction to Neolithic life from the Danubians (II) 
and Painted Pottery folk; but all Battle-Axe folk share so 
many common elements of culture that surely it must have 
been derived mainly from one source. 

Before glancing at the main groups into which Battle-Axe 
people ultimately evolved, it will be well to summarize their 
common inheritance. 

Their famous weapon was a battle-axe. The forest hunters 
had long used antler axes with one end rounded and the other 
sharpened. When chieftains of the Caucasus in oontact with 
Sumeria procured a few metal axes the news soon spread, and 
men began to imitate them laboriously in stone, copying the 
pattern so exactly that they even reproduced the ridge caused 
by the junction of the moulds. Eventually several types of 
stone axes were made, but the most widespread had the 
knobbed butt of the old antler axe and the splaycd-out blade of 
the metal one. Although axes were us^ by all warrior 
groups, only in Ceotral Russia and Baltic lands were they 
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plsced in the hand of every dead man. Everywhere the dead 
were given their necUaces of boars’ teeth and also their 
drinking-vessels, which were usually ornamented with cord 
impressions (chapter heading). Probably the vessels con¬ 
tained fermented drink, since this was thought to imbue a man 
with magical power, as the boars’ teeth were intended to give 
him the ferocity and strength of the savage beast. 

Burial practices varied but, except in late and outlying 
cultures in Sweden and Central Russia, the graves were marked 
by barrows. In many places the dead were covered with life- 
giving red ochre and placed in timber-lined graves. These 
people seem to have b^ semi-nomadic, but they lived long 
enough on some sites for their graves to form small cemeteries. 
Their settlemenU are little known. They were considerable 
stock-breeders and may have influenced the folk who so often 
decorated their bouses with modelled bulls’ heads. In Central 
Europe they concentrated where there was good business in 
natural wealth—metals, amber, or salt—though they probably 
made subfect peoples do the work for them. 

The discovery of horses’ bones in a few graves has suggested 
that the rapid spread of these people was due to their use of 
horses for riding, but it is impossible to say whether the horses 
were domesticated, and still less whether they were used for 
riding or traction. As early as 3000 B.c, horses were used to 
draw chariots in Mesopotamia. The weather probably 
hastened the dispersal of the warriors, for by their time the wet 
Atlantic phase bad given place to the drier and warmer sub- 
Boreal and, while the steppes became too dry to support an 
increasing population of pastoralists, the thinning of the 
forests made travel much easier. 

From a study of the skeletons it is dear that these folk were 
not invariably of one distinct type, but the general picture is 
that of tall, strongly built men vnth unusually long heads and 
narrow faces and noses. They often bad strong brow ridges 
and fadal musdes, but there is no e>ndenoe as to their 
colouring. 

Period I (Fig, 33).—The first appearance of the Battle-Axe 
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folk is in South Russia in the middle of the third millennium 
B.C. when powerful inQuences were percolating in from every 
quarter. Prospectors would be taking caravans to and fro 
over the Caucasus and Armenia under the greedy eyes of the 
warrior herdsmen who, no doubt, soon made ratds along the 
trade routes to the luxurious cities of Anatolia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, returning with rich plunder and inflated ideas of the state 
a chi^ain should keep. 

Such chieftains maybe paid visits to oriental kings, who often 
invited their turbulent neighbours or vassals to their courts to 
impress them with their royal splendour and power. 

Maikop, Kuban.—The result of such contact is seen in the 
barbaric splendour of the “ royal" tombs of the metalliferous 
Kuban Valley. There, under a huge barrow at Maikop, is a 
shafi-gras'e with three wood-lined chambers—evidently a poor 
imitation of the royal Sumerian tombs. In one chamber a 
chieftain was buried on a bed of ochre and under a fine canopy 
decorated with silver and gold lions and bulls. He was 
generously supplied with round-bodied pots, silver and gold 
vessels, jewellery, and Mesopotamian axes and adze-axes of 
copper (Fig. 33, a, b). In two other chambers a man and a 
woman of inferior rank were also buried in ochre, but were 
provided with poorer grave gifts. 

Natchik, Caucasus.—M Natchik. in the Caucasus foothills, 
a great barrow or kurgan covered one hundred and thirty 
contracted and ochre-stained skeletons buried in groups with a 
few stone bracelets and imported camclian, paste, and copper 
beads and a copper ring. There was also a crude female 
figurine, which shows that the hero-worshipping warriors had 
not yet greatly influenced this district. These people spun, 
and made round-bodied pots and poibhed flint axes, but there 
is no sign of agriculture or stock-breeding. 

Mariupol.—Probably of the same age is the cemetery of 
Mariupol on the Sea of Azov, where one hundred and twenty- 
six skeletons lay extended across a trench, 28 m. by 2 ro., 
filled with rod earth. These people wore necklaces of shells, 
stone beads, boars* tusks, and animals’ teeth. One had a 
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[KcidaiiL df stone from Ihn UjbU. They used minrolithiic ftJitls 
and Stone axes, buC two men had foren^-^lookjRg knobbed miicc- 
bcads. No pottery was found, cvor any ovidenoe of fanning, 
but Jiciltiei is tberc any of ftsbing or hunting, although theso 
occufTattms weie obviously necessary to food-gailicnnf 
peoples, 

Here are three stages in the develop inert L of Neolfthlc 
eulluro iUnOftg people at an increasing dislancc froriL the 
stiipulatlon of oriental civilizatloiis. At Maikop there was 
direct borrowing of burial cpstorpj and the aeqiLLsition of 
oiienCal goods eilber by robbery or barter. At Natdbik Nco- 
lilhic crafts v/en just being leaml aud a few Luxury metal goods 
were being iniponed, but at Manupol Nfesolilhtc peoples were 
barely tOnebed by foreign inRnence,. 

Meanwhile the Mesolilhic peoples of the steppes and border¬ 
ing forests bad learnt the arf of polEecy-nfuking. Those west 
of Ihe Volga may have learut spipning at the .same time, for 
they decorated their vessels with impressions of twisted cord 
and therefore are known as the cord-ware people. For poltery 
ornametitatiori sEeppe aud forest folk generally used pit 
markings, shell-edge impressions, or impressions made by a 
stamp with the end of a small bird's hone, The ware was 
crude and badly fined. Apart from ruaking pottery^ Meso¬ 
lithic Bribes seem to have leamt littie from their Neollduc 
neighbours for some time. Its the north and far on tlyi ng areas 
they continued their well-adjusted burning or Gshirvg life, 
wbile the Caucasus revelled in the luxurious barbarism of the 
Bronze Age and Battle-Axe warriors spread over the Ukraine, 
Poland, GaLiria, and Central Europe. 

Tbc story of this peneETatinn towards DaoubiAn^ Tiipolyc, 
Megaiilbic, and Northern culiures is very involved, and the 
evidence is meagre. Generally the cultures whieh develrjped 
from it were tbc result of the strong, influenee of wave after 
wave of waniois on McSoLithiic hunters. 

The first advance was from the Caucasus to South Kussia. 
While Kuban chiefs were passing from the stage of buying or 
stealing metal goods to the odnal possession of tiruths of thdr 
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own, their kindred on the steppes between the Donetz and the 
Volga emulated their customs as well as they could. They 
buried tbeif dead under barrows (kurgans) In shaft or pit 
graves (yamno) which were sometimes lined and roofed with 
logs. In deeper graves the carpenter's tools were found on a 
ledge in the wall of the grave. The floors of some graces have 
holes for poles which met in the centre to form a tent for the 
dead who lay on biers or beds of rushes covered with ochre. 
These rtiif-ftains imported a few metal goods and fastened their 
clothes with bone hammer-beaded pins (Fig. 33, e), copied 
from Kuban metal originals. They left no trace of agri¬ 
culture nor, except for a few sheeps’ bones, of pastoral interests. 
It has been suggested that the absence of animals’ bones may be 
due to the communal ownership of flocks and herds. It seems 
odd, however, that a warrior should be supplied with his egg- 
shaped cup for drink, his fishing-tackle (hooks and harpoons), 
his hollow-based flint arrow-beads, his clothes and ornaments, 
but never a joint or steak to satisfy his hunger I As mothers 
and children, but not men and women, were buried together, 
probably the matriarchal system persisted here. Later in 
the Don and Donetz Valleys a man and a woman were buried 
together. So apparently the patriarchal system of the steppe 
warriors eventually prevailed. Cattle were sacrificed to men, 
but women and ebUdren were worth only sheep I 

These collective graves are called “ catacombs.” They are 
copies of the rock-cut yCgean tombs (Fig 41, A-C) and were 
probably mtroduced by the traders who brought winged copper 
beads, fayenoe, and figurines. All the belongings of an 
agricultural community were now found in the graves, among 
them the bones of domestic animals—chiefly sheep, but also 
some horses. The round flat-bottomed pottery was sometimes 
decorated with spirals, a motive used, perhaps, by captive 
Tripolye women (Fig 33, h). 

The Forests.—For a long time the hunters and fishermen who 
roamed over the endless forests covering the northern half of 
Russia lived without knowledge of the great events and the new 
discoveries of the world of their day. At last, however, some 
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cord-ware tribes went north and came into contact with them. 
The natives quickly learnt to make pottery but apparently not 
weaving, for they imitated the cord impressions on their new 
neighbours’ pots with oomb*marks or with the end of a belemite 
or a shell or the notched edge of a pebble, which gave a similar 
eflect. Actual stamps which fit t^ impressions on this ware 
have been found. At a later time nets were pressed on the wet 
day to give a pattern. 

With little c^nge in their lives these folk lived on at the edge 
of the forest on sandy soil near lakes or sluggish streams. 
The dog was their only domestic animal, and it may have been 
used to draw sledges, for a sledge-runner has been found in 
Sweden. 

Much later, when the rest of Europe was using bronze, the 
steppe warriors overran these peaceful natives and imposed 
what is known as the Fatyanovo culture. Probably warriors 
married forest women, for the pottery has both comb and cord 
impressions. 

Central Europe.—It is now necessary to go back to about 
2300 B.C., when the Battle-Axe folk were destroying the last 
Painted Pottery dvilizations and were sweeping on to Hungary 
and Poland, causing widespread disturbances which may have 
had repercussions over the whole Daoubian Morava-Vardar 
province. Wherever they went they appear as the overlords 
of the earlier people, on whose labour they probably grew rkh. 
The whole situation becomes very complicated; although the 
warriors dominated every tribe, and the result of their impact 
was a whole series of new cultures, yet these were not merely 
implantations of their own culture, though that took the 
leading role. 

As they penetrated into Central Europe they brought the 
several Danubian II cultures to an end. LAter they spread to 
Germany, and in Saxony and Thuringia a very powerful 
group developed. Their settlements were frequently on up¬ 
lands and heaths where there was good pasturage and good 
hunting. They concentrated on strategic points above the 
Saale Valley so that they could control the trade in ores and 
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salt. Many of their large villages of timbered bouses and their 
large cemeteries have been discovered. Unfortunately the 
graves tell little of their culture. Some people were buried in 
pits, others in wood-lined shaft graves, and still others in fairly 
large cists which might accommodate from two to six persons. 


Fw. 34—SAXO-THURINOIAN AND ZROTA POTTERY 
e. moSel of rsm. JordaaimuhL 

A few dsls are divided into two compartments by a port-hole 
slab, and others are entered through similar slabs. This 
tradition may have travelled all the way from the Caucasus, or 
it is just possible that it was due to impact with Megalithic 
people. 

The typical weapon of these warriors was a splendid faceted 
battle-axe of stone, ground skilfully to imitate a metal axe 
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(chapter heading). They also used antler axes and almond- 
shaped flint or greenstone adzes; a few possessed spherical¬ 
headed maces or flint daggers. Necklets of wolves’ teeth were 
usually worn, and often mother-of-pearl discs with a cross 
drilled on them. Amber beads, copper rings, and spirals were 
rare treasures. Their cord-impressed pots were the high- 
necked beakers and amphors (Fig. 34, a). 

About 2000 B.C. began their great expansion, when they 
started to push up the Elbe, disrupting and dividing groups of 
Northern culture people and soon reaching the pleasant land of 
Schleswig-Holstein (p. 24S). To the east they swarmed back 
over Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Silesia, Poland, and the 
Ukraine, while to the west and south they reached the Rhine 
and the northern Alpine villages. 

As a result of these conquests the northern plains of Central 
Europe seem about this time to have been a racial patchwork 
of many separate but related groups. Some of these were 
semi-nomadic from choice, and others were forced to move 
because of the expansion of warrior tribes. One Battle-Axe 
group, whose round-bodied, straight-necked vessels with cord 
impressions turn up from the Saale and the Elbe to Poland, 
seem to have been a powerful influence (Fig. 34, a). They 
are known as the Globe Amphors folk, and as similar round- 
bellied pots and port-holed dsts, such as they sometimes used, 
turn up in South Russia, it is probable that their leaders hailed 
from that quarter. Along the Oder Valley none of these Battle- 
Axe tribes made headway, for there the Oder folk with their 
“ flower-pot ” vases seem to have been firmly entrenched. 

To the south these wandering pastoralists, pig-breeders, and 
warriors came in contact with the last Danubian peoples, such 
as Jordanshmul in Silesia, Bodrogheresztur in t^ Tisza- 
Banat area, and the Baden in the Danube basins and on the 
Upper Vistula. This last group had domesticated the horse. 

So a little before 2000 B.C. very strong and important move¬ 
ments of people were revolutiooizmg the history of Europe. 
The Megalithic seafarers were sailing into most available 
ports on the western coasts and the British Iiks; the Beaker 
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travelling merchants were carrying trade and the knowledge of 
trade along the inland routes of Western and Central Europe; 
the BattIe>Axe warriors were on the move from Holland to the 
Ukraine; and in Hungary and the south a Copper Age dviliza* 
tion was well advanced. 

It is satisfying to give these folk descriptive titles, but no 
archeologist imagines that such titles are strictly accurate; 
that Beaker traders never fought, and that warriors never 
tilled the ground nor stooped to commerce. Behind these 
prominent groups were always the older inhabitants, the 
Danubian peasants, the Mesolithic forest-dwellers transformed 
into farmers, the remnants of the Painted Pottery folk and the 
early inhabitants of the steppes. These people may have been 
dominated, but they were not exterminated, and they must 
have made a great contribution to the population and the 
culture of the Continent. 

Zhta Culture.—The way in which several races, living 
together, can give rise to a distinct culture is seen in Poland, 
where people with Saxo>Thuringian vessels lived with a group 
who used funnel-neck beakers, another group who made globe 
amphors, another handled cups, and still another with 
•* flower-pot ’* beakers from the Oder (Fig. 34). It seems as 
though these tribes, living at first as separate units, soon 
merged, and the pottery of one group was decorated with the 
patterns of another. Apparently these folk lived comfortably 
together, for their large cemeteries attest a well-populated land. 
Stock-breeding was the principal occupation, and for the first 
lime in Europe cattle, pigs, and horses were given ritual burial. 
Tbcir graves were often of the pit-cave variety of South 
Russia. 

Boal-Axe Cu/rure.—Finland, Sweden, and to a lesser extent 
Norway, were reached by a group of Battle-Axe folk from 
Poland or Central Europe. Their beautiful axes were of a 
peculiar boat shape (chapter heading). In Scandinavia the 
hardest rocks were most skilfully worked if they nere beautiful. 
The precision, perfection, and the polish of these axes are 
wonderful. 
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I^ntand was never reached by Megalithic searnen, and 
probably the Boat-Axe invaders introduced farming to the 
forest folk who lived by the sea-shore or on the shores of its 
innumerable lakes. 

There has been an immense amount of controversy over the 
origin, distribution, and race of these warriors, and violently 
opposed theories have been propagated. The German School 
declared that they were pure Nordics and that they originated 
in Scandinavia or Germany, whence they expanded to Russia 
and the West. Now, however, it is generally agreed that they 
spread from South Russia to the North-West. Coon, the emin¬ 
ent authority on European races, says there is no evidence that 
they were pure Nordics, though it is probable that Nordic races 
were included among them. The one important and un¬ 
disputed point is that they diffused the Aryan or Indo-European 
speech, which is found wherever they settled; but whether the 
language was developed along with their culture in their original 
homeland or whether they were merely carriers of it is still a 
very controversial point. Most probably, as Hawkes says, the 
underlying unity of all Battle-Axe cultures is that of the old 
Mesolithic populations, behind whom were the Gravettian 
hunters of the Old Stone Age, and the Aryan speech is rooted in 
the Mesolithic. 


Part III—Migrations to Western Europe 

CHAPTEK XI 

MALTA: THE SACRED ISLE 

As we look back over the centuries Malta appears as an island 
of flUmntif and mystery. Neolithic seafarers came there 
probably from Asia Minor, but they rapidly developed a 
unique culture which has excited and baffled all students who 
have tried to probe its secrets. Yet surely the answers to many 
of the problems of Megalithic culture—e.g., the use of enor¬ 
mous stones for building which gave us Stonehenge, dolmens, 
etc.—lie in the vast temples of this island. 

It must have been an exceptionally important and sacred place 
in the third millennium 1 . 0 . when ships were venturing ever 
farther west, even out on the dreaded ocean and up the western 
shores of Europe to our islands. From the Near East they 
could creep along the Mediterranean coasts until they headed 
for Malta, whence they had to take to the uncharted and open 
sea. Well might they seek the protection of the goddess of 
the island and anxiously inquire of the oracle concerning the 
dangerous voyages ahead. For such help they would be willing 
to pay lavishly. 

Why an advanced people should choose to colonize the 
island is a problem, for in Neolithic times it was much as it 
is now—a sunburnt, barren mass of rock, with soil only in the 
valleys, and lacking metalliferous rocks to encourage prospeo- 
128 
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tors. It might have attracted pirates, but its iohabitaots were 
peaceable and had no weapons. 

It seems difficult to escape the conclusion that it was early 
chosen as a sacred island and devoted to an ofTshoot of the 
Asiatic cult of the Mother Goddess, whose priests rigidly 
retained and sanctified the old use of stone implements. No 
metal was used on the island, though visiting sailors must have 
been familiar with both copper and bronze. 

A large population lived there in a well-organized society 
which supplied much willing or unwilling co-operation in public 
works and in the erection of innumerable temples, built of 
enormous slabs and blocks of stone. It is almost incredible 
that buildings so large, with walls made of slabs commonly 
12 feet long, S feet wide, and 2 feet thick, were erected by men 
without machinery and using only stone tools. 

The oldest temples were simple elliptical cells, with a door on 
one long wall and a niche facing it on the other. A stone 
model of such a building shows a common feature of Maltese 
temples, the use of rectangular slabs set alternately across and 
vertically along the wall to give the recessed effect often seen 
in Egyptian and Assyrian temples (Fig. 3S, g). The roof of the 
model consists of long flags curved from the back to the front 
ArchaK>logists have searched in vain among the ruins of ancient 
cities from Mesopotamia to Spain for the prototype of this 
simple yet distinctive building. 

llse use of enormous blocks of stone became a passion and a 
creed with many races for several centuries over a belt of the 
earth’s surface stretching from our island to India and the Far 
East, and still iu origin eludes us. 

It is impossible to guess exactly what ideas and practices the 
first-comers to Malta brought with them, but the continuity of 
the culture through some centuries is certain. Richness and 
elaboration rather than fresh motives characterized it. Cer¬ 
tainly the earliest sanctuaries were the simplest and were 
scarcely decorated at all (Fig. 35, g). Then come the addition 
of another aspidal room to the first with a short passage 
between them and a senticircular paved forecourt. 
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At the wonderful site of Hal Tarxieo three temples open 
one beyond the other (Fig. 35, b). The ground plan of these 
temples gives a false idea of simplicity; a worsluppcr entering 
them long ago must have been tremendously impressed and 
awed by their magnificent architecture, decoration, and 
equipment (Fig. 33, b, e,f). He would find the semi-circular 
forecourt a busy place, noisy with the chatter of pilgrims and 
the lowing and bleating of sacrificial animals. Through a fine 
porul he entered a passage and came to a well-paved central 
court thronged with priests, people, and animals. Over all 
towered the colossal seven-foot figure of the obese Mother 
Goddess, clad in a (luted skirt, below which enormously swollen 
legs ended in tiny feet. Near by priesu in long skirts and 
wearing short wigs were burning sacrifices to her, and the fumes 
mingled with the incense burning in the hollowed tops of 
pillars. 

As the pilgrim wandered through splendid courts into apses 
with beautiful altars and along stone-walled passages, he saw 
impressive and lovely things on every side. One c^pel had a 
remarkable altar carved with a row of sacrificial animab— 
four goats, a fat pig, and a ram (Fig- 35, e). The end room 
of the first temple, perhaps the holy of holies, contained a 
shrine with a trilithon doorway and a twelve-foot altar (nearly 
all of one block) richly carved with S-shaped budding spirals 
(chapter beading). 

In the first court of the second temple worshippers stood in 
awe before two stone pillars mounted on cubical blocks. 
From a room near by came the stench of old bones; it was 
packed with the remains of sacrifices; over the enUance was a 
carving of two bulls and a sow, and in the room stood a water- 
dstern. Out in the central court the pilgrim joined the crowd 
that watched some mystic ritual round an enormous log 
fire blaring on a circular stone fireplace, four feet in diameter. 
The last temple was simple and austere, but probably the 
pilgrim entered it with awed trepidation, for there spoke the 
goddess through a slit in a wall. After hearing her oracle, be 
strode along the maze of rooms and out into the sunshine. 
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feeling twice the man he was, and ready for all the perils be 

might meet. 

The points of interest in these temples are endless. Every¬ 
thing was on the grand scale and b^utifully finished. The 
apses were covered with corbelled roofs, and one had a large 
block which was shaped to form the first stone of an arch, 
though it is not known whether the arch was ever completed. 

The Maltese cut twin conical holes everywhere—on floors, 
door-jambs and lintels, walls, pots, and even statuettes. Some 
of them can be explained—e.g., those in floors may have been 
used for the ropes which tethered animals, those in door-jambs 
for hinges for curtains or doors, while some on vases were 
for string handles; but many appear purposeless. In the 
temples they were usually clos^ with conical plugs and con¬ 
tained bones, flint knives, and various oddments. Certainly 
they had some religious significance, as bad the numerous 
well-made stone cones and balls so frequently found in the 
temples. 

At each end of the forecourt at Hal Tarxien are blocks of 
Stone, ten feet square, screened by three massive walls, and in 
the centre of each block are five conical pits about one foot 
deep and another on the rim. Near by is a heap of a hundred 
stone balls of various sizes. M. Zammit, the explorer, wonders 
whether they were thrown into the holes for divination. 

The room of the oracle still stands. A space behind the 
apse, in which the dividing slab has a slit in it, enables a 
person in the small room to see into the apse without being 
seen. A small curved channel has been cut in the slab through 
which a priest, acting as the voice, might drop a small object, 
such as an amulet, at the feet of the worshipper. 

All the equipment of oriental ritual was found in the temples ; 
the vessels are the finest in Malta and many are very large. 
Alto great basins, 3 feet high, were cut out of blocks of stone, 
and many stone slabs were pitted all over with small hollows— 
a most laborious mode of decoration (Fig. 35, d). 

The number of temples still surviving is astonishing, and far 
more must have vanished. The greatest concentration at 
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present is near Valetta, whose importance was as great in 
Neolithic times as now. Seven miles south of Valetta is the 
interesting temple of Hagar Kin, where a number of small 
enclosures may have been animal pens or store-rooms similar 
to those at Arpachiyah. 

A recurring feature of the temples is the hole cut in a slab 
which resembles the “port-hole” so frequently found in 
Megalithic tombs. In fact, analogies with Megalithic archi¬ 
tecture are numerous in Malta—e.g., the use of trilithons 
(Fig. 3S, d), the plan of the temples, the semicircular fore¬ 
courts, the corbelled side chambm resembling tholoi, cup 
holes, spiral decoration, the isolated pillars, and above all the 
penistent use of enormous slabs of stone. Dolmens and men¬ 
hirs or standing stones are common in Malta and Oozo. 
Whatever the exact relation of the Maltese culture with 
western megaliths, it can scarcely be doubted that such a 
concentration of magnificent sanctuaries and such a well- 
organized and powerful priesthood must have exerted a pro¬ 
found influence far beyond the island itself. 

Maltese culture is so unique that it suggests a state of isola¬ 
tion such as could hardly have occurred. Perhaps its very 
popularity rather than its isolation decided its character, feu' 
priests in charge of a cult which could exert such power over 
people’s minds—and purses—would have every inducement to 
crystallize and maintain the traditions which produced such 
results. Innovations would be rank heresy. 

As the Mother Goddess was the centre of this religion, it is 
not surprising that many of her images have been found. 
Most are outrageously fat; some show her as a series of 
billows reclining on a couch (Fig. 36, a). Some are crude and 
roughly made, but a few are well-modelled and not grossly fat. 
Fragments of statuettes of ordinar)- mortals give a welcome 
sidelight on the appearance of her worshippers. A few heads 
have an oval, plump, and rather tong face with a prominent 
nose, a good chin , and a calm, dignified expression (Fig. 36, 
d, e). Another type has a rounder face with a pointed chin, 
thick lips, and slit-like eyes (Fig. 36, b, c). From Hal Tarxien 
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comes a great treasure, the broken figure of, perhaps, a priest 
He is a short, sturdy man with a large head held well back on a 
short neck, hands clasped over his waist, wearing a short curled 
wig like that of a barrister, and dressed in a long skirt (Fig. 36, 
«). The dress and pose of this sutuette (two feet high) are 
strikingly like those of Chaldean priests. 

Malta had a huge underground sanctuary carved out of the 
rock at Hal Saflieni which embodied the same ideas as the 
temples. There were several rooms in three stories, some with 
trilithon doorways carved out of the rock, oracle chambers, and 
a ceiling painted with mystical spiral patterns. So holy was 
this place that people ardently desired to be buried in it, and 
at last it was converted into a mausoleum. When excavators 
opened it they found the remains of no less than 7,000 bodies 
and grave-offerings buried in red field soil. 

Everything goes to prove that Malta had a large population, 
but very little has bMn discovered about the life and racial 
characteristics of the people whose hard work made its name 
famous. In spite of the vast number of bones in the Hypo- 
gaeum, all that can be said is that they belonged to the Mediter¬ 
ranean race, whose members were carrying civilization to so 
many lands. 

The majority were farmers, and when the population grew 
so large t^t the valley soils could not feed them, farming was 
hard work indeed. The bare limestone hills had little or no 
soil, so great quantities had to be carried laboriously up the 
hillsides, and terraces had to be flanked by stone walls to 
prevent the soil from being washed away by rain. How this 
tremendous project was carried out has always been a mystery, 
but M. Zammit thinks that he has solved it. From the valleys 
up to many of the hilltops, and over them, deep ruts run 
parallel for long distances (see Antiquity, March, 1928) (Fig. 
37). These ruts are usually V-sbaped and from ten to twenty 
inches wide at the top and four inches at the bottom. The 
distance between the ruts is nearly always 4 feet 6 inches. 
Grooves over one foot deep are common. Zammit believes 
that Neolithic carts with wooden wheels made these tracks 
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over a long period. Modern carts cut quite a different groove. 
What kind of animals pulled those heavy soil- and water-laden 
carts up the hillsides? The stone between the ruts is not 
hollcmvd by the impact of hard hoofs, so the conclusion is 
that human animals in large teams did the haulage. Za mm it 
thinks that the ruts were deliberately cut by men in the first 
instance, and this accounts for the careful planning w^h is 
so clearly shown in a photograph from the air, in which as 
many as ten pairs of grooves are seen running parallel; more¬ 
over, after the fashion of railway lines at a junction, many 



Fto. J7—ANOENT MALTESE CART-TRACKS 
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branch lines curve off from them. Water would have to be 
hauled up these lines continuously to the growing crops, for 
water is found only in the valleys. 

It is impossible to date these tracks with certainty, but, as 
later prehistoric shaft graves have been sunk into them, they 
are undoubtedly very ancient, and the only early population 
which appears to have bad the vigour and organization for 
such vast undertakings is the Neolithic. If M. Zammit's 
theory is right, these ancient folk must have few rivals for hard 
labour and dogged determination. 

Although so much of their communal work survives, their 
own bouses have not been found. However, a model ground 
plan of a cluster of rectangular rooms and a pottery fragment 
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with a sketch of a buDding of ashlar masonry may give clues to 
types (Fig. 36, o). 

Farmers, quarrymeo, artisans, sculptors, butchers, joiners, 
housewives, and builders all used only stone and flint tools, 
whose marks can clearly be seen on worked stone. The 
statues prove that the people wore well-cut clothes, but only 
doubtful spindle whorls and bone needles are known. Even 
the ornaments discovered are not as rich and varied as those 
of many other early peoples. The Maltese wore necklaces and 
bracelets of shells and axe^shaped amulets and fastened their 
clothes with the ever popular buttons with V perforations. 

From the simplicity of their personal belongings one turns 
with amazement to the beauty of their pottery (Fig. 36). The 
potters had only open fires, but they were so skilful in their 
choice and refining of clays, their fine slips, and their care in 
baking, that their pottery was rarely equalled in the ancient 
world. The black burnished ware is superb and the designs 
are original and charming—budding scrolls and spirals. On 
painted ware the pattern was formed by scraping off the slip 
and applying or “inlaying” in the shallow grooves thin, 
colour^ day which bak^ red (Fig. 36, n). The vase was then 
dried, polished, and fired. Some vessels were a dull buff, 
which displayed the vivid red pattern to perfection. In many 
cases the paint has perished and only the parallel outline 
incisions of the design are left. 

Much of the early grey ware is decorated with straight-line 
incisions which are usually filled with white or red paste. A 
very different kind of ware is often found in the temples. It is 
covered with small pellets of clay, sometimes on a white 
background, to give a roughened surface—a laborious mode of 
decoration (Fig. 36, m, r). A similar effect was obtained by 
pitting with a blunt instrument. Sometimes the pitting formed 
an effective background to the scroll designs. Other vases 
were covered with roughly-modelled leaves, fish-scales, and 
scallops (Fig. 36, p). One interesting vase has under the rim a 
modelled quail standing above a pair of horns, closely re¬ 
sembling the dove and horn symbol of Crete (Fig. 36, /)• 
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A peculiar feature of Maltese pottery is the “ tunnelled 
handles," which are holes, bored through the thickness of the 
vase, to take string. Some are too small or in the wrong pl^ 
to be used, but soate significance was attached to them (Fig. 
36, 0 - Everything in Neolithic Malta hints at strange and 
pffniliiir cults which bad a tremendous influence on men’s minds 
and actions, and seemed to pervade every part of their lives. 
That Malta was never isolated is proved by her imports of fine 
flin t, chert, obsidian, and jadeite from other islands. 

With such a wealth of information it seems as though the 
homeland of the Maltese could easily be traced. In the past 
North Africa has been suggested, but most elements of the 
culture point to the Near East, several to Arpachiyah, and 
many are common to other cultures whose ancestry lies in the 
same direction. 


CHAFTBR Xa 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN NEOLITHIC 
PEOPLES 

Thb spread of Neolithic culture to the west is a strange and 
surprising story, quite different from that of its diffusion 
through Central Europe by peasants and prospectors from the 
Near East. It came by way of Spain in two, if not three, 
distinct waves. The earlier ones, known as Western Neolithic, 
were from Africa and Spain. The later, known as Megalithic, 
came by sea from the Eastern Mediterranean. 

PTrsr Western Neolithic Migration. —Spain, unlike the Middle 
Danube basin, was by no means an empty country. A lively 
Mesolithic hunting folk lived in its caves and often painted 
figures, animals, and bunting and fighting scenes on their walls. 
These paintings were aldn to the rock paintings of North 
Africa, and it is likely that the people on the two sides of the 
strait were related. 

Into this country it is probable that some of the North African 
tribes crossed about 2800 B.C. and lived in the southern caves. 
As their descendants multiplied they wandered farther, and 
eventually we find their settlements in El Oaroel, Catalonia, 
South France, the Rh6ne Valley, Michelsberg, and Switzer¬ 
land. Their trail is followed mainly by their pottery (Fig. 39). 
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Their ancestors, centuries before, must have been in contact, 
either directly or indirectly, with the Badarians and the Fayum 
peasants of EgypL From them they learnt to make pottery in 
the form of leather bags, but they added tubular lugs and 
incised designs copied from basketry (Fig. 38, b). 

Another style of pottery known to these people was so popular 
that in later centuries it was carried as far north as Scotland 
(Fig. 51, a). It is called ‘’channelled” ware, because the 
design was drawn on the damp clay with a round-ended instru¬ 
ment which left a groove or ” channelled ” line in contrast to 
the sharp V cuts produced by a pointed tool in incised work 
(Fig. 38, m). The vogue which this channelled pottery had 
among many different peoples was probably due to the designs. 
These were series of concentric semicircles, often alternating 
with vertical lines, thou^ they degenerated later to alternate 
panels of horizonUl and zigzag or vertical lines. These semi¬ 
circles seem to have been symbols of the necklace of the 
Mother Goddess, and were later used on Megalithic Iberian 
pots and plaques, Breton tomb slabs, and British pottery and 
tombs. Both design and technique occur in North African pots 
(Fig. 38, 0 former on Egyptian predynastic Gerzean 

ware. The cave dwellers also stamped the patterns on their 
pottery with the edge of a shell (cardinal technique), or incised 
a broken line made by repeated stabs with a pointed instru¬ 
ment, which gave the effect of coarse stitching (stab-and-drag 
technique). 

Little more is known of these people, who in all probability 
introduced Neolithic culture to Spain, except that they lived 
chiefly by hunting, did not undeistaod real agriculture, but 
kept a few cattle. They used polished stone axes, which were 
given up by the Egyptians in predynastic times—before 3000 
B.C. Like their Mesolithic kinsmen, they painted on the walls 
of their caves lively pictures which were pregnant with magic 
power. 

Some authorities think that this Neolithic culture was the 
result of the contact of the natives with the later El Garcel 
folk and not evidence of a special migration from North Africa. 
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The nchly-incised pottery, however^ was ddlpitcly the product 
cf the cave-dwellers' individuality^ atd it made a Urge C 0 H' 
tributLon to later ciilturts. It most bo rcmeoabercd that 
althousti the older and more primitive peaptes appeared tn 
aafc into oblivion when more progressive colonists appeared 
among them^ they siilL lived on, asd often exerted a smong, 
(hough usually unrecognbied, ioflueix* on their neighbooisL 
Thifl is true of the Spanisti oave-folt,. whose story is. not yet 
futly uuravcllcd. 

£/C7aw; (Kiwkfis ^ 2700 B.C.: Childe; 2450 Bt; Fig, 3S. 

The people, who setded at £l Garcd, Tres Cabe^os, 
and a few other sites in South-East Spain were undoubtedly 
invaders. Their culture so closely resembled that of the 
Badarians, the Faytim, and blcrimdian peoples that it is 
tempting to wonder whether they were of E^ptian descent. 
If SOf generations of peasants must have drifted slowly for 
hundreds of years across North African ever seeking fresh 
pastures for their Bocks in a dryitig land and keeping iheir 
culture almost Lalact. 

The El Carccl folk harvested thch com with straight flint- 
teethed sietks like those of the Fayutn (Fig. w), and (heir 
underground silos, plump polished slomc axes, and shell heads 
all recall earl/ Egypt, It is CUtious that among, their pots are 
shapes used by the Fayum, Merirndc, and later predynastic 
peoples. This suggests that groups of migrants hit Egypt at 
various limes and jningted together as they wandered across 
North Africa, 

A fiddle-shaped flguriaej however, tcUs of contacta with the 
Easteru Mediterranean islands (Fig. 3B. g). Frobahly in some 
fuch source, Of in North Africa, their custom of collective 
burial originated. It is surprising to End that folk with these 
Eastern trsdilious had heads cf oallSis, a beautiful green stone 
which later was htEhly prized by MegalitbEc people and catoe 
possibly from Eriitanj, 

Although they had contacts with several countries, the El 
Gflccel folk retained their Mesolithic bone and flint imple¬ 
ments. They hved in hilltop Ullages of half-sunken wattle 
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huts. Ck>pper slag found among the debris proves that the 
value of metal was appreciated, though none has been found. 
Cattle were reared, and cereals and <dtves were grown, but 
hunting still provided much of the food. 

Their bag*potteo^ culture developed into that of the Western 
Neolithic civilization, and it is fascinating to try to trace its 
drift northward through Spain and France to England, where 
the earliest farmers made pottery in the manner of the most 
ancient Egyptians (Fig. 39). The story is difficult to unravel, 
because it is complicated by the movemenu of other peoples— 
the Mesolithic natives, possibly the later cave-folk, then the 
Mediterranean seafarers with their Megalithic cult, and 
Beaker traders who followed in the footsteps of other people 
and entered any trade that offered itself. In France even 
Danubian influence crept in later, as well as the customs of the 
Northern folk. The wonder is that the trail of the people of 
the leathery bag-pottery can be followed at all in the general 
mixing and crossing and borrowing which took place through 
the centuries (Fig. 39; Map). 

Nevertheless this part of the story is apt to be rather dull, 
because the dearth of facts gives little scope for the imagination, 
so that we see a few poor ** snapshots rather than a con¬ 
tinuous film of the lives of these people. This scarcity of 
facts, however, makes the available ones highly important, for 
they are the only links between the Mediterranean cultures and 
the earliest Neolithic of England, Northern France, and the 
Swiss lakes, and they are also the pegs on which fragments of 
future knowledge must be hung. 

NeoUtMc France ,—From Southern Spain Neolithic people 
colonized part of Catalonia and, later. South France, wh^e 
they settled widely between the Lower Rhfine and the Pyrenees. 
Unfortunately few sites are known where their culture is 
stratified between others, but one such is the cave of Bize in 
Narbonne, which Hawkes dates at 2600 B.c. and Childe at 
2400 B.c. There the earliest inhabitants used polished axes 
and adzes, leaf and chisel-shaped arrow-heads, and made plain 
bag-shaped pottery (some with lugs) like that of North Africa. 
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Apparently they forgot the use of metal and reverted to a 
simple Neolithic life in comparatiw isolation. 

Thii culture spread eastward to the Rhftne Valley, and 
thence began the great trek northward which carried the 
earliest civiliration to the British Isles. Some groups wandered 
through Central France and lived in fortified villages on the 
hilltops—at Camp de Chassey (Sadne-et-Loire) (Fig. 39, i-k) 
and Fort Harrouard (Eure-et-Loir) (Fig. 39, e-g). They 
made the old dark leathery poU, “ MesoUthic ” picks, 
hatchets, and anows, mounted their tools in tapering antler 
sleeves, and wore segmented antler pendants. This use of 
antler is a very significant feature of this migration, for it 
indicates the contact of the fanners with several types of 
MesoUthic hunting peoplesr-Tardenoisians of the sandy areas 
with their pygmy flints, Azilian fishermen with their antler 
harpoons and tooU, and the forest folk who were well supplied 
with antler picks and hammers, flaked flint axes (tranchets), 
and chisel-shaped or transverse arrow-heads (Fig. 39, b, e, e, g). 
The intermarriage of Neolithic and Mesolithic peoples often 
occurred, but still oflener, perhaps, the hunters learnt farming 
and pottery work from the newcomers, who found the native 
use of antler for sleeves and tools worth copying. Such fusions 
occurred in North France, one of which is probably swn at Le 
Carapigny, where MesoUthic tools are associated with bag- 
pottery and stones for grinding grain. Behind many specimens 
in museums must lie fascinating stories of strange meetings of 
simple peoples, of suspicion turning to co-operation, and of 
tradition-bound tribes learning new ways of life. 

Some Westerners spread to Morbihan before the arrival of 
(be MegaUihic mariners (p. 17S), and others crossed the EngUsh 
Channel to lay the foundation of civilization in Mesolithic 
Britain—perhaps about 2500 B.c. 

CortaiUod Culture (Hawkes: 2500 B.C. ; Childe: 2250 B.C.). 
—Other groups wandered up the Rhftne Valley to the lakes of 
Western Switzerland, where they altered their habits and Uved 
in pile settlements by the lake side. Their bouses were built 
on platforms which were raised onposts as a precaution against 
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floods. Thest, however, did ev«DtuaEiy drown the vilEaeies 
■very [heraughly, rw nobody dreamed Qf thsir ciigtanoc uotil 
the great drought of JSdd, when the level of Ihc lakes was so 
low that the posts of the platforcos were exposed. Undiiturbed 
by later settlemeDts or the zeal of igaorant anti^uajians^ these 
villages reveal more of the Life of these early aaoestors of ours 
thaji any other known site. The Neolithic strata haw been 
divided iota three levels^ and the interesting fact is that the 
earliest level, which is that of the hag-pottery people, showji 
the hoest workmanship. 

When the farmers first drove their flocts through the valicys 
to these lovely lakes they found woods down to the shcrea; 
so they had lo fell trees to clear plots for tilling; but they did 
not waste energy in clearing a Space for thedr villugeS. Instead 
of thatj they used the lo^ lying around to make the large phit- 
fnnns and to furnish the posts on which their wooden hots were 
built. Perhaps they took the idea from Mesolithic folk who 
had already evolved this type of settlerucnt. Certainly they 
were indebted to those natives for their oliisdlr.jhBped arroW' 
heads, antler sjecs, hamiucis, picks, and the sltsvts for thdr 
polished celts (fug. 39, b^. 

Vrlitle the men hunted deer with native or honc'tipped 
arrows, fished with traps or with nets wcl^led with grooved 
Btoncs, or speared fish with harpoons, ibe women sal on the 
platfonns spinning flax and wool without whorls, or weaving 
doth and scwiiig it into gannents. They also wove bcantifnl 
coiled baskets. Other women hioed the corn plots with antler 
or stone hoes, or pianted wheat, barley^ peas, Uud Lentils. If 
eertain stones are ploughshares, as their di^verer, Vouga, 
thinks, men may have taken a share in agriculture for the first 
time, siune they used tbs plough. 

Chiidren gathered berries, plums, and apples as they tended 
the herds of catile or the smaller flocks of sheep, goats, and 
pigs. Returning home in the evening with their leather bags 
full, dkcy sat dangling their legs over the side of the platforms 
and threw the stones and pips into the mud, where, about 
4,DOO years later^ they have been found. To throw refuse 
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below was It* commoQ practloc, aad tlMit have h«n rouod 
also caTbomzed gjaiiis of whcai^ bones, ve^ctabEb roitiainsj. and 
brolccn pottciyr Careless folk dropp^ eveo their tools and 
trinkets^ wooden spooDS and oombsH into the mod. 

These people wenq well dfesscd ill linen, woo] and skin 
garments. Their favourite neckliices WtrO made of gmaU 
bopes^ ihough they also had gome oflvor^ and wooden hcads^ 
Probably tbe hiiaters wore boars^ tasks, and no doubt any one 
would bo glad to own magical amulets, sucb as a rouod pieco 
ot bone from a human skull, or pendants rcsepbllcig those of 
Piedynaslio EgyptSanSr They dressed ibcir hair with wooden 
and bone comha. Schind them loomed a long tradition of 
" civilization,^^ which is swo tPOtl ckatly in their pottery, a 
6ne red ware, hard as modem eroclaery booause so perfccily 
bred, Ali [he shapes, however, were of (ha simple old Loalher- 
bag tradition with Eu^ for carrying. Very few ghatda show 
signs of decoration (Fig. 39^ n). 

No burials ate known, but (he remains of two skeletons are 
enough to prove that (hes* people were pot roupd-headed, as 
was always suppi^scd, but lotig-headied of the Mediterraneeu 
type. This agrees with (he evidence of the migration from 
^Pth Fraoee, while traces of their route are found in the fura 
lake dwellings and campg. 

This nalture is known as Cortailtod, from u site on Lake 
Neuchitcl, and it Spread as far north as the Rhine. 

Michehberg Callurc (tiawkes t 23t)D D.c. Chllde t 2000 
ii.c.).—This was allied to the Corlaillod culture but derived 
many elements from tbe Danubiaa. The Miclielsberg people 
are (he best known and most versatile of all the Western 
Neolithic groups, and are named after their fortiired settlcmcnE:, 
Michelsberg, overlooking the Rhino Valley, near Karlsruhe. 
They lived also in moor villages such as Weiher, near SchafT- 
hanscu in West Switzerland, where, Od a peat islUDd in the 
middle of boggy land, they built their two^roomed log huts ou 
rafts of bifchwood logs. Twenty of their houses have been 
found in a corduroy street, each with a floor of split oak trunks 
covered with mud plaster, and a log-paved enurtyatd. The 
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village was surrouoded by a moat, outside of which was a 
timbered path. In some of their land villages as many as 
seventy-four houses have been discovered. At many places in 
Swilmrland and on the Rhine they Uved for security in pile 

Thcs^cre obviously wcll-orpnizcd, intelligent people who 
adapted themselves to varying dreumstanoes with considerable 
ingenuity, and they had sufficient power to displace many 
Danubian communities—as, for instance, at Goldberg, whence 
they drove out the warrior ROssen folk. They appear to have 
been strong for a long time, for they overran the Rhine area, 
penetrated to the Saale and the Elbe, thrust down to the Swiss 
Lakes, and overwhelmed the most westerly of the Danubians, 
the Omalians of Belgium. 

Their hilltop fortresses are probably the most mtcresting of 
their settlements. This is undoubtedly true of the two most 
famous ones at Urmitz and Mayen, which were defended by 
trenches interrupted by causeways—like permanent draw¬ 
bridges. Those at Urmitz were strengthened by narrow 
wooden structures, which possibly were gatehouses. Opposite 
these entrances were gaps in the palisade, probably closed by 
gates (Fig. 40, e). This peculiar and unaccountable form of 
ddcnce is found elsewhere only in our own Neolithic camps, 
such as Windmill Hill. 

The dwellings were arranged along streets, and were of two 
types : one consisted of irregularly-shaped huts partly sunk, 
and the other of small rectangular houses on the ground level. 

When a man died he was buried, with the funeral gifts 
deliberately broken, in the floor of his hut, which was then 
burnt In Belgium cremation was adopted and the ashes were 
buried under mounds. Skeletons show that these were long- 
and medium-headed people. Probably they were as mixed as 

their culture. - . .. 

Their handled jugs have a strong suggestion of the Danubian 
II ware of Jordansmiihl (Fig. 26, j), and they used Danubian 
axe hammers, along with picks, antler sleeves, horn harpoons 
and tranchets, which were derived from Mesolithic cultures 
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(Ing. 40, d, h). Although their own culture was mainly 
Neolithic, they imported copper flat axes, awls, beads, and 
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even double axes. Such a mingling of cultures and races often 
leads to the development of a virile and enterprising race, as 
this undoubtedly was. 

Their pottery is interesting and suggestive of many contacts. 
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The small ware, grey and black, is well made and decorated 
with applied strips and knobs of clay; but the large vessels are 
coarse. Most of this ware is still bag-shaped, but there arc 
also globular jars, carinated bowls, dippers, saucer-shaped 
lids, and “ baking plates ” of clay which show impressions of 
maU, as well as Danubian handled jugs (Fig. 40, a, b). A most 
surprising vessel is the tulip beaker, which is exactly like only 
one other pot, and that is the Tasian beaker of pr^storic 
Egypt, used some 2,000 years earlier (Fig. 40, e) and (Fig. 9, a). 

The bones of domestic animals are not so numerous as In 
CortaUlod sites, but those of game, including wild horses, 
increased, showing that hunting had become more important. 
The weapons were hollow-headed flint and double-pointed 
arrow-heads of bone, yew bows, and horn harpoons. 

Fragments of flax and woven garments worn by these people 
can be seen in the British Museum. Although essentially 
Neolithic and sdf-suflBcdenl, they traded for copper tools and 
beads and for flint and amber. 

This culture is derived from that of Cortaillod and must have 
overlapped to some extent, for some of the earlier pottery was 
discovered in Michelsbcrg dwellings. It is thought to have 
lasted about two hundred years. 

The versatility of these people is shown by their village of 
Spiennes m Belgium, which was given over to flint mining. 
This was a specialized industry and employed skilled workmen 
who cut galleries in the chalk to find the best seams of flint, 
thereby sometinnes losing their lives, as is shown by the 
skeleton of a miner buried under fallen rock. This flint was 
traded over a large area. Antler combs found at Spiennes 
are exactly like those made by English Neolithic immigrants 
(Fig. 40,/, and Fig. 50, k). 

Second Western f/eollthie Migration .—While the first Neo¬ 
lithic pioneers were slowly developing their culture, later 
Neolithic folk with a culture rather different were advancing 
northward from the south of France. They also frequently 
mixed with natives, or passed their knowledge on to them, 
but to a much greater degree than the first farmers they broke 
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up into large groups with distinctive cultures. Their route is 
chiefly traceable by finds of their distinctive pottery, which was 
still of the leather-bag shape, though decorated with finely 
incised zigzags, squares, or triangles; the incisions were 
filled with white or red (Fig. 39, /)• frequently stab-and- 
drag designs, applied knobs of clay or channelling, were used. 
This pottery suggests that these folk were less simple and 
isolated than their predecessors, the fint farmers, for similar 
pottery styles were common in the Mediterranean islands and 
on Spanish ware. The grave-gifts of one man lead to specula¬ 
tion about the antecedents of his people and the contacts they 
made on their travels, for he had a bag-shaped bowl, a carinated 
and incised vessel, both chisel-shaped and leaf-shaped arrow¬ 
heads, a flint lanoe-head, calliis and serpentine beads, and 
rectangular schist plaques. The significance of these articles 
will be better understood when the next chapter has been 
read. 

Little is known of these people as they wandered along the 
Aud and Gard Valleys, but some of them advanced up the 
Rhfioc Valley to Cbassey, where they lived in the deserted 
village of their forerunners. There they developed specialities 
of their own, such as their well-known vase supports, some of 
which later reached Megalithic Brittany and the Channel 
Islands (Fig. 39, n). Chassey II is dated by Hawkes at 2250 
B.C. and by Childe at 2100 B.C. 

On the downlands of Northern France another group erected 
a fortified camp at Fort Harrouard. As a pastoral people they 
lived mainly on their flocks and did little hunting. Although 
they made good pottery and dressed in heavy woollen clothes, 
their tools were mainly of the Mesolithic type (Fig. 39, m). 
They are the only continental Western Neolithic people known 
to have made female figurines—a fact which needs elucidation. 
Although impressive Megalithic tombs were built near them, 
they clung to their own idea of grave burial within their 
fortified village. Baking-plates of the Michelsberg housewives 
were found in their homes. So, although self-contained, they 
were not isolated. This culture never reached England. 
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Horgen Culture (Hawkes: 2200 B.C. ; Childe: 2000 B.C.). 
AAer the flcxxls which drove the Cortaillod and Michelsbwg 
people from their setUemenu had retreated, many of the sites 
were occupied by the Horgen tribes. These folk were Meso¬ 
lithic natives who had leamt Neolithic crafts, but their culture 
was a poor shoddy affair. They vrere content to use in¬ 
different local flint, and their coarse pottery was so ill-fired 
that it now crumbles at a touch. They depended more on 
hunting than farming, and seem to have been a section of the 
old Mesolithic population which still lived on in Western and 
Central Europe and becomes noticeable to archeologists now 
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and again when it was influenced by more progressive peoples 
and produced individual cultures, such as the Horgen or that of 
the S.O.M. in the Paris basin (sec p. 183). 

South-East Italy 

The surprising discovery of a large number of Neolithic (or 
later) settlements in Apulia has been made from an examination 
of R.A.F. war-time photographs. These ** buried landscapes 
are pictured and described in Antiquity, No. 80, 1946, and 
No. 90, 1949. Air photographs taken when the crops are 
growing show the areas of ancient sites as dark markings, for 
where the ground has been much disturbed the grain grows 
more luxuriantly. 

The Apulia settlemenU apjw as dark concentric rings. 
These arc the broad ditches which once surrounded villages of 
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Up to one hundred homesteads. Each honvestead had its own 
circular ditch, enclosing a hut, storage pits, and probably 
cattle sheds. No fewer than two hundred village sites have 
been counted in an area of thirty by fifty-five miles. They 
could not all have been inhabited at the same time, sbce such a 
large population must have found it difilcult to live off the land. 

No site has yet been thoroughly excavated, but in 1949 a 
few test excavations and many ground surveys were made. 
An account of the peculiarly interesting results is given in 
Ant., June, 1950. One village is probably the largest European 
Neolithic site known. From a study of their pottery Mr. 
R. B. K. Stevenson has detected three main periods, though 
the type of building remained unchanged throughout. The 
oldest ware was rough and covered with finger-nail or shell- 
edge impressions. This ought to provide a clue to the origin 
of these people, but in the present state of our knowledge it 
appears to suggest too many I 

The next pottery was go<^, buff ware, painted with simple 
designs in red, suggesting a connection with Thessaly II 
peoples (p. 74), There were also burnished red or brown 
ves^s with patterns scratched on them after firing. Some¬ 
what similar pottery was made by the early prehistoric 
Egyptians (Amratians) and by the Cbassey II people of France, 
who followed the first Western Neolithic immigrants. 

The latest Apulian ware was of fine quality. It had painted 
meanders, spirals, zigzags, etc., and was probably related to the 
Thessalian II pottery. 

The implements so far reported seem very inadequate for 
such a well-organized people. They arc merely polished 
pebble cells, large roughly-flaked axes for digging ditches in the 
limestone, flint or obsidian knives, bone borers, spindle whorls, 
sickle teeth and saddle querns. No weapons, fishing gear, 
omamenu, or figurines have been found. So far as our 
inadequate knowledge goes, these folk arc chiefly remarkable 
for the density of their population, but further study may reveal 
them as a link in the chain of Neolithic cultures that crept 
from the Near East to the Atlantic. 










CHArriR xm 

MEOALITHIC CULTURE IN IBERIA 

BerORE describing the wave of culture to Iberia and the west, 
it will be well to glance at the world situation about 2600 a.c. 
The most impressive features were the general unrest and the 
movements of the peoples. These movements, however, 
doubtless appear much more rapid in retrospect than they 
actually were. 

Troy II, a great fortress city, was the centre of a web of 
trade routes by land and sea. It sent merchants and prospec¬ 
tors up the Danube into Central Europe, across Asia Minor 
to Mesopotamia and Iran, and away over the Mediterranean 
to the great islands and fabled lands of the west. Mesopo¬ 
tamia was trading with the new and marvellous civilization of 
Mohenjaro in the Sind (India); and along the hard, almost 
impossible, route through Central Asia to China men were 
taking the art of pottery panting. Egypt was sending fleeU 
of large, well-equipped sailing ships to t^ Red and Mediter¬ 
ranean Seas, and importing goods from many lands. 

In Europe the old uniform Danubian culture was changing 
and breaking up into diversified groups with slightly varying 
cultures and with warlike tendencies. There was a widespread 
restlessness due, perhaps, to harrying and plundering by the 
forerunners of the wjurior-pastoralists who, about this time, 
and possibly because of the increasing desiccation of their own 
wide grazing lands, were descending on the old civilizations, 
sometimes destroying, sometimes subduing, and often in¬ 
vigorating them. This caused much disruption and the dis- 
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pcrsal of refugees who carried their culture to lands still 

barbarous (Chapter X). . u w 

The Meiterranean seems to have been navigated by the 
wooden sailing ships of many peoples. They clung <he 
safest and shortest sea routes, which each nation tried to 
dominate as it competed for the trade and magical products of 
the islands and coastal towns. Cycladic seamen took their 
idols to the Black Sea; others w-ent to Crete and farther west. 
Crete herself was a fint-class maritiinc power and seems to 
have had a finger in most sections of overseas trade. Malta’s 
part is unknown, but the great and numerous temples bear 
silent witness to her proud influence. Sicily was the prosperous 
base and general meeting-place of sea adventurers, some of 
whom probably reached Spain. 

The early Neolithic isolation had vanished. With trade 
went the exchange of ideas and customs as well as of material 
things, and the common use of metal gave men resources 
they had lacked before. For a time Malta and Sicily were the 
western outposts, but at last tales of the delectable land of 
copper mountains, or sheer adventure, lured men over the 
open sea until they reached the shores of Spain and entered the 
gate to the west and north. 

While Neolithic peasants were moving across France, a very 
different wave of immigrants was following them—chiefly by 
sea along the Atlantic coast, but also across South-West France. 
They spread the Megalithic culture, of whkh the dramatic 
feature was the use of enormous stone slabs in building. The 
name, like so many others given in the early days of arch*- 
ology, is not accurately descriptive; for Megalithic builders (in 
the early days especially) not only built with huge blocks of 
stone but also used dry stone walling and made corbelled roofs. 
This culture was not the prerogative of one race or people; 
it was adopted by many. Its origin is still unknown, but 
clearly it was fed from many sources in the Meditcrrane^ 
area, though it first developed as a distinct culture in Spain 
(Rg. 41). By that time it dominated the life of its adherents. 
From our distant point of view we can see only the material 
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results of its ioflueace—chiefly the building of great communal 
tombs. To the people to whom it was introduced it must have 
meant something so vital, so powerfully compelling, and so 
bound up with their welfare that it was worth any sacriflce or 
labour to secure the benefits it gave. 

It paid, too! Wherever the seafarers carried their great 
idea they ruled the local population and apparently prospered. 
Starting from Spain, intrepid adventurers saiM into the 
terrible unknown across the Bay of Biscay, across the English 
Channel, and eventually up the Irish Sea, along the dangerous 
west coast of Scotland, past the Orkneys, and away over the 
North Sea to Scandinavia. Apparently great migrations of 
people did not land anywhere; the supremacy of the cult 
appears to have been imposed by enterprising and determined 
bands of colonists. They were probably led by chieftains to 
whom was attributed some measure of divine power and 
influence, who themselves believed so strongly in their own 
form of magic that they could impress the natives of all 
coimtries to which they went with its great superiority and 
power. The magical element was doubtless enhariced by their 
skill and resourcefulness, their organization and general 
culture, which were so much higher than those of the people 
they influenced. 

Perhaps it was not long after the establishment of the El 
Garcel folk that South-East Spain became the happy hunting- 
ground of wave after wave of adventurers from the Eastern 
Mediterranean who came seeking metals in one of the world’s 
richest mineral areas. These prospectors probably bailed 
from several countries; nevertheless, living together, they 
managed to produce a remarkable culture which was amazingly 
original and yet retained many imitations or reflections of the 
culture of the distant homelands. 

Spain appears to have been a small and early America about 
the middle of the third millennium B.C., a crucible in which 
cults and cultures impinged on one another, on the virile 
folk, and on the El Garcel immigrants or the large Mesolithic 
hunting population—with fertile, but very bewildering, results 
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for studeots. Agab the cultural pattern is compli«ted by 
the fact that, as usual, the sundard b the great trading at» 
was much higher than in the ouUylog districts, while in the 
mountainous hinteriands it became lower as the ^Unoe from 
the great centres increased. Moreover, none of the groups was 
stognant; each moved-usually northward-and thar routes 
are now being traced. It is no wonder t^t such a number of 
varied and bterestbg cultures, whose existence is known only 
from a few bones, tombs, pou, tools, and ornaineoU, should 
evoke opposbg theories from the arch*ologisU who try to sort 
out the scrappy and often apparenUy conflwtmg e^dence. 
Recent work, however, by Hawkes. Childe. and Coon shows an 


encouraging amount of agreement. 

Some authorities believe that the Copper Age invasion of 
Spam, which btroduced the Megalithlc cult, was prec^^ by 
the coming of roetal-usbg seamen who settled at Palam, 
Campos Velez Blanco, etc., where they buried th^ dead m 
stone-walled trenches conteinbg eight to ten bodies, *'»*> 
cists, or under round stone cairns like those of North 
They lived b fortbed hill villages, hunted with leaf-shaped 
barbed and tanged or hollow-based arrows, and made bag¬ 
shaped pou with upright lug handles, ovoid poU, and double 
vases like those of Mcrimde (Fig. 42, p-q). Their neckla^ 
were ofeaUtis, stone beads, or peclunculus shells, and they had 
crude flat stone idols of eastern type, copper celu, arrow-heads, 
pins, and awU. Other authorities look upon this culture as 
the result of an early mixture of El Garoel and Almerian 
Megalithic folk rather than as a distinct bvasion. 

There is no ambiguity, however, about the Megalithic in- 
vasbn of Spam which took place about 2600 B,c. The earlimt 
colony was Almcria—the first part of Spam to be seen by ships 
sailing from the cast. There a large town was built among the 
pine-clad hUU of MUlarcs (Fig. 42, a). It by a few miles from 
the coast and was the centre of an immensely rich mberal 
country where gold, silver, copper, and lead were easily 
obtained. The spur on which this city of twelve and a Imlf 
acres stood overlooked a river, and on the wider ridge behind 
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lay the cemetery. The oldest part of the town was thickly 
populated, but elsewhere the houses were in groups surrounded 
by open spaces. Ruins of the little bridge which crossed a 
ravine are still there, and even more surprising w the remains 
of an aqueduct whi^ carried water from a spring in the hills 
to a dstem in the dty. The neck of the spur was defended 
by a wall and a ditch, and forts on four adjacent hills gave 
additional protection. A hundred tombs of the wealthier 
dlizens still stand, but little is left of their houses. The 
remaining dry stone walls show that the houses were rect¬ 
angular, but some of the peasanu lived in round, half-sunken 
waitle-and-daub huts. Their com was kept in underground 
granaries. 

The city must have resembled an eastern one in its well- 
organized community and the specialization of its artisans and 
workmen. Large numbers of miners extracted and smelted 
copper and silver, leaving slag heaps to testify to their labour. 
Natives or colonists washed gold from the rivers, and along 
the mountain tracks packmen or animals carried ore to the 
city or the waiting ships. In some of the narrow streets smiths 
hammered out copper tools and weapons—adzes, notched 
daggers with midribs down one face. West European daggers, 
saws, awls, and pins. There were goldsmiths, too, who made 
simple Hiftdems and beads for wealthy folk (Fig. 42, h). Flint- 
workers, however, far outnumbered the metal workmen, and 
their work was superb. By wonderfully delicate and accurate 
pressure-flaking they made dainty arrow-heads of several types 
(Fig. 42, c), sickle teeth, and knives, and th^ even copied 
metal daggers and halberd blades superbly in flint (Fig. 42, 6). 
Probably every home had a loom, and the thick plaques 
of clay, which are so often found, may have been loom 
weights. 

How many of the luxury goods were produced in the town 
and bow many were imported it is difficult to say. Certainly 
the ore ships returned with many articles from various distant 
ports, and these doubtless vrare copied by local craftsmen. 
Someone brought a peculiar ivory knob from Sicily or Troy, 
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and this was copied and carried far afield by the mariners 
(Fig. 42, n). From Africa came ostrich shells for vases and 
bead-making, hippo ivory for carving into daggers, little 
flasks, small pendants, long pins, and high combs (Fig. 42, 
/, j, {). Beads were of substances imported from far distant 
lands—jet (from Yorkshire?), calliis (a green stone) from an 
unknown source, amethyst, turquoise, and even dentalium 
shells from the Red Sea. Most of the articles of daily use were 
based on types from the Mediterranean islands and countries. 
Travellers* tales as exciting as those of any later explorer must 
have been told on the quay, in the flickering firelight of the 
hovels, or round the chieftain-merchants* tables. 

These were dark, lively folk of the long-headed Mediter¬ 
ranean race, but it is difficult to picture them as they moved 
about their dty, because nothing is known of their clothing 
except the fact that it was fastened with buttons with V-shaped 
boles, and perhaps with bone pins which bad grooved heads in 
imitation of twisted wire (Fig. 42,y). Most pins, however, were 
too large for personal use. High, carved ivory combs, almost 
exactly like those worn by Predynastic Egyptian women, held 
up the hair (Fig. 42, <)• Sandals were certainly worn, for 
models in stone or bone to fit large or small feet have been 
found in tombs. Ladies treasured dainty little stone or ivory 
pots for toilet ointments or paint (Fig. 42, /, and chapter 
beading). The household pottery emphasizes the cosmopolitan 
character of this community. Much of it was based on the 
native bag pottery, plain burnished, but there were also bowls 
with tiny feet, globular jars with straight necks and strap 
bandies, tumblers and even nests of several cup-like vessels 
fastened together—as in Crete (Fig. 42, o, r). Some pottery was 
decorated with knobs, comb prints, and incisions, or occasion¬ 
ally with green, red, black, and blue paint. The designs are 
often of great interest. Some are stylized figures of deer like 
those on cave walls; these are attributed to the ** natives.** 
Others are oculi (a magical pattern of two eyes with e>'ebrows), 
whose home was Troy (Fig. 42,/). Seven beakers or drinking 
vessels with bands of incised decoration have been found in 
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Almeria, but as they belonged to another people their signi- 

6cance will be dealt with later. 

The large industrial population must have been fed by a 
considerable number of farmers, who grew cereals and olive 
trees and reared stock. Egyptian analogies are seen again in 
the sickles with flint teeth like those of the Fayum, and in their 
underground silos. Judging by the number of arrows found, 
bunting largely supplemented the food supply (Fig. 42, c). 
Everything in Almeria (as later elsewhere in Iberia) was 
dominated by the Megalithic cult which centred round the 
welfare of the dead. The wealthy merchantt were powerful 
enough to commandeer the labour necessary to quarry, 
fashion, transport, and erect enormous slabs of stone for their 
tombs, or they were fortunate enough to have workmen 
skilled in building corbelled roofs and dry masonry walls. 
The less wealthy folk had to be content with crude imitotions 
on a smaller scale of such tombs, while the humblest could 
anticipate burial only in a stone slab box or even in a cave. 

The fact that many different kinds of tombs are found in 
Iberia has led to some of the hottest dispute of archteology. 
For a long time pundiU delisted themselves by tracing an 
evolutionary series from the simplest dolmens to the elaborate 
tombs with large chambers and passages, or to the long galleries 
with side cells and forecourts, Mieving that the latter were the 
latest and the dolmens or cists the oldest Greater knowledge 
has shown that this sequence is the reverse of fact. The 
simpler structures arc probably the degenerate and late product 
of the elaborate tombs, or otherwise, as has been suggested, 
they were all that poorer folk could afford. Moreover, 
in country districts they were the best imitation that unskilled 
rural workmen could make of the grander buildings they had 
probably only beard of, and the chiefs naturally concentrated 
on the roost essential feature—the burial chamber (Fig. 41, 
7, 9,10). 

The finest and most numerous tombs in Almeria were large 
corbelled tholoi with entrance passages and side chambers 
(Fig. 43, a, c). These were evidently based on such structures 
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as the Cydadic rock-cut tombs, the Messara tombs of Crete, 
the tholoi of Cyprus, aad eventually the tholoi of Arpachiyah. 
There arc sixty-five tholoi in the large cemetery of Millares; 
the circular chambers built of dry stone walling vary from five 
to six metres in diameter. Often the intenor was lined with 
stone slabs, plastered and painted, and pillars of wo^ and 
stone sometimes supported the corbelled roof. Occasionally, 
as in Malta and Crete, free standing pillars are found. They 
may have been supposed to embody a spirit. 

The entrance passage was frequently divided into compart¬ 
ments by cross slabs, some piero^ with ** port-holes,” as was 
the slab at the entrance (Fig. 43, d). These “ port-holes " 
appear in Megalithic buildings of all ages and in many 
countries, and must have bad a peculiar significance. In the 
Mastaba tombs of Egypt there was a small hole in the wall 
facing the sutues of the dead for the convenience of the soul as 
it flitted in and out of its house, and through this it could 
communicate with the outside world. 

In Almeria tombs were covered by round mounds, except for 
the entrance, to which several steps led down. The mound was 
encircled by a single or double ring of slabs, and often slabs 
outlined a semicircular forecourt which was probably the stage 
for funerary ceremonies or dances (Fig. 43, c). These great 
tombs were not for solitary burials, but belonged to families 
or clans, and they must have been used for long periods, the old 
bones being thrust aside to make room for the latest body. 
Often signs of very necessary purifying fires have been found, 
and it is possible some fires also bad ritual value. Up to a 
hundred people were buried in one tomb, some skeletons often 
overflowing into the passage, and occasionally the skulls show a 
distinct family likeness. A variety of smaller slab-built tombs 
were also erected, and a few are rectangular or trapezoid cists 
with short entrance passages. There is no doubt that the same 
groups of people used several types of tomb, for ibe furniture 
is identical in each, except that corbelled tombs have the richest 
selections. 

It is tantaiiTi n g to have emphatic evidence of a cult so awe- 
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inspiring that it gave iu priesu or leaders such a powerful bold 
over the people of many lands, and yet to understand it so little. 
Surely its adherents must have inherited a long tradition, though 
this cannot be traced to any sbgle country; indeed, its cult 
objects seem to show influences from several distinct civiliza¬ 
tions. Did its grip on the people lie in some strong, funda¬ 
mental idea whidi appealed to the common thoughts and 
traditions of Mediterranean races and into which they could 
incorporate their own local magical cults, as the great religions 
of the East absorbed into their systems the cults of subjugated 
peoples? Malta was the nearest religious centre, and surely 
its influence, undefined as yet, must have been great, but the 
cult objects found in Iberia are most frequently copies of those 
of Troy, Crete, or the Cyolades. 

Religion still centred round the Mother Goddess, though her 
images are not grossly fat like those of Malta, but are so 
stylized that it is sometimes difficult to recognize what they 
represeot They seem to be based on the ovri-eyed faces of 
Troy (chapter heading). The favourite type at Millares was 
the painted or incised knuckle-bone of an ox, but the neigh¬ 
bouring towns preferred long bones (Fig. 42, r, u). The best are 
covered with finely-incised standardized patterns which always 
include the eyes. It is impossible to realize the beauty of tte 
work from small illustrations. Two hundred figurines vntc 
found in fiAy tombs, and fifty in huts, and so, renaembering 
that excavators recovered only a tithe of the articles once used, 
it seems that most people owned an “idol." The typical 
“ idol" of Portugal (Fig. 44, a), a flat schist plaque decorated 
with the suggestion of a face, an elaborate dress, and occasion¬ 
ally arms, has been found very rarely in Almeria, where the 
plaques are plain, except for a few incisions probably suggesting 
arms (Fig. 42, s). In the chapter heading quite a different form 
of the goddess is seen—of Cretan type. 

Probably other cult objects were ffie flat stone croziers which, 
usually unomamented at Millares, are elsewhere covered with 
the same designs as the schist plaques (Fig. 44. b). It is rather 
surprising to find in some tombs bone or stone models of 
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sandals. Did the dead hope (hat such models would help them 
to walk back to their homeland, as the Egyptian officials 
believed who died in the Sudan and had sarvdalf buried with 
them? Some form of magic or good luck was associated also 
with axes, which were often worn as amulets. Probably 
calUis, amber, gold, and precious stones were used more for 
the " power '* that had become attached to them than for their 
beauty. 

The Almerians were enterprising pioneers and, besides 
founding cities like Millares and Almizaraque, they spread 
along the south coast and through Granada to South*West 
Spain and Portugal. No doubt they were constantly reanforced 
by immigrants who heard in their homelands wonderful 
stories of this rich land of the setting sun. 

After some time there were definite areas of colonization, 
each with its own peculiarities, but all sharing the same basic 
cultures. If new colonists brought eastern ideas with them, 
they were soon absorbed by the community and adapted 
themselves to its ways. The map gives an indication of the 
various areas and th^ cultures, but naturally there was much 
overlapping (back endpaper). 

Granada .—Pressing westward, colonists settled on the high 
plateau of Granada, but their culture and wealth were inferior 
to that of Almeria. There were few corbelled, but many 
smaller dst tombs, often entered through port-holed slabs, 
in large cemeteries (Fig. 41, 7; Fig. 43, y). The funerary giAs 
were similar to t^ Almcrian, but were poorer and less 
varied. 

Andalusia (Fig. 41, 8).—A very different settlement grew up 
in the semi-tropical and very fertile valley of the Guadalquivir 
and the south-west coastal metalliferous districts. Seville 
became an important centre both for Megalithic and Beaker 
people. In this prosperous community a few families could 
build enormous tomte, and a surprising number were able 
to provide largish ones for themselves. In view of the lively 
controversy over the origin of passage (with chambers) and 
gallery graves (without chambers), it is interesting to find 
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that the people who built them had no scruples about using 
hybrid forms and, indeed, were sometimes satisfied with an 
intermediate type which might be a degenerate offspring of 
either. Corbelling and slabs were used for the same tomb; 
chambers became pear-shaped and faded off into the passage, 
or the square chamber was little larger than the passage. In a 
few of the large tombs the enormous roofing slabs were sup¬ 
ported by pillars (Fig. 43, e); the wonder is that any tombs 
were built without them. Some tombs were half-excavated in 
the hillsides, and others were covered by huge circular mounds. 
Five minutes of imaginative thinking, helped by articles such as 
those in Antiquity (1928, 1938), will pve a faint idea of the 
planning, the time, and the lalMur needed for the erection of 
these everlasting houses of the dead. Plans and elevations 
give no idea of the overpowering effect of a buried structure 
built of slabs as large as the wall of a room and roofed with 
slabs the size of an average ceiling. Fig. 43, g, h, is an attempt 
to portray the interior (sections) of some of these tombs. To 
mourners, following the bier with flickering lamps and 
torches casting fantastic lights and shadows into the grim 
darkness, it must have been immensely awe-inspiring and 
impressive. 

Recently, rock-cut tombs which imitated that of Romeral 
have been found near Antequera. Such tombs have hitherto 
been regarded as typical of Portuguese culture. 

Before long the fertile coastal districts of Portugal were 
well populated, and another large trading city rose at Alcal& 
in Algarve with a cemetery of fine tombs (Fig. 43, /). Here 
as in Andalusia there must have been frequent contact with 
Almeria, for the culture is very similar, though tomb-building 
was more varied. The poorer tombs show all stages of de¬ 
generation down to simple dolmens and cuts. 

Palmtlk (Fig. 41, C ).—Around the great centre of Palmella 
on the Tagus estuary fortified hill-towns with large cemeteries 
grew up at important traflic junctions. From the ports sea¬ 
farers set sail for the north, and arrived in Brittany and the 
British Isles. It is interesting to note how the settlers gradually 
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lost touch with Almeria as they moved farther away aod 
developed peculiarities of their own. For some reason 
they burrowed into the hillsides when tomb-making, and all 
stages from the mound-covered passage or gallery grave to the 
rock-cut tomb can be traced (Fig. 43, A, i). The two types 
were never antagonistic in the Mediterranean area, and both 
were often used by the same people. The similarity between 
Portuguese and Sicilian rock-cut tombs is so close that it is 
tempting to see a migration of aristocrau from that island 
(Fig. 41, B. C). 

The settlers in Portugal considered the possession of idols a 
matter of great importance. The knuckle-bone type of god¬ 
dess was little used, but plain marble cylinders, often incised 
with eyes and bands, were popular (Fig. 44, «). Flat schist 
plaques, richly incised, were apparently treasured by most of 
the colonists. On a few of these plaques (the earliest?) a 
face and bands arc clearly shown, but soon the dress became 
the important item (so that a projection with suspension holes 
for eyes betokened a face), and many were merdy decorated 
rectangular plaques. The dress designs, with their patterns 
of squares and zigzags, their floun^ and shoulder-bands or 
yokes, were so stereotyped that they surely must have bad 
some significance (Fig. 44, n). 

Croziers, incised with the same designs, were also buried with 
the dead (Fig. 44, b). Nearly all these ** idols *’ were too large 
to be worn comfortably, the average being from six to eight 
inches in length. Possibly they were bung in the bouses, as 
Russian ikons are. It is curious that they cannot be traced to 
other countries. It might have been expected that the mixing 
of nationalities in Iberia would lead to a multiplication of deity 
types, but the three varieties described were apparently 
developed in Iberia and adopted by fresh colonies. 

Copper was scarce in Portugal and was used only for small 
weapons ^ (Fig. 45, g, k), but great numbers of hollow-based 
arrow-heads of flint (rare in Almeria) were made. The fangs of 
those of Alcali are so delicate that it seems incredible that they 

^ Recently theeU of copper have been found at S. Pedro, PonusaL 
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couM have been j9aked (Fig. 42, r). Equally beautiful are the 
flint halberd blades, some of which were actually polished to 
imitate metal more closely (Fig. 42, </)• Polished stone axes 
were common—in contrast again to Almeria (Fig. 42, e). 
Marble models of hafted hoes were placed in some tombs, 
and also model shoes and large thin crescents of limestone 
similar in shape to the gold collars of Ireland, but without 
suitable boles for suspension. These folk seem to have 
delighted in small carv^ objects in marble or ivory. Apart 
from the beakers, the pottery is severely plain, sometimes 
bag-shaped, but usually carinated with dwp, straight, or 
slightly hollowed sides and with small handles (Fig. 44, m). 

Glimpses of seafarers from the East are given by beads of 
Sardinian type, knob buttons like those of Sicily and Troy, and 
segmented stone beads, while ivory rings and beads tell of 
trade with Africa. Amber probably came from the Baltic; 
but the source of calliis is unknown. 

It b interesting to see how then, as now, with increasing 
distance from the great centres of civilization the people became 
increasingly poorer and more rustic. In the hinterland of the 
Tagus estuary villages managed to retain suflhdent contact with 
the towns to procure a few cherished idols, call&is beads, etc., 
and to buUd slab tombs in imitation of tholoi—painting or 
engraving on them Mother Goddess symbols—and even to 
possess copper daggers. Away in the remote wilds of Galicia 
polygonal dolmens with small entrances were the only sub¬ 
stitute for tholoi, and the grave goods were meagre and poor 
(Fig. 41, 10). 

East Slpoin.—While Portugal was being colonized the 
Almcrians were extending their influence up the east coast of 
Spain. Along the Ebro Valley and to Catalonia the settle¬ 
ments must have been few and small, and they had little 
mfluence on the natives, who made their ovra traditional 
“ cave ** pottery and usually buried their dead in trenches and 
caves, with a very meagre outfit for the next world. They had 
acquired, however, Almerian arrow-heads, stone axes, calliis 
beads, and a very few copper tools. An occasional beaker 
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suggests that stray Beaker people came, but found little scope 
for trade. 

Although such a long stretch of coast was neglected, South 
Catalonia became another large and busy centre in contact 
with Almeria and was populated by a medley of people. Here 
were Megalithic passage-graves under round cairns, gallery- 
graves, bottle-shaped tombs, dolmens with polygonal chambers 
and a short passage, and, simplest of all, the stone box open at 
one cod. In the same area Uved people of El Garoet culture 
whose custom it was to use closed stone cists. As neither 
people seems to have had watertight traditions, they apparently 
mingled their ideas, as no doubt they mixed in marriage. 
Hawkes thinks that this (Vision led to the creation of a very 
popular type of the segmented gallery-grave, in which the 
gallery is divided into compartments by slabs or sills—like a 
senes of cists end to end. This became the typical Pyrenean 
form, though single cists and very poor imitations of classical 
type were sometimes buUt. Caves were still used for burials 
and for homes, and the cave people must have held their own 
with the newcomers, for much of their pottery has been found. 

The Pyrenean culture extended over the whole range, and was 
similar on both sides. Although the country was moun¬ 
tainous and difficult, it was so rich in copper that prospectors 
were attracted to it and trade was brisk. The number and 
variety of the gallery and passage graves, dolmens and dsu, 
and grave goods are evidence of the diversity of colonists 
and their contacts with other settlements in Iberia and abroad. 
Needless to say, to such a thriving industrial community 
Beaker traders eventually came and doubtless increased iu 
prosperity. 

In the north Pyrenean district and in South France west of 
the Rbdne, lived the greatest concentration of gallery-grave 
people, and their tomb architecture was strongly influenced by 
the immigration of Sardinian chiefs, bringing the tradition of 
the Sardinian giants' graves. From this centre the gallery- 
grave people (or ideas) spread north and eventually reached the 
British Isles. There seems to have been some mingling of 
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cults or fashions even in South France, for although gallery- 
graves were normally built with slabs and covered by long 
cairns, some near Arles were cut out of the rock, roofed with 
slabs, and covered by round cairns. Passage-graves nearly 
always had round cairns (as in Iberia), but a few had oval or 
egg-shaped cairns, and these are of special interest because 
of t>w»ir possible relation to the enigmatical G>tswold long 
barrows. 

The Beaker Foft.—These mysterious but influential people 
are believed by most archeologists to have originated in South 
or Central Spain through the stimulation of Almerian culture 
on a group of cave folk, who forthwith were inspired to 
fashion a new and delightful kind of drinking cup, copied from 
vessels of esparto grass (Fig. 45, a-d). From these centres 
they branched off to Palmella, Catalonia, and elsewhere where 
the metal trade was good. Then they trawlled across France 
to the Rhine and into Germany. Fleurc would reverse this 
process and bring them from East Galicia or the Ukraine to 
Spain, where they flourished exceedingly in a congenial en¬ 
vironment and pr^uced some of their beautiful ware. Fleure’s 
argument is that if they had travelled out from Spain they 
would surely have taken some Megalithic ideas with them. 
Although burial in Megalithic tombs wras their custom through¬ 
out Iberia, they were quite ready to adopt the burial practices 
of other countries to which they travelled. 

The comparatively rapid spread of these folk over all kinds of 
countries, in which they often became the dominant force, 
b difficult to account for. Like the Jews, they settled wherever 
trade could be carried on, but they had no homeland. The 
maps show that beakers are found plentifully in mineral 
centres or at the junctions of trade routes. International 
trade in those days was a great adventure. Probably most 
journeys were done by relays of travellers; even so, courage, 
endurance, and planning were needed, i^ides minerals the 
traders carried magical substances like amber, gold, call&is, 
and precious stones, and yet for defence they had only bows 
and arrows and daggers. 
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In whatever diverse directions they went they kept their 
culture amazingly similar, so that beakers from Central Europe 
can almost be matched in Spain, although some local variations 
developed. Perhaps the potent liquor they drank from the 
beakers had much to do with their hold over so many peoples. 
It would be a magical as well as a pleasant potion. Another 
form of magic often practised was trepanning—the removal of 
a piece of bone from a living skull in order to let an evil spirit 
out 

The decoration of their pots is often very beautiful, and it 
ought to give a clue to the origin of the potters. Childe and 
others see the likeness to the pot-like baskeu of esparto grass 
which were made in North Africa, the Sudan, and by the El 
Garoel folk, and more faintly to the incised Tasian “ tulip " 
beakers, while Fleure believes that they were derived from 
painted pottery and were made by people who bad lost the art 
of painting. One strange analogy is very striking. The 
designs on the bottom of the bowls from Spain are very similar 
to those on the beautiful painted plates of ArpacUyah of 
3000 B.c. If they were nearer in time and space the connection 
would seem certain—unless both are based on similar basket 
ware. 

So these thriving Beaker folk wove their way through half of 
Europe, opening it up and carrying the knowledge of trade in 
metal with them everywhere during the Copper and Bronze 
Ages. 




CHAITTO XIV 

A MEGALITHIC » METROPOLIS 

The colonization of Iberia, far from satisfying the Megalithic 
mariners' thirst for adveoture, seems to have lured them on 
farther. While they hugged the coast they were fairly safe, 
but venturing their little ships across the Bay of Biscay surely 
tested their seamanship and courage to the full. Yet they seem 
to have accomplished it easily, for the greatest concentrarion of 
monuments, and that most closely related to Iberian tombs, 
lies round the Oulf of Morbihan and the neighbouring isles, 
which (with Jersey) were then probably joined to the msinljind . 

The coast of France farther south was colonized chiefly from 
Morbihan and has relatively few Megalithic monuments. 
I Morbihan offered excellent harbours for the shelter of ships, 

\ and the open country was attractive to farmers, while prospec* 
I tors probably discovered gold, tin, and perhaps calUis in the 
I rocks which provided such excellent material for their massive 
I tombs. Gradually the coastal districts became well populated, 

I indeed almost crowded, with an amazing number and variety 
I of Megalithic and humbler tombs. Very little is known of the 
life of the hardy, purposeful people who erected them, for, like 
the Egyptians, tb^ built temporary houses for the living and 

^ The term ** MegaUebte ** is uaed to denote any article, cuatom, or 
people connected with the Mcgatiihic autgie or ** rellaioo." 
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ev^rlgslmg hi^useft, ai thty tiopcd, for TlieLr Th«e wtnc 
Sll founded cm IbcrUin tradition^ but w«e aclfiplftd to local 
matFrialn planned trom fading nwinioriM^ aud probably erected 
by local men ivbo lacked tlw still of the Iberian cipert worker. 
TbcrcforeK (bcmgh ilie tcunbs cmistanlly recall Iberian (cbiefly 
Foitugoese) protniypeSp tbcre ate many poor imitaticins and 
variations. 

Ai in Ibcrkp several types were- built simultMeously by 
people who used ttie same pottery, oroaments,. tools, and 
weapons, and'held similar ideas about religion and roncraiy 
ritual The early leaders, who Tousi have been men of con^ 
siderabic force ofcharaeler, bad passage^tombs for their family 
vaults, such as the line one at Kercado, where the simple ibolcM 
plan is adapted to a buiiding of huge slabs (Fig. 46^ a). Tbc 
round barrow was carefully constructed according to correct 
ritualistic formaic. It had an ashlar retaining wall, whicli 
sptayed oot to farm a forecourt with a massivD stab-framed 
portal in the centra and a grw-t slab on each side- of it. Running 
rcHind the barrow was a pathway of dosely packed stones, 
bounded on the outside by a wall of slab*—cxwpt opposite th# 
forecourt. Exactly over the burial chamber, hut on the top 
of the mound, stood a tall stone (menbir) like a sentinel keeping 
guard over tbc caitl* of the dead. Of the mystic rites which 
took place in tbc forecourt ouly a trace remains In tbc two 
bcarihs and a recumbent slab on which offerings to the dead or 
the guardian deity were perhaps cooked and presented. On 
the lie Lougue is a similar sLab-wallcd tomb, but here a finely 
corbelled roof covered the burial chamber, which was ooce 
probably five metres high (Fig. 46, ft). The round barrow had 
three retaining wails of IncrcasLug height built into it. 

At La Ho£iic, Jersey, there is an Impressive and awe-inspiring 
example of a passagt-gravc containing an elongated chamber 
With side cells and (an unusual feature) one at the end. 

Less powerful facies had to content themselves with rather 
poor imitations of the real thing, and probably, as later genera- 
liOBJ lost touch with Iberia, they were not eO fbuaticsl about the 
conect formula; and ritual. Only a few tombs had corbelled 
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roofs: >ncsl Md walls ami rcKjfs of MeaalitUc slabs, naaoy of 
which were so fidormous that it must have taken dozens of men 
iDOQCbs to Liuarry, transport (probably by gangs pf men pulling 
with hide ropes along rollers), and erscl the finest tombs. 

The distinction between the passage end the cliamt>er was 
almost lost in many tombs, as at Gavr’lnis where the ebamher 
is only a little wider and higher than the passage. The whole is 
15 m. long, and is richiy decorated with inuicate enrvinss in 
aenanng prortision„ surely giving immense salisfattion to the 
most magioridden chief. 

Tnio gallery-graves are rare: so apparently the gallery^grave 
fdllc made little impression oo this conDeotratioo of passage- 
giavc people, 

Some tombs, nmcLfortn in plan, bad side cells at the far 
end and are of special interest because they may be the proto- 
type of the long barrows of the Cotswolds (Fig. 46. g), 

\ nunous and, perhaps, late form of tooib was tbc angled or 
L-shapod gallery (Fig. ejii which in Poulguen, Finlstiie, was 
divided into compaittscnts. In many angled tombs a peculiar 
design ncscmbliog an octopus wAS carved on tbe tomb slabs 
(Fig. 47. m), 

Most puzzling are the " dosed tombs in whicli massive 
rectaugular chambers without entrances were buried in large 
tumuli At Man^r-H^k the tumulus is JOO m. long and 
cuvcjs a square chamber of huge slabs placed borizontally and 
roofed with cap-stones (E^, 4fi, c). On one side is a hae carved 
slab. Ocher tembs of this dass hive a number O'f small cists 
lonnd tbe centtal ebamber, and all contained rich funerary 
oSbrings—specially fine greenstone utes (Fig. 47, ft). Succes- 
sit% burials could hardly have taken place in these tombs: 
so it may bo that their builders belonged to a special " sect,” 
though the carvings show that they held the same basic religious 
ideas os their coHectlv^burial Dcdgbbours. 

The old desire fur a rodL-ent tomb had not died out and a few 
such tombs were dug in the softer rocks. Ordinary folk were 
buried in atone cists cither under small tumuli or sunk into the 
ground: some were even interned in treivdi graves or io caves. 
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Apparently ihc^z merdiadt venturers Eifld easttm ideas abnut 
class distioctlDiis and estabUstied Ihcnnselves as aTiitocralic 
priest-ctue(^ over nadve populatioos^ who prcbatily gave ready 
olMK^cnce to Stad^eri possessed of SLfih s[ron£ iragjd, for 
ina^ic rathcf than war sceina (o have spread Mc^littuc 
rnipcrialism. 

Though people from narth^ south, and east loidsiled in 
Srittany, (here is no sigo of warfare. SConq dotihlc SMS add 
spherkal and discoid mace-htads point to the ^icditerraQean; 
collared flasks, cord beakers, an amber head, and bored 
hmunacr-anes prove contact with Che Baiciit; some motives for 
the carvings in (ht tombs came from the Tatis basin, while the 
fine, long, poinUd ritual greenstone a^es (too thia for use 
otherwise) were exported to Iberia and Erltaio. Unfortunately 
none of thrcsc thiags were found in stmtihed deposHs;. so we 
do not know how many of them were in use at any partEcutar 
time. 

One dominant clement iti the mised pOipulation was the 
Beaker folk. Exactly what part they played is ancertamt hut, 
as usual, they adopts the local cult, were admitlod to (or 
dominated) the best fairiJly circles and were buried in the finest 
tombs. Certainly they were, not the myltucal “ Mcgalithic 
rate ” for megaliths were built before their arrival. Their 
drinking cups are found in most types of tombs, except the 
corbelled oties of Morbihan and Jersey; hut pottccy associated 
with other late a rrtvnls is there too--e.e„ flal-bottomcd gobhts 
from the Paris basio, Chossey vn^-suppodx along with 
channelled ware from South France, and the distinedy Enctcti 
wane Oow caiinatcd bowls with vertical ribs on the neck) 
(Fig. 4-7, (f). 

As so few stratified sites are known, it is impossible to dis¬ 
entangle (he early story of Brittany completely, and it is 
well to reonember that only the later grave goods are likety to 
have: be«n preserved, since earlier ones were treated with scant 
ceremony by undertakers. The Megaflthic cukitm was intro¬ 
duced while Spaio and Portugal were still behig colonized, 
and It was soon carried to the British Isles, ft lasted a long 
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tiiM, TjogionioSi pcrtaps, about 230C B-C'd it kftpt its pfc- 
domiDatitly NeoLithic character—probahiyi ai iu Malta and 
South France^ through pricstly influcnc*—long after Bronat 
Age culture was spreading arouDd it. 

Finisttre was (Jcfinitdy a provincial centre of Megalithic 
iSfCj and the tombs are inferior to the best at Morbihan. The 
paKEage-grav* is T^Cy but gaUcry-gtaves are very numorous. 
Some of the tombs, aie eoorttioiis, but there is [i«lc deaLgn, and 
the miistructiorv ja such that it could be the worfc of unskilled 
rnenn Iisios brute Etiengtb rather than jntcllEgpnt juinda. 
Carvings on wall slabs sre very ifiuch less frequent than in 
Moibibad. 

Our Jiiiowlcdgc of the MegaJiihic builders is as rncagre as 
their tombs arc overpowering, and itoomes almost catiiciyfrorn 
objects buried with (he dead. As most tombs were robbed 
long ago, the few MJaairiing articles must give a very in- 
adeejuate impiesijoti of the wealth and skill of the people, 
The " closed'' tombs, however, have not been rifled, and so 
many oddments have conic from the others that imagination 
has a little nuteiLal to play with. Although very few metal 
articles have becii recovered, it is evident that gold and copper 
were used. Rich folk wore beads and hammered gold or 
copper hracclcls with interlocking ends, and fastened their 
clothes with gold hooks. The mea had gold slips oa the hutts 
of their weapons. Copper was rife, and the few oopper 
daggers and flat axes were the work ^ unskilled craftsmen. 
Traasverac nr luged and barbed arrow-heads were used, 
hut very few of the Neolithic Leaf-shaped type. 

The Morbihan folk had a poiitive passion for callkis beads, 
at least five hundred being knowQ, and these must be but a 
fraction of those commonly WOfll. SursJy they were con¬ 
sidered by (his strange commuuity to be pregnant with magical 
power, as we^e the ceremonial greenstone axc^. 

The fact that beautiful flint work like that of Iberia is not 
found in RrLtiany proves that whoJesale movemeuta of popula* 
(ion did not take place. 

Perhaps the most fascinatihg feature of Che Rreton megaliths 
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ii the whici » cr^ico occUK DQ the v/ail atid roof slabs. 

Certainly iL ^'os not there far ardamepiatioiij fcsr sometimes it 
tan hanlly be seen and often it is without decorative value. 
Only rarely doe it give a ridi and Hatisfying effect aa in the 
anjannst-oiab at Gavr'iniSj where slab after slab is covered with 
inuitately carve4 patterns. The designs were undoubtedly 
magital^ thturgta it is irtipossible to say exactly bow they were 
sup]>osed to act. 

Many of tbera are obviously derived from the Mother God¬ 
dess symboEisniH but others bave received varied interpreta¬ 
tions. A common type is often called a builder ” but it 
meigcs into another whidh resecnbles an octopus t* CietaD 
modOi though Bfcuil interprets it as tbe Molbef Goddeas. He 
has rooently pbotographed the slabs^ and elaims to bavc found 
an enormous amount of detail which previous photographs did 
not sbnw (Fig- i1, Ji). As be reproduces these rarvings they 
can surely claim to be super-surrealist productions! From 
buckler and octopus outliow the goddess ciucrgcs covered 
with the most fantastic shapes, many of which resolve them- 
selves into faces. Even the sculptor of the higidy con- 
ventinnalized carvings of Gavr'inis has left a few patterns 
showing clearly heads and semicircular necltlaccs (Fig. 47, f|- 
Most of the other designs seem to be based on the necklace. 
Why this should have bad snch importance' it ia difficult to say, 
hut ii sccons (0 be the last clement va the symbolism to survive, 

fp Aveyron, the Paris basin, and the Marne atb degrees of 
stylization from queeriy realistic menhir figures to the abstract 
symbol of breasts and necklace can be found, and ia Guernsey 
are menhirs probably late) roughly carved into htuttan form 
with the same type nf breasta close together (Fig. 47, r). 

Another and probably late symbol of great importance in 
Breton mcgalithio tombs ia the axe, which Rouzic. (he eminent 
authority on Meg&lillUh sees as a boc:. It occurs on the under¬ 
side of the huge capstone of thcTable des Maichands (Fig. i6,f) 
and above it ate the legs of an ot. The triangular slab at the 
end supporting the capstone is covered with bent lines in the 
midst of which is the suu- This Rouzic interprets as a field of 
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torn bending to the wind witll the SUn sliining qver it, and tbt 
wholft a tribute to the dcit)', or. more likely^ bl fprm of syjB' 
pathetic luagjc for tbe benebt of the tribal crops. 

How f^t the dead ebief wa& believed to Entlueace the bves of 
bia people is unktiown, but it is imlikeLy that such labour as- 
masaive tomb-buUdltl^ would have been UEidcrtakcn unless tbt 
tribe bcliioed that they gained some benefit rrom it. 

Human feet are sometimes carved on slabs or made into 
pendants, retalLing the model shoes in Iberian tombs. There 
are many other figunesj some of which defy interpretation. If 
we could but read Ebeso symbols, the whole story of the strange 
gripping religion of the Megahtbic bid Iders might he berore us. 
Wherever the maiiners went they cherished the same designs ; 
they appear in Irish passage-tombs, and echoes of them occur 
even in Noiib Scotland, for however much tbek rites and archi- 
tectcial ideas varied, there was a fundamental belief behind 
them whicb was shared by all. 

A new arcbzological map of France sbows that before the 
Bronze Age dawned Neobihlc pccples wem living along the 
seaboard from Calais to the Basque area, and already large 
proviaces were being linked with each other by trails which 
centuries later the Romans made into roads. 

SrOM -—^Probably a late form of Megaltihie culture is the 
(Scinc-Oisc-Marnc) culture, which sEiaddled across the 
old \fcgalithic province, dividing the Cbassey from the Mjchels-^ 
berg group. The people who piOciiSed it inherited traditions 
once prevalent in the south of Fmoee, where men from [be 
Pyrenean area, who brought the custom of segmented cist 
burial, mingled with Sardinlaa or Balearic chiefs, who built 
long galleries for tombs. The galleiy-sreve <iS2 feet) of Grotte 
des Fies is ooe of a group of siiuilar tombs derived from the 
rock-cut tombs of St, Vincent, Majorca {Fig. 4dj 4 j)- From 
the sou th of France such tombs spread up the Rhbne Valley 
to the Paris basin. There Megalitbio or (occasionally) dry^ 
walled galledcSj 23 to 50 feet long, were being built in trenches 
(JFig. dS). They were entered through a short, narrow ante¬ 
chamber which had a port-holed slab leading to the burial 
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cliambcr, where there might be ts many aa two hundred bodies 
in layers separated by slabs. The cult of the Mother Goddess 
was strong among these folki and her symbols, a U>shaped 
necklace and breasts close together, were carved on many tombs 
(Fig. 47, o-q). 

Cemeteries of rock-cut tombs of the Mediterranean type 
were excavated in the soft rock of the Marne Valley by people 
akin to those of the Paris basin. The best tombs were entered 
by a sloping dromos or ramp which led to the antechamb« and 
the vaulted rectangular burial chamber. Port-holes in re¬ 
cessed slabs were at the entrance to the tomb and the cham^; 
often, guarding the antechamber, was a conventionalized 
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figure of the goddess carved or drawn with charcoal on the 
wall (Fig. 47, o). In these tombs the offerings were rich and 
the burials few, but the majority of tombs were rough and 
crude imitations, and were crowded with corpses of humbler 
folk, who reoeiv^ only poor funerary gifts. 

These people were very mixed and included a large number of 
round-headed folk. ' They were chiefly Mesolithic hunter- 
pastoralists, probably dominated by warrior Megalithic 
chiefs. On the other hand, Horgen splay-footed jars suggest 
that early Neolithic farmen played some part; and even the 
Danubians infiltrated so far, leaving their trade-mark— 
spondylus sbdl bracelets and a few pots. The articles used in 
daily life were Mesolithic—bone and antler tools, antler sleeves, 
polished flint axes, and chisel-shaped anow-heads, along with a 
few leaf-shaped ones. The pottery was mostly plain, ugly, 
and coarse. 
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With the tomb cult from the south of France had come the 
ritual of trepanning holes in the skull, and from the number of 
holed skulls foiud in the Paris basin it appears to have been 
a fanatical craze. So great was this demand for magical discs 
of bone that dead skulls were operated on to obtain them. 
Another curious fashion was introduced—that of cutting a T- 
shaped incision in the scalp across the sinciput. 

This queer superstitious society seems to have flourished for 
a long time and sent out branches to Brittany and the Channel 
Islands. 
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CHAPTER XV 

ENGLAND AWAKE 

The landing of William the Conqueror fades into insignificance 
compared with the landing about 2SOO b.c. of a company of 
small slight dark*baired men and women who drove the first 
domestic animals ashore and dumped leather bags AiU of corn 
seed for the first time on English soil. Small dogs barked, men 
shouted, boys ran here and there to keep the frightened beasts 
from stamping, while women stumbl^ up the shingle with 
their dark shiny pots, and children carried their fathers' leaf- 
shaped arrow-heads in leather bags. Some women hurried 
forward with heavy stone saucer-shaped querns, and, shaking 
corn out of a bag, ground it with a bun-shaped stone and 
kneaded flat cakes out of the flour. Meanwhile, children 
gathered firewood, hungry babies cried, and women milked 
the small restive cows. As the flat cakes cooked on hot stones 
the men gathered round the fire, after hauling up the heavy 
wooden boats, and with sighs of relief everyone settled down 
to eat and looked wonderingly at the heavily forested country 
around their new home. So “ civiliied ” life started in 
England. The blood of those pioneers still flows in the small 
dark long-headed folk of parts of Western Britain. They 
were our forefathers, remote and very crude, but still an aroma 
of magic clings to their burial mounds, so that these are now 
“ giants’" graves. 

The ghosts of the chiefs buried in these mounds were thought 
to have the power for good or evil over their clansmen, and that 
187 
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power still Ungers, so that it is said to be unlucky to paw 
their tombs at ni^t, and women desiring children their 
life-giving magic. Indeed, so great was the magic attributed to 
barrows that Christian priests found that the only way to 
combat the superstition was to attach the sanctity of Christianity 
to them by building a church or a cross on the spot. So the 
continuity of reverence remains unbroken for over 4,000 years. 
Much of the thought and reasoning of these Neolithic people 
has filtered down through the centuries to become legends 
and superstitions, to some of which modern people still cling. 

Out of the darkness of the past our ancestors creep forth, 
slight forms claiming a cooking-pot from the shelf of a museum 
or an antler pick from a flint mine. Dim ghostly processions 
steal over the Downs to the tomb which overlooks half southern 
England; echoes of laughter and chatter and the lowing of 
cattle linger round their wind-swept camps. 

Despite the voluminous Uterature concerning these people, 
little is known of their Ufe or thought. They were simple, 
peaceful peasants, who grew barley in small plots, but de¬ 
pended for food chiefly on their herds of large homed 
cattle (the si» of our six months' old calves), their numerous 
pigs which rooted among the trees, and their few sheep and 
goats. Small dogs helped the children with the herding. 
Because of the lack of fodder, many lambs and calves were 
killed off before winter. These peasants ate horseflesh but 
probably hunted wild horses. Wherever they went they sought 
easily tilled soQ in the more lightly wooded country on chalk, 
limestone or gravel, away from clay, dense foresU, and 
marshes. In those days the Downs ‘ and the Cotswolds 
were covered with trees, but Neolithic man felled them with his 
stone axes and fire, while his catHe and pigs dealt with the new 
shoots and undergrowth. Although preferring the higher 
land, be adapted himself to a varying environment, provided 
the soil was suitable. In Essex he lived on what is known as 
the Lyooesse, land submerged later by the marine trans- 

> The shells of moisture-loviog soaiU is Neolithic stnta prove that the 
spring line on the Downs was higher in Neolithic times than now. 
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gressioa, and about the same time he settled on the edge of the 
fens in Cambridgeslure. At Abingdon be camped on a low 
tongue of gravel by the Thames. 

An unusual settlement was that by Ehenside Tam (now 
drained), near St. Bees, where a group of six huts formed a 
lakeside village and the farmers had boats on the lake, as the 
discovery of a wooden paddle reveals (Fig. 51, m). In many 
places it seems that each family or group or dan staked out a 
daim for itself on a piece of land. Each spur of the Cotswolds, 
for instance, has its long barrow, and each strip of beach in the 
Clyde-Galloway area has a cairn or two. Some tough folk 
built little villages on Dartmoor, and others at Cara Brea in 
Cornwall set their huts amid boulders for shdter and sur¬ 
rounded their village with a wall, while in the Mendips, the 
Peak District, and the Vale of Qwyd the settlers did not despise 
caves. They made at least two types of huts: rectangular 
wooden ones above ground, and others half sunken and 
irregularly shaped. 

The bat-known Neolithic sites are circular causewayed 
camps, so called because the encirding ditches or trenches are 
blocked at intervals by causeways of undisturbed chalk. These 
vary from ridges a foot wide to broad causeways over which 
cattle could be driven. The material from the trenches formed 
a bank which sometimes, at least, was crowned with a palisade 
(Fig. SO, a, b). Windmill Hill is a typical camp, and its name 
has been adopted for the earliest Neolithic A culture. Other 
large camps are at Whitebawk, Brighton, Trundle, Goodwood, 
Abingdon-on-Tbames. and Hembury in Devon. About a 
dozen are known. A curious feature of these camps is the 
small area of the central enclosure compared with that of the 
rings. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for these 
peculiar structures. They were obviously the work of organized 
groups who were prepared to work hard and long for a 
common cause. Tire camps made poor defensive works, 
oSering too many entries to an enemy, and some are set lop- 
sidedly on a hill. It has been suggmtcd that the camps were 
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cattle kraals with many entrances for the convenience of 
herdsmen; but let any one who fancies such a theory try to 
drive cattle over the numerous narrow causeways of Windmill 
Hill 1 The only plausible theory seems to be that the trenches 
were, as they appear to be, quarries for obtaining material for 
building the embankment, which was continuous except oppo¬ 
site the large causeways. It has also been suggested that the 
people came from a country where they were accustomed to 
build stone walls round their camps and that is why the 
trenches are deep and narrow. They were seeking large lumps 
of chalk which were some distance below the surface. The 
trenches are very irregular, as though the men dug deeply 
and widely where they found the best chalk. Probably a 
wall of chalk lumps was erected, the soft upper chalk filling 
in the crevices and being piled on the outer side, where it could 
not slip back into the trench. Each group of men dug 
sufficient material for their section of the wall and left a ridge 
between themselves and the next gang’s trench. 

Having excavated deep steep-sided trenches, why not live in 
them? It would have been easy to turn them into good 
shelters by means of a sloping rot^f of branches and turf from 
the bank to the opposite brim of the trench; but so far no 
traces of wood have been found. Nevertheless, all the hearths 
and articles found by excavators are dug out of the debris 
in the trenches—the two inner rings at Windmill Hill. Some 
of the inner trenches are only wide enough for two people to 
pass and about three feet deep, but the second ring has wider 
trenches five feet deep, and the third ring trenches very much 
larger—as much as d^t feet deep. So evidently a high wall 
sunounded the camp. Perhaps there were wild beasts to be 
kept out as well as cattle to be kept in. Why so many rings 
were made is a mystery. Did they separate their herds of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs? There docs not seem to be evidence 
that any of the areas vrere cultivated, and potsherds, etc., are 
not found in them. Possibly these camps were used only at 
ceruin seasons, perhaps the autumn, when the herds were 
rounded up before the winter slaughter began. It is supposed 
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thlt muich of ihc iftat was taUtd t but whcrt did tbfi salt tOiM 
from? ^ Piobabty the people-lieavily for a wbile and Ehea 

relied-oo their huiitiog uiiilil tbe 

WtulebaDt camp has four riags of ditche^K aud la (he fiwt 
ritiK two people lived amid squalor, bad smells, and refine. 
Bodies were found in tbc same tienchcs as hcarchs, butwjicuicr 
tbe living and Ehc dead were there at the same i^e is unknown. 
Humao biaiii-pans found aiil&Dg the debiis IjiflJ oear hearths 
hint at cacmibalEsm. hut it is possible that they wc used as 
scoops or as vessels with the usual djiregard for any human 
boD^ other than those of the chiefs and their families. These 
probably had an odour of diviriity, as the welfare of the tribe 
may have b«n linked with their magical power. The hopes of 
a child ia a hole made for a tall and soHtary post point tp 
child sacrifice or a sanctified spot. , 

A great miiubcf of Neolithic shcletOElS haV* been eiiamintd 
and they reveal an appalling wastage of youth. As in India 
icrtlay, many children died, and the dpth-rate between twenty 
and thiriy was particularly heavy, while few reached old age ut 
forty Only the strongest could survive Use insanitary ccm- 
diuoDS seasonal food shortages, add eatposure to the wet 
climate of those days. The fiiat sneds of crviliMtion. hhe those 
of relisioni were sowp in unsavoury conditions, but, never* 
ihelcEs, some grew strong and healthy, 

Tliiese mysicripus camps have a few Contiuetital parallels— 
chiefly the Michelsherg tamps of Mayen and Urmitz (Fig. 4t>. 
4 As those were probably not built until after the Neolithic 
people had settled in England, they cannot he the pfotolypes 
□fW camps. Thi^' were obviously defensive but the Engl^h 
camps give a totally different impressiou; oor is there jnylhrng 
else to show that the Windmill Hill people resorted to war, 
tbeir oEily wfapCEis bti-^^g bo-ws and flitows and niacts. As- th-c 
Michelsberg and WindmiU Hill people have much in common, 
is it no-t possible that they sprang from commou anocstors, 
but divided to specjaliz* each in ila own way—^the Mkhclsbcrg 

■ Sk fAe Tftfv^arie Sodrfr, IWS, For prUnillve 

[rttlwds of TjtB«n.iri£ men. 
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people adaplifig tht causewayed camp for war, and the WincU 
mil l Hill folk for herding ? The size of Ibe camps implies ttiaE a 
cohsidcrab'lc number of people and (heir herds inhabKed a 
camp at QDC time. 

It 19 aurprislng to learo that no certam signg of spinning of 
weaving have been foupd among English l^eolilbk remains, 
though (heir distant kiriEinicn on (he Coutiaent left v^horls to 
prove their skill- £o perhaps our imcestoirs dressed in skin nnd 
leather garments. For leather dressing they had innumerable 
Bint scrapers and some very peculiar long combs cut out of 
MtlcTs—exactly like those of the Mtcbelsberg site at Spictmes 
(Fig, 50, k, and Fig, 40, f)r 

Their lack of ornaments is also surprisiog. Only a few stone 
beads, discs, and very rougji pieces of bone and chalk per^ 
forated for suspensinu are kuown. Hematite has been found 
Ju several tombs and was probably used for painting bodies. 
The remains at the Ehcnside lake-settlement show that these 
people were bettor carpenters than we suspected, for a stone 
aze with a wclbshapcd wnodeu handle, a wooden paddle, a 
trident (for fishing^,. ^ bowl, and club were found ibiert 
(Fig. 51, Jt-n). Their flint saws, curved knives, sickles (with 
lu^lered edges due to cutting COTJl), and leaf-shaped arrow¬ 
heads are well and often beau tifully made. Tbey also ground 
and polished with great skill and precision Stone hammers, 
maces, and axes—no easy task.^ 

The women made fairly good pottery and, as it was copied 
from liiatbeT bags, they were perhaps ejipert 3cad>cx workers. 
Piggott has Studied this pottery cajefully and divided it into 
typical styles, which arc so tODStanUy referred to id arcluto- 
logical literaUirt that it is worth while to memorize them 
(cbaplor heading). The ilmplBt baggy bowls (A-Q arc the 
earliest NcQlltbic I (Fig. 50. c). The carinaEed benvls. Neo¬ 
lithic ]T (I>-J), imitate leather bowls stretched by withy hoops 
kept in place by stitchB, which are realistically leprescdtcd 
on poii by obhque strokes (Fig. 50,/)- Types G“J have tbe 

■ Fine colledimw of NeoJilliK ffim impkeKciu may be s«r io Uie 
aUractive eimeueu at Hri^hme and lewcs. 
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rim rolled over (club-rim) M though a withy hoop was stitched 
in the top of a leather bag. stretching it and thereby forming a 
neck (Fig. SO, f). These dark-coloured pots are hard and 
well b^ed and often burnished, but a coarser ware was also 
made. A-C types wxre plain, but the others often had a 
simple, restraint decoration of comb or finger-nail impres¬ 
sions on the shoulder, and pricks (made by bone pins) under the 
rims. Sometimes the women drew their fingers gently on the 
wet clay giving a pleasant faintly wavy effect. Pottery was 
precious, since broken pots were often mended by boring small 
boles in the fragments and lacing them together with thongs. 
It is interesting to see how difficult most women found the 
modelling of a symmetrically shaped pot. Illustrations are 
apt to smooth down irregular contours. 

The women had little initiative, but they had some good taste 
and skill and possibly despised the coarse over-decorated ware 
made by the other Neolithic invaders, the Peterborough folk. 
They seem, however, to have been stimulated to decorate their 
own pots rather more after contact with the new-comers, as at 
Wbithawk camp. 

Such detailed research dealing with pottery may seem a waste 
of time, but what finger-prints are to the detective today, 
pottery b to the archeologist, and may be as valuable in 
tracing the personality, contacts, and wanderings of the 
people who made iL So far only gossamer-like theories can be 
formed, based on similarities with Continental pots. Hawkes 
and Piggott believe that there were three separate invasions of 
Neolithic folk. The first from North France brought people 
who made A-C bag pottery, which b found in the lowest levels 
of Windmill Hill. A later and probably larger invasion from 
farther north brought carinated pots remarkably like Cortaillod 
and Belgian Michelsberg ware; however, as they do cot 
include such dbtinctive shapes as the tulip lakers and baking 
plates, it seems as though the potters part^ from the ancestors 
of Michelsberg folk before they reached their fhll development 
The antler combs and the clay spoons of English Neolithic 
culture point in the same direction (Fig. SO, /)• The carinated 
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pote arc found in Yorkshire, at Windmill Hill (second level) 
and to the east of it, but not in Dorset or Devon, where there 
are plain bowls with peculiar large lugs pierced horizontally 
and expanding at the ends like trumpets (Fig. 50, e). These 
trumpet lugs are found also in Brittany, and Hawkes suggests 
that they were carried to England by people who also brought 
the tradition of burying their dead under long earthen mounds. 
CMde, however, rejects the idea of distinct invasions, but 
thinks that new-comers infiltrated from several quarters, 
bringing slightly different ideas which in the isolated com¬ 
munities of England tended to crystallize into exclusive types. 

Like their Continental kinsmen. Windmill Hill people 
specialized in flint-mining and knapping. The miners sank 
many shafts, twenty to forty feet deep, into the chalk to get at 
good seams of flin^ and then dug a network of galleries along 
the seams. Their only implements for quarrying were picks 
of deer antler stripped to the tine, antler rakes, and (for 
shovels) the shoulder-blades of oxen (Fig. 51, p-r). The picks 
were inserted as wedges, hammered into the chalk, and then 
used as leven to push out the flint nodules. The finger-prints 
of the miners can be seen on some chalk-smeared handles, 
and squared chalk pillars are smoothed by the rubbing of tbdr 
bodies. The small, dark galleries in which the miners crouched 
were lit by cup-like chalk lamps filled with fat and wkk, and 
the smoke leH black smudges on the walls. It was often 
dangerous work, as the skeleton of a miner buried by a fall of 
rock shows. Dr. Curwen gives an excellent story and some 
pictures of the Neolithic A Cissbury mines in The Archeology of 
Sussex. 

The old fiUed-up mine shafts were used as workshops from 
which axes, adzes, and arrow-heads were exported to far 
distant villages, this being the only trade known to have been 
undertaken by Windmill Hill folk, apart from the importing 
of stone for axe-making, in late Neolithic times. 

The most startling evidence for long-distance barter of axes 
comes from the wind-swept moorlands above Penmaenmawr 
in North Wales, where the “ factory ’’ grew so large that the 
o 
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debris covered the hillside. The hand scone here vr^ oci (he 
surface—Graig Lw)'d rock. Perhaps the Wiodnitll Hi|| folk 
who iirsC found Ctiis precious site traded axes locally only, but 
It is certain that the HeoHthic or Peterborough, peepie 
cariied them over moucitiics and rnccrlandp ts'OOdLarid and 
forest, marsh and river, up to ^cotLacdp and fight dawn, to South 
Wales, the CctswoLdsp Wesse^p and cvec Essest and the Isle of 
Wight. 

From a microscopical cxantiDaCioa of stone axes now being 
uaderlakeo it appears that even more popular than Gralg Lwyd 
axes were those made- from rod! found between BowfeU and 
the Langdale Pikes'm the hake DistricL These axes were 
carried to the Midlands, Oxfordshire, Weasex, the Donet coast, 
Brcccn, Yorkshire, the Islc of Man, and ScoClandL 

It is even thought probable (hat a few axes from Kent, 
Dorset, and Gloiioestcr are of Antrim rook, and certainly 
Antrim axes have been found in Western SwtJand. As a 
aumber of (he axes examined are chance hnds it is not Iruown 
how many are of Neolithic date. It is clear, however, that a 
few axe factories exported their ware over long distances. 

Fetfrbofmgh oi NetUihie 3 People.—While Neolithic A folk, 
were setting in southern England, immigrants from the Baltic 
were making the perilous crossing of the North Sea and saiLing. 
up the numerous creeks ^nd rivers of the cast cqasi, which Iheo 
stretdicd far into wbat is now the North Sea as a series of 
marsbes and sandbanks. The neweomeis leisurely explored 
these grand hunting-grounds, aud then moved inland until 
Some of (hem made contact with Neolithic A folk. Later,, 
along with the Beaker folk, they reached Anglesey, Ulster, and 
Scotland. These people were the descendants of Mesnlithic 
huotecs who, having learned the ernntiais of Neohthie life, 
developed a common culture right across Northern Europe:. 
With smaller herds and little agriculture (hey were not tied 
to the open uplands as the Ne^lithio farmers were; so they 
could live in the lowlands along the weli-stocked rivers and 
ccasial marshes. Their huts were lightly'buUC Structures with 
Bimkcn floors—a type suitable for scm^nomads. As they 
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wfindcrfid c-itt tie cflualTj' tEiiy Steen to liave ccmnljiiied trade 
witb huntidg^ probably bartering stone, flint, end antler for 
farm product. Tbeir greatest venture was the carrying of 
Graig Lwyd axes from North Walts to the south. 

The 'VOItien made a ooarsc badly-JiTed potlciy, over- 
decorated ir a tiapha^ard way with a profusion of impressioDs 
made by the. end of a smaJ] bird's faOnCj a loop of whipped 
qoTid maggot impressions}^ a sbeEl edge, a ooatse comb^ ora 
dugcr nail (Fig. 5[, h). The shapes were nearly all deep bowls 
with a constrioled neck, suggesting a tarrying cord. (See 
September. 19a9> for pictures of the surprising variety 
of patterns which can be made with the end of a small bone.} 
Little is known of the equipTnent of these people, enept 
that they used curious lop-sided arrow-beads, ham or stone 
mace he^, and curved flint sickles (fug. 51, i,/}. 

Jt is surprising to bud that such folk c^ptoited the flint 
mines of Norfoikj sueb as Grimes Graves, and conducted a 
considcrabie trade in the axes made OH (be spol. Tlie miner's 
bfc and even some of bis thoughts aod emodoirs have been 
laid bare by Mr. Anmtrong's diligent excavation of the 
numerous shafts and galleries. Tbe miner’s temper gave way 
when his antlei " picks ” broke, and he dung (li«n aside in 
anger. When a gallery mi worked out, tbo picks used were 
piled iu it. Was it unlucky to use them for another? Tbe 
most intimate sidc-bght on the mind of these men was found 
at tbe bottom of a shaft opposite an unproductive gaiiery. 
There the hard-working disappointed men built a triarrgular 
altar" of chalk rubble and on it pUed antler picks nod a 
chalk phallus. Opposite to it they made a chalk pedestal on 
which they placed a very crude chalk figure of a fat pregnant 
woman carved by the eleverest af their mates. Near this a 
Are was lit, and maybe some ofl'ering was burnt before the 
enthroned goddess who, as they fervently hoped, would pro¬ 
duce fertility in min® as they bdieved she did id human 
beings, animals, and vegetation. As that was the only sterile 
gallery in the nuuc, it secms as though their faith and labour 
were rewarded. 
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The ftjtf of Afart,—Tbt Isle- of Man. dcstfYts a. 'woi'd t& 
Kseir. Tie sea'nmidedDtss of N«oli(lifc and MegaliUtic 
peoples is deiTLOastratcd by die number and variety of their 
r^« On this island. Bann people*s (lalces and tools, Megfl- 
lithic tombs, and 3ome Neolithic pots have been known for 
some lime, but recently tecitinfi discoveries have biought to 
ligjit a culture U ntnow-n elsewhere. 

At Bonaldsway, near Douglas, aro the remains of a large, 
oblorvg Neolithic house (21 feet by 12-14 feet). It wag sunlc in 
tlwj ground about two feet, and had timber or wattie-and'daab 
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walls with posts at intervals. An inner ring of posts further 
supported the roof. As one end of the floor was higher than 
the other and contained all the family's possetsLons, as well as 
the sunken central hearttu it is suggested that caitle may 
have been housed in Uie lowef portion, as in the old long houses 
of Wales. Rarely are so' mady vestiges found of the life of the 
inhabitants of a dwclliag. They were farmers with a prefer¬ 
ence for b«f and cEpocialty marrow, but apparently they had 
no use for hsh. As they behind their unplcmcnis, as well 
as food in the larder, th^ probably fled hurriedly, but no oi» 
seems to have followed them ibwe. Near their peat-fllled 
hearth was a hole covered by a stab and eonlalning oit-bones 
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jolrttMl as in life, and a pot which dcubtlcss otic* contained 
liquid. Let^c stones and slabs may be th* rniiu of their 
benches aEd tables (as at Skara Biae), 

They had minicroiis insplemeEts —small flint aitea and chisels, 
awls and scrapers, concave saws, polished flint hniveg, and 
rhomboid arcow-^beads. They pecked and polished hard stone 
pebbly into seiviceable axes. These tools resemble most 
nearly those from Scotland and Yoihshice; but their ernde 
pottery was mado in a style of their own. Hcxp bag-shaped 
jars look like Windmill Hill “ miUdns pails/' faut they have deep 
bevelled collars stuck on [Fig. 52, a). Such jars, had previously 
been found at Glcncrnncliefy and other parts of Ireland, but 
it was not known to which culture they belonged. With these 
bag-pots at Jienaldiway aie squat flQVll^er'pO't jars of quite a 
different type (Fig. 52, &) which arc not associated with 
Neolithic A pottery elsewh^- 

Tbc filimai: of this excavation was the discoviery of flve snialL 
schist plaques with inosed diamond or zigzag paiterna which 
might have come from Spain. Nothing like tisem is known 
elsewhere in the British Isles, If they had been found in a 
Mcgalithic tomb it would have beensurprisine:, but in the bouse 
of these strange Ncnliibic people they create one of the Ihsci- 
natiug puzzles of archeology (Fig. 52, c). 

Other Ncobthic Mans customs were highly original and 
perhaps were initiated by the Ronaldsway people. Deep 
hag-pots covered with slate slabs aud sunk into the earth near 
the surface ore common m the island. Some held cremated 
bones, but others were empty, and it is suggested that they were 
used for seasonal offerings. 

hlegulithlc tombs is the island are also extremely interesting 
—especially that of Casbtal-yn-Ard, near Maughold,^ where 
everything points to a well-dcvcLoi^ faith aud a complex 
ritual. Prof. Fleurc suggests ceremonies (hat may have taken 
place there and the meaning which lies behind Mcgnlithic 
religion. 






CHAmH XVI 
GIANTS' GRAVES 

Our Ncdlitlijc a^Dcstorj made a pcnnacicnt impression qc the 
Eoglisb laodscapq wherever they pdJed up long moonda or 
harrows, like crouching lioDS, over their dead chieftainj, 
Some are known as " enrihen'' harrows, because they aic now 
solid mounds of earth, without stone chRtnbers, though there 
are often traces of turf or wooden stmcttires inside Ehem. 
They wore deliberately ptaoned and earefully constructed, and 
have many features in common with the stoao-chairihered long 
barrows. 

The earthen baTTow of ThJCitEhCHn Down, Dorset, had twp 
turf walls enclosing chalk rubble at one end; these may have 
protected skeletons now decayed. Three post-boles fonod on 
the causeway once held posts which were not structural and 
were, therefore, probably ritual—perhaps corresponding to 
standing atones. In this barrow a stone phallus and Neolithic 
A and B pottery were found. 

Under the centre of the immeiisely long Hdidenhurst harrow 
is a mound of sand and tuif which probably covered burials, 
and near is a ** ritual ” pit full of burnt flints, while the remains 
of [be funeral Arcs lie around. Here too U evideme of NcO' 
lithic A and B peoples. 

The Wor barrow, Cranbournc Chase, was snnounded by 
309 
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iQljCrTuptod quarry dElclw-a, and tEit rectangular mound was 
carefully Upheld by a wooden palisade, each post of which was 
fijual firmly in a Inendi with fliotSr The builders had first 
placed (he bodies on ihc grouiid betwocn rows of stones 
covered with sodg, and thco piled ihc huge barrow over thera. 
Excavators who dig away thKe gncai mounds syrapatbiic witb 
(he labourers who hod lo build them. 

The careful p lan ning and iimnicnse amount of work the Neo¬ 
lithic people put into thcar tomb^buildtElg Is well shown by the 
late earthen barrow at SSoendlfiby, LiowlnshirC <Fig. 53, 0). 
There the great mound, two hundred feet long, had a wooden 
palisade uLong each sidc^ and at the front (he chalk was cut 
away to leave a curved wall on which a log fatade was 
erected, Down (he centre of the lower half of the moumd a 
long fence of hurdling with many oflfehoots was erected for 
some unfadininablt purpose. A large quarry fosse surrounded 
the mound. The eight people in whose honour this mnnu- 
ment was raised were laid on a platform of chalk surrounded 
by small houlders and covered with lurves interspersed with 
Beams of Wack matcrLal containitig Neolithic A sherds and 
fllut chips. Some distance behind was ihc mysterious ritual 
pil, Was it simply a coiocideiice that eight posts were put in 
a row at the end nf the tomb? Or were they connected with 
the eight dod? 

A fundainental difference between the earthen and Mcga- 
litbic long barrows is that the latter were built to be reopened 
for successive burials, while it is difficult to see how the former 
could be reopened when the mound was finished. 

Probably the people who used them practised reserved burial 
—be., the burial of the bones after the flesh had decayed. 
Was (he death of a chief the signal for a general interment of 
himself and ihc dead of his Ihtnily under B great mound 1 

The numercuB Yorkshife barrows, like ihose of Lincolnshire, 
ace- later than the soudiem ones, and reveal many interegtiog 
and new customs. Several me in pairs, some are lound (not 
long), and somt hold crematigns. Uow many of the crema- 
(ions are accidealal is a dispuied polnL That of GciEnsthpipe 
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has beer ^Jescribed as a cietnatiooi in a wooden hiit or id a flne- 
ILke wood’linod irencEiK but opinioii has now vetted roynd to 
the theory that the funotal fires got oat of handC A few 
sitnpE^ ognsuucted long barrows in Wesacx and one in Norfollc 
probably oovtred cr«aatioiis on platforms of flint and turf. 

TJk dLstribittion of earthen barrows may throw some light 
on tbc controversy wbich rages over their origin. All the 
southern ones lie on the chall: of Dorset and Susses, and Ibost 
of Sussex are rear the eanseway camps, but not near tbe flint 
mlneSr The map does not suBgcst that they spread from the 
stone barrows of the Cotswolds, but from the south coast with a 
focus on Saiishuiy Plain, Yet it is claimed that they are sunple 
copies of iht Cotswoid Mcgalithic tombs, built in earth, turf, 
and wood in districts where stone is not available. However, 
West Kennet long barrow, in tbe middle of the challt Downs, 
has stone-buiJt obambers I Moreover, in North W^iltshirc and 
Varkshire stone is not lacking, yet earthen barrows were 
built there. Hawkes and Piggott believe that Neolithic A 
people brought tbe tradition of building earthen barrows from 
Brittany before tbe MegaUthic bnildors arrived. At Manio 
there are a few long oval barrows wbich show the foLLowjns 
similarities to the English ones: the general shape, a retaining 
wall (hut of stone), a domc-like structure in the eeatre covering 
a riruat deposit, and a standing stone at one end (in England 
posts). At Manio the dead were deposited in cisti ptaued 
iimgularly under the mound, but at Cimciliiy (be tradition of 
burial at oae end of the mound only had been intnodufied, 
(Fig. 53, ff-e). The pottery in those barrows is lilco our Neo¬ 
lithic A ware (Fig. 50, a-g) and quite unUlto tho [degaLiEhic 
Breton ware (Fig: 47, d)- 

I7la Sevwn-Colinwlii Biirrffwj.—Ojit group of MegaUthic 
immigrants sailed down the Bristol Channel and settled in 
Gower and the Vale of Glamorgan, Brecknock, and along the 
Mcodlps and Cotswolds. With the good stone of this area 
they creeled immense long barrows with forecourts, containing 
passaec-tombs of slabs or dry walUng or, as at Nympsfield and 
Uley, slabs and walling alternitely to form panels. They first 
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us^ a [jQinh pCan tike that of a tong cniidroilQ chmeh wtlh Iw^ 
or more Lransepts. Ooly eight of thts Lype^ however, arr 
known, for kter generations sooa slackened thcir huiklidg 
metbods and Fig. 53, i-n, showi the result. Outward appear^ 
aneej were preserved, for huge mounds were still made even 
when thechamhers were merely cells built into the side (Fig. B, 
g, Why the sides rather than the ends were used is a 

mystery, unless it was to deceive the tomh robbers, for this did 
not save labour, and th« cast end usually was still the mnst 
xmportaDt part of the whole stnicture, where (he portal and 
forecourt were COaSiructed with the greatest CftfC. At Rod* 
marten (Windmill TuiUp) the portal slabs were eight Tefft high, 
and the builders, not satisfied with oEosing the cntraitce with a 
large slab, placed % sdll greater one, cine feet high, Icaniiig 
against the jambs, and supported the underside with stoat 
walling (Fig. 53, ;). In the cnclnscd spact the remaiDS of a 
saerifiee (boses of hOiSt, os, and pig) were found. 

The curved dry stout walls ^ the forecxntrt were often 
beautifully constructed of thin tile-like slabs of uearly uaifonn 
size. Several barrows have two retaining walla to support the 
cairn, one behind and the other at the front (Fig. 53, f, j), 
and occasionally these walls go completely round (Fig. 53, 
SrJ}- There is rto doubt that vital funerary ritual was named 
out in (he forecourts with burnt saerdite, aud probably dandng 
and magical Mrcmonies. Yet in most of the tombs (he door 
was false (Fig. J3, Jt, /), and the forecourts were carefully 
hidden beneath the rubble hlocluag them which eonfoimed to 
the shape of the rest of the mound. The false dcorS may have 
been for (he use of the spirit, like (he false doom so beautifnJly 
paiuted on Egyptian tombs, but they a]$o were blocked with 
slabs or dry walUug. PetMps this was to keep robbers out, 
while for [he spirit the semblance of the real thing was suStdent, 

Recent excavations at Rodmarton have shown [hat inter¬ 
ment sometimes loalc place from the top of the barrows. 
There excavators found two and three steps leading down lo 
tbe port-holed slabs which give entraiice (o the chambers, and. 
the port-holes were actually filled with the carefully dtied 
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walling put theic by NfloUthk nun—the only dse of its kind 
tfl&wn jn Europe (Fig, A k, h). Some Portuguese tomb* 
\^'He also catered froju above. 

Port-hnlte are rare in the Ericisb Isles, though they occar ia 
ah types of tombs. XhcTc are none in the l,™ Scottisb. 
tombs. What is the si^fitauce of their very Uraitod dislribij- 
lion in Europe 7 They occur jn Iberia (Fig- 4:1, [)► tb* 
basin, and Sweden, but ta Brittany only four arc known, and 
very ftw in South France, which was such an important: 
Btcppiitg-olTpoint for migialiona. Here is a line of research for 
inquiring minds. 

If port-holes are scaroe in British tombs, many other devices 
for lestrieiing the entrance were used. The high transverse 
jiabs plfliocd across many tombs make it an u nseemly and un¬ 
comfortable procedure to scfamblc and squeeze thioueh 1* the 
burial chamber, and vtsry difftculi to drag a corpse throueh 
(pig. 56, J). In some tombs the door jambs are sO' close 
together (hat only a ghost could be expected to pass through 
(hem. A great deal of Neolithio thinking lies behind this 
apparently absurd toavention, and still more behind the wide¬ 
spread custom of putting white pebbles in or on (he harrows-. 
Such pebbles have been put on graves ever since, though 
today no one knows why. Oui Necllthic anc-cstors could 
have supplied the reason. 

Burnt offerings to ihc dead or to the guardian deity have been 
made by most primitivt peoples, and Neolithic tombs sbow 
that fires were lit in forecourts and chambers; but there is 
always the possibility (hat the purpose was to purify the air. 
At Nympsheld lire stems to have been used everywhere, and 
there is a continidCnis nog of burnt rrtaleriai against the edge of 
the barrow. Even before the tomb was. built ceremonies with 
fire sacrifices were performrcd oo the chosen site. 

It is inrerestiag to find that exactly the same treatment was 
given to men, WOBOen, ohiidrcn, and oven bahies, if they wcr-c 
of the light soda] class. At LanlyJl experts, see a family likfr 
ness among the skeleton* of four men, n youth, a woman, an 
old womaa, a child, and a hnby. 
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A« devotees of the Mother Goddess tbese people pirobabty in¬ 
herited Ihroiigli their motliers. acid, indeed, they probably lived 
ynder a matrimcEiy. So liLtfe trace of the Mother Goddess 
is found in England (only very Esw roughly carved lumps of 
cballc) that it is exciting to learn that some of the jcratches on a 
slab in the south chamber of Rodmarton are tuilatively in¬ 
terpreted as the round cj'cs and beaked nose cf that icaporianl 
person. 

A puzzling feature of the Manto mounds is the dome'liSce 
structure in the ceotre. Similar round stnictLires in stone 
have been found in several long barrows and seem to have a 
specia] significance. At Nympsfield the chambers are enclosed 
in a solid dome of masonry (Fig. 53. ii). TTie axlremeiy 
intereating barrow of Notgrove {Ardurohstay LXXX.Vf. 142) 
has a dome of Jarge s tones faced mih dry atone walling of small 
3la.b3 and protected by a ring of Lar^. slabs lying against it 
(Fig. S3,y). In the centre is a stone cist in which a weil-made 
individual of between fifty and sixty was buried, On the 
top of thia dome were the tNQK ofa gii] of ciebtecn. Yet the 
maiii burial chambers were quite separate and led to e fine 
forecourt oa which tires had been lit, pigs, oxui, and a bonsc 
saciifioed. and a young adult and a small chiEd either sacritlced 
or buried before It was blocked up. 

Every long barripw has a different and most tlusivc story^and 
givei bints of important oeremonlee and complex ideas with a 
strong iradtcicn behind them. 

" Dolmens " are eitlieE the mined remains of large tombs 
(chapter beading) or the attempt to build a burial chamber 
by people who had either loet toudi with the full Megalithic 
tiaditiDii or lacltcd the coeans or skill to erect anything belter. 

Visiting long barrows may seem at first a disappointing 
experience, for often they appear only as lumpy grccci mouods 
wiUl hollows where the soil has beeo thrown hack afler 
excavation. Sontetimes a cell is half visible, or a few stones 
project froca the gra^s. Sometimes the mound has vanished 
and the stone slabs stand la position, or have faElen, as at 
Nympsfield. 
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Uky barrowj near Stroud a glnrious view over the 
Severn Valley^ bariow, above WtKbcombe, 

overtootuiB the Glouecitcr Plain, are very impressiver They 
have been excavated, di6ciMHj repaired for safety»_ and left 
open. To enter them viiith an cipiKUat imapnation is to 
enter into the worid of OUT anocitOfS vaguoly but surely. 
If one stands—perhaps in a puddle—in the candlc-iUnmiDuted 
darkness of UJey barrow and tries to sketch the side chambers 
as the water trickles down ooit's neck and splashes on the 
paper, before Eang Nwlithic men wilt appear and, with much 
hard labour and tic tittle skill, huild thdr everUsting house 
before one's eyes, tn cute corner they fill id the space between 
(he slabs with small slabs overlapping so that they t^rve— 
the begiAning of oorbelhiis- Who taught them to chisel off 
the top ccincm of their wall slabs, leaving a triangular space 
to be filled in with dry stone walling? It is said that this 
technique gives a strong support for the hngc i^af slabs, 
Omlnly in Spain totab-buildew used ibis device. After 
crawling out, one gazes with due respect at the sitte and weight 
of the massive block over the eniratiDe, which, if it bad been 
insectirely placed, would have faUen thousands of years ago. 

And ills good to sit in (he suu, fadug the thin curved facade 
and dummi' entrance of Belas iCuap, and pwKle over the 
mentality of these ciud^ inartistic people who w valued 
syrometry that they split their stones into thin slabs, hk* 
evenly cut sbees of bread, and laid them so skilfully that their 
work has never been surpassed in all the long and fine tradition 
of Cotswold stone walling. 

E few sites now show irtteresting lelica, it is, nevertheless, 
a stimulating experience (o travel over the Cotswolds and see 
the situation chosen for (he tombs, and to ruminate over the life 
of tbeir builders, hfost of them are on magnificent view¬ 
points, but not aU, as is sonLciimes stated. The complm 
long barrow of Rodmartoh. has a very limited outlook, and 
those of Avening are on the side of a small valley. 

It is well to ponder over a map and, remembering the swampy 
and forested condition of the low lands, trace possible ways by 
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which Clur ancestoii lravctlc4 from their lindins-pEacss ou iLc 
Brisuil Channel to &outh Walcit the Ootswoldi, and right alons 
the chalk Downs, where they built monuineiHs that ha\c » 
deeply impressed generations of British folk. 

To enter into the Ihrili of the- unraveliins of Neolithic life 
it ii well to read such a story as tEie acc-ount of ihc cseavations 
at Rodmarton given in the Proceedings of the Prehislorlc 
S<Ktet/ for 1940 {p, 178), Or the tale of Wllitehawfc Chmp, 
SO weil told by Dr. Curwien in the Architohgy ^ SwSMx. An 
occasional dose^up of the hunt for our ancestors does more to 
bring them to life than the reading of congested accounts of 
centuries—such as (his! It also rpn-ais the fascination of Hw 
archasological game, which to ou tsiders so oflen seems as diy 
and lifeless as the cairns themselves. 
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megalithic mariners 

The Boyne ^Siw^^QfOicrally spukk^g, Ireland had a much 
itiM® disiingMishcd inlfodaclion to civiliialitm than Englindj 
for towards the end of the third mitlcnniwiii d.c. there came to 
her shoiu chicftaiiiB and thfiir roUcxwers from tht Copper Age 
cities of Iberia. They sought open land and light Soil for 
fanBiDgi kept a lopfc'out for mctalSj and had a pirefcjetijes for 
limestone hills like tha» (hey left behind. All the early 
corbelled lombs are on mounlaijlS vLsible from the sea, 
emerginE like islands from the swamps and forests,-^ Probably 
(he first-doinBrs were, people of the passagfr'grave cult who 
settled neat the coast of Dublin h for ^cre chiefs were buried 
in. simple tholos tombs cssclly copied from (hose of the 
bomelatid (Fig. 55^ a). 

The stroini of immigranis oontinuedH and later chieftains 
developed a prosperous colony in ihe Boyne Valley^ where 
their amazing tombs astonish visitors today. The famous 
tomb of New Grange is probably one of the Eatesi of ihtse 
^Fig. 55f by Erotn a splayed fortcoLirt a long passage toads 
to a cruciform chamber wonderrully constructed wiUi walls 
and corbelled roof of coonaous stone slabs. The whole 

^ For the potSEble indtu^nge nf cucrcals, wfabJpcnlL nodbaaki. sed 
slsek vraletcn (fie vioydgEa oT Ph MsailLili buitdccr, fludlbc coflpgusariua 
or cha Imd on elKfr ialBiid mlfncEoe^ j£c aq ^nlrk by Mn. M. DivIh 
in Ebd Anti^uarltt' Jonrnni, i^e. 

T ii] 
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was cowrcd hy a. hLi£« iDOUQ^I, like A small hilU covering 
acre of ground, li was originaUy manUed with wtute pthbLcs 
apA encircled at a short ducnnice by jtnnidine atones. 

The near and alimoat equally impressive tomb of Dowlb bss 
low septal stoTits at the entrances to the cells and in the 
passage, an J is buried in a mmand LWO hundred and eighty feel 
in diametier. 

In these tombs and the ncighhouring one of Knowth are 
mysterious and richly eagraved slabs with involved and, no 
doubt, magical patterns of eircLu, semicircles, and Spirals 
typical of Breton and Iberian tombs (Fig. 35. rf). Perhaps 
nothitvg shows raont vividly the ImporEaitte these Tolfc attached 
to their rdipon than the labour ihey put into carvinE symboli 
or their cult on slabs that would b* hidden for ever but would, 
they beliesed, benefit their dead chief- Even the stones en- 
drcliog the cairn wire elaboiatciy patterned^perhaps to Icecp 
evil men or spirits oot of the sacred enclosure. Of the fifty- 
eight kerb-stoties so far uncovered at Knowlb, forty-eight are 
decorated— and U must always be rcmcinbcrcd that the 
pattern On the Stone was laboriously pecked away with stotie 
tools- 

The Boyne tombs were not catccpiional structures raised for 
chieftains nf oUtSl&nding power and drive, for there is a similar 
large cemetery on l-flugh Crew limestone ridge in West Meath, 
Mnst of the tombs are cruciform in shape but some resernble 
the ftiuc-h-discussed long barrows of the Colswolds (Fig- 
Entrances often Splay a bttlc to form small foieoouris, fcaturea 
which do not seem to have bad SO much importance for the 
Boyne people as for the gallery-grave folk. An extraordinary 
medley of magical patterns on the walls of these tombs ensured 
the welfare of the- dead. That great prehistoriao, rlic Abbi 
Breuil, has shown that apparently senseless scribbles arc 
actually careless or extrenidy corwcniioualized drawing of 
Iberian and Breton symbols—generally of the omnipotent 
Mother Goddess, her owl-faec, or her necklace (Fig. 55. J, e). 
Even [be hatched triangular pattern on the dresses of the 
Portuguese idols reappears on some tombs. 
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Flo. 5S—TOMBS OF THE BOYNE FOLK: PASSAGE GRAVES 
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^Ucoriud tomb tlab io4 Mooc btila. Louoh Cr«w; #, corvtet of oodloo 
A tocnb ptao: 9-U CarrowkMl iombt. 
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^[TQDg and vigorOLiJ groups DrMfigalithic piociw; at 

CarrowkccL in SJjgO on limcslfuliC hJlls strangely lilcc those: of 
Los Millar«, Their knnbs Cfovtti a height oviflookine a pte- 
cipilogs cJilf and i vus t ftitpaoM of forest and luatslir The finest 
of these might/ sepulehies were buiil with coaaiderabtc shiil 
(Fig. 55^ k-^jy Stone was specially seiected^ sandstoae bloclts 
were ptnoed where the weight was heavrestj and the enotmogj 
slabs used for oorbelljng were tilted slightly to drain off the 
rain (Fig. 5S, g). One tomb, with sills in (he passage and at (he 
eatrantts to the three polygonal chamhers, is astonishingly like 
(he Ihcriati tomb of Antequeia ^ and also that of Maes Howe 
io the Orkneys (p. 231)- Not only is the plan iderKical, 
but the attention to peeuiiarLlies is also similar^ One feeh 
that the sanw architect might have- designed both, which is 
equivalent to saying that an Eiizabethati artist designed 
buildings in London, Africa, and Amerita. White stones were 
greatly prized by the Carrowkeel people, and some wire 
brought from a ennsiderable distance, hut their most sacred 
object was surely the menhir or standing stone in the central 
position in the most imposing tomb (Fig, 55, />-* It seems 
natural to find sacriheiai ('?) OJt-boacs there, but why were 
eight water-worn pebbles laid oarefuily near by ? Not all the 
tombs were magntftMnt; some were small and t?adly 
constructed. 

On the casily-dcfcndEsI Spur beiow the tomb-crowflAd crag 
was a vUlagc of fifty round houses which sorely belonged to the 
Mcgalilhid people. Here again is evidence of pronounced 
diflereaces in social class, for the largest house is forty-five feet 
irt diameter and five others exceed thirly’five feci, but the rest 
ar« les than iwenty-five feet, and some arc quite small, Un' 
fortunately nothing is known of the life of this community; 
neither ItKUll nor any sign of agricultiite has been found. 

By the time the passage-grave people reached Cdrrowmoreou 
Sligo Bay they were satisfied with miseiable tombs, which were 
often merely round stone dolmens iri bouldcr-walScd caims. 

■ Sw idnlliji/nrlri^ Jeurntif, XIV. 19S4. p. JW. 

^ As at Bryn CclU Ddi^ AobIci^ (seeefiBi>1er heading. 
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Out wonders ivhicClicr their standard of living tu4 dcl^riarated 
toe, or whether the Mesalithic cult w4S tosirng its g^p on Iheir 
ininds. However, even here on 4 hill overlooUng the cemetery 
studs a good, classical, crudrorm lomh^ e»inill£ SlrQngdy 
O'Vt of place uad suggeslidg the end of the adventure of a lone 
pioneer. Hero also the largest cairn in Europe nwaits 
uplomticin. 

There are several very large round cairns also nt CarrowJoed 
and Lou^ Crew, SOtme of whiich are surrounded by huge Jiahs 
like passage-gravES. One in the middle of Carrowmorc ceme¬ 
tery hasu doSed cist in the centre and, though nothing has been 
found in the others which have been partly excavated^ dsts 
may cxLsi, They recall the gigantic closed cairns of Mani and 
Tumaic in Brittany (p. ]7g)i whose relation to the Mogalitliic 
traditioa is such a puzzle. Every new discovery seoms to 
ma1;c the Megalithic cult more oomplex. Yet when the 
complete story is known probably all details will fall into place 
as part of a comparatively simple faith centred round Ibt great 
hfother. 

How and why Boyne people came to settle on the bleak bead' 
land at the north tip of Antrim is another Unsolved problem. 
They seem to have been isolated from thdr kindred and, 
untos unopened round cairns in Antrim heloag to them, they 
were an island group in foreign territory itlhabited by passage- 
grave foilc and Cut off from the sea rou tes by the furtOUS Currents 
which raced rouud IheclifTs, To explain this curious isolatLon 
Hawkes makes one of his fascinating guesses. He suggests 
that the passage-grave people outflniQ ked the galJery-gravo folk 
and cStabbished a colony at Fair Head in order to protect or 
facilitate the sailing of their ships through the North Chacuei, 
which was in Ihe hands of their rivals. If, however, these 
rivals were then living on the neighbouring hills, it is difficult 
Co sea how the coLoiiy could have persisted; moreover, the 
six-knot tide was a meoaco to navigation. Still this kind of 
speculation keeps prehistory alive and stimulates the imagina' 
cion to provide a belter explanation—a most difllcull task. 

Oue group of Boyne foJk settled in Wicklow, where they left 
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fine tholoi toinbsH but not in tlte area producing gold, As ihcsc 
jhoocms came rriMQ roctal-usitvg oountrifis, it k suirpdsiciA to 
find that the disitibutiori of th^ lombs in Inelaiid docs nut 
coincide with (he prtsent distribution of metalliferous rocLs. 
"To explain this ic has been suggested thAt sonio of the su-f face 
metals have been worked out. 

South rrchind was not colonized by Boyne folfc^ though at 
least one cuterprisine pioneer reached Waterford aud was 
buried in a pasiago^gtave there. 

The dolmens scattered over TreUnd were built by men who 
had forgotten ail but the E=rm of the great Mcgalithio tradition 
^-Ihe burial chamber— or by men who were too poor to erect 
anything hotter, ^ 

The grave goods of the Boyce people are as Iberian aa iheir 
tombs, with the eXMptioii of their pottery, which is surprisingly 
ponr and has a piovEnciaE appearaunc. 

In nearly all tomha art large shallow stone haslus similar 
to those in Iberiati tombs (Fig, 55, d). OBeo there are also 
Jajperi steatite, serpentine, or limestunt beads and pendants 
^^me even rescmhling those of Cieto (E-MrlJ- Only one 
arrow-head, and that leaf'Shaped, has been reoDvered from 
a tomb, but many hollow-based (Iberian) arrow-heads and 
Alut daggeis have been found elsewhere, as well as hanging 
bowls (peoulinr to Spain and Malta), smooth stone balls about 
the size of tennis balls (Malta), and flat schist discs (Itwria). 
CrematLon was the usual ritcj and the ashes were put into skia 
bags fastened with bone pins or pegs, or cLse they were laid 
out on stone trays in ceils. 

As cseavation proceeds aod is of a more soientilic character, 
so iht complexity of the tolociiiation of Ireland io the pre- 
Buonae Age becomes uppartiit. though any altempt to reoieate 
the life of the period is frustrated by oLiT inability to say 
which colonists were DOJlIemporary. 

To Mnnstcr came people who enecled ucisegDaented gallery- 
graves. though often a square compartment was made ai one 
end by placing a slab across the gallery. This slab sometimea 
had a comer ohipped away—^perhaps as a poor substitute for a 
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The tomb’s Ta^^e slnigblj and ibc double- 
walled cairci often wedge-shaped. Man^ of these fcaCurea 
point hj [he porL-huJed aalleJice ol the Seine Valley or [heii 
derivatives in Brittany and Like the Horgea folk, the 

Irish immigrants were apparently pastomtists and sernghl 
primailly good land for cattle. Is it a coiocidenoe that at Gut-h 
where Horgen-lllte bucket-shaped pots were found, there is a 
wedBC-shapcd tomb 7 Whoe-vor these people were, they finally, 
and perhaps late, spread over much nf Ireland and left many 
tombs. 

It seems probable that settlers from the Scilly Isles or 
Brittany were responsible for the "" entrance " graves of 
Waterford and Cornwall. These were merely short gaileries 
covered by round mounds. 

As irntnlgranls from the Mediterranean seem to have found 
our islands so much to their tlking, archa:ologisls have searched 
for roek-eut tninhs, and eventually have fouiid two in Galway, 
near Lake Mask, where natural caves seem to have been 
adapted to fit tliA traditional plan. Kelly's Cave has a do«n 
steps leading to a sunken forecourt, and from it opens n 
narrow entrance to a chamber, along the side of which are two 
low bcQches made of stones similar to the benches of the 
Majorcan Caves and the slab benches of the Orkney tombs. 
In the Orkneys, on Hoy. a (omb oftheMcditcrranrsap type was 
cut out of a detached rock, the Dwarfic stone. 

Kerry, a metilllfcrous country, is surprisingly free from 
Megalithlc monuments, but it has numerous rock carving so 
similar to many in Gallma that an imiAigraticn from that out- 
lying prcvinoc nf Iberian culture has been suspected, but may 
have taken place in the BrottK 

Probably it WM Megalilhic people whe erected pairs of 
standing stodes. Two stich fonn the portal of (he iuterestlng 
tomb of Cashtal-yn-Ard in the Isle of Man. They are male 
and female symbols, and doubtless were, connected vtotb the 
fertility cults on which ihe people believed their earthly and 
future lives depended. There are several in Tyrone and 
Poticgal as in SardiniEU In North-Weai Spain two stone 
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iyinbols are poistd <M 5 an cnornMms tiouWcr which is set on 
(latacai rode ia an impnessive posiUon. 

The Clydt-Cafliifsford GoUtry^Grave Pct>pleJ.—l% pi^b- 
ably while the passagie-Siavc pedpL* were pcnciracinfe into 
Ireland that the shllfijy'^i^vc intmiaranta sailKl up (he Tmh 
Sea and look poMtsaiaa of the [and on each side of (he North 
Channel, bringing traditions which bailed chiefly from Sardinia 
bill also from SoTiib France and the ?yienocs. They entered 
Ireland by Carlingford Lough, where their tombs now mingle 
wUh paisage'grnvcs, but whether the two peoples were living 
there at the snme time is unknown. Certainly the Carliugford 
people could not penelraic far into Boyne tcrriioryj but they 
overran most of Ulster and roiched SLigo. 

They lived on mountain-sides where now the farmland meets 
the motn. for there the forcsta thinned and yet there was some 
shelter and pasturage. 

Their early tombs have a strong Sardinian character^ and 
■were built in acoordance with a well-established tradition. 
First, a prepared clay floor was laid on the cairn area. Then a 
long jlab-wallcd gallery was erected, but it was divided into 
sectinns by upri^t stone jambs with low stone sills between 
(Fig. 56, a)r For some incotnprehensiWe reason the gallery 
WAS generally placed askew to the axis of the forecourt (Fig. 56, 
b'). The funerary ritual demanded a spacious forecourt, and 
in the early tombs the rectangular or wedge-shaped cairn 
was deeply reocssed at one end, so that the space between the 
two horns fatmed a scmigirnular COUrtr As in Sardinian 
grave* the facade is. often of great slabs graduated in siic, 
the tallest forming an impressive entrance wbich is frequently 
too narrow for mortals to use, Ritual pits and stone axes in 
some forecourts, together with blocking material, point to 
saerifadal rites which probably, wilh dsitocs and invocations, 
marked the Cloalng of the tomb. Sometimes a menhif wOi 
placed on or near the cairn. The rcsemblanee between Irish and 
Saidioian tombs is often so close thatitis te;mpting to imagine 
gallant Sardintans sailing away to thcac cold, wet islands, but 
such fancies arc checked byour i lability to date Sardinian tombs. 
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Tmn&vene sills were not used in ihc slab-built Sardinian 

Giants' Graves^ they sootelLmu «cur in ihe tocJt-cui 
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Fifl. M—CALLEftY ORlAVES 

jHL ClFEn-tford inu; t-m, Ctyjle Lnw; a, Irlib Cyiwwlth lilli and JintiL 
BrnwidadL r. DudlftVJ rf. Cltllll4l-»-AF4.1-O-TA.; K^bflEKlaWnw; 
/I ddutite fcrBcaihrt iTPOf A. J, cn4nnce ilab»j f, 5»Lefa Ijvt hdtll KSUL 
iLOdHJ *. t Arraa $o]wir tomb. 


tombs where the passage was uaTrowed &i iatervils. Trabt- 
veiree slabs were, however^ considered essential iti souibcm 
French and Pyrenean pHery-craves and were used by Boyne 
folic. So CarlinsTord people an their journey may have 
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wJupied iht iid«, which muit have wme significancu v-ui 
was not strange to them, or they may actually hawj hailed Tr™ 
the PyttMan reEion. 

Cremation was the usual burial rile, thou^ the people were 
not li^ oa this score. The cremation look place outside the 
lomb. anil then the Temaius of the pync, the asbes, funerary 
^fts, and even the underlying soil were carried into the tomb. 
The breaking OT releastog of (he spirit by fire WM acconnpanjed 
by the breaking of the funerary pottery. Engraved stones are 
mre In these tombs,, yet the builders' women-follE somciimefl 
decorated their pots with the magical designs used by the 
passage-grave people. And there lies STiolhcr problem. 

As the Carliugford people Spread to outlying dis:tricts their 
pasiioh for enhanced fo'rocourts led to queer idiosynaisies. 
Some forecourts had hrrms so long that they nearly met, like a 
lobster's tlaw (Fig. 5^ ff) i or a tonib had horns at each end. 
la one cairn the ^leiy ruus right through from one forecourt 
to another (Fig. 56, /). A double-homed cairn was raised for 
two child rea who were buried one at each end. These were no 
ordinary youugstera^ they were probably considered semi- 
divine. Gradually all kinds of degeneration set in; the fore¬ 
courts and cileries became smaller and ill-shapcdf and in the 
Last stage all that remained of this grand idea was a rectangular 
dolmen with portal stones and sOHietimes a sill (Fig. 56, g)., 

At Dtinloy in Antrim ate an unusual tomb and ritual equip¬ 
ment. An entrance chamber leads, to a stooe-lined crematiou 
trench,, in whkh are three pits containing burnt bofles and ash 
(Fig. 56, c). There is a similar tomb in Derry, and an echo of 
the same idea tomes from the gallery-grave of Cashtabyn-Aid 
(Isle of Man)^ where the pyre was at the back of the gallery 
(Fig, 56, d). Traces of the same custom may be seen in 
long barrows in Cumberland and Yorkshire, though it is 
doubrful whether cremations actually look plaee in them. 
It is curious and perhaps siguidcant that in each of these 
tombs the pottery is unusual, and this may bn an inditatiou of 
the traffic that seems lo have taken plaee between Yorkshire 
and Ireland. 
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The articles found in CailJA^ord tombs deepen Tatlier than 
clarify the mystery of their origin. The men. were cvidictitly 
well eriuipped with leaf-shaped arroW'heads^ poUsbed stone 
Axes, chiseJs, aud sometimes stooc hammers and fliat^htaded 
spears. Of household goods oniy a few scrapers, saddle 
querns, and potsherds reiuaEn., No spiodle whouLs have been 
found. Most of the pottery is simlLar to the Neolithic A2 
ware with rolled rims and angular shoulders accentuated by an 
applied Strip of clay, and Js similar to Ehe Yorksbire bowls. 
A few Beacbarra pots tell pf cocitaot with (lie people of the 
Clyde province. 

Archeologists liave been puaded hy the sCiong Neclithie A 
elemeut in the pottery and the flint tools, which seems at 
vaiiancc with the »utlierti European derivation of the tombs. 
Until recently there was littlo ovidence of pre-Megalitluc Neo¬ 
lithic peoples in Ireland, hut it is now hcoomilg clear that the 
country WAS by no means unintiahitod in those days. Neo¬ 
lithic A LmmigiranlS had introduced the art of pottery-makiog 
to the Mesolithic fishermen of the Antrim ccast. These folk 
wandered lulaud and settled hy river bamks—especially ia the 
Bano Valley, where they left qusntitics of their oharaotcrisiie 
large fitnt points. 

From the sandhills of the east coast the Neolithic folk also 
moved idl&nd, and in time undoubtedly met the Megalithic 
invaders, who probably came with few women-folk, and there¬ 
fore were glad to help themselves to Neolithic women for wives 
and slaves. These made pottery for the aristocracy and 
eventually for the bewilderment cf arc hco Ip gists. 

Ncolithio foUt were probably the people whn enclosed large 
areas on hilltops with ramparts, Stone walls, and palisades. At 
Lyle's HiU, Antrim, thirteen acres are so enclosed. In the 
centie is a low caiin sixty feet across with a stone kerb whioh 
includea one s tone carved i u false relief. Tbccairpsiandsona 
layer of bculders over a charcoal layer with traces of cremated 
bones. In the centre was a round cdsC with burials. Every¬ 
where were Neolithic sherds, and Hus esCAVation is said lohave 
produced the largest coilcction of Neolithic potS in Europe. 
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Broken patislitd axia, Btntimpteniecti, and leaf and rhomboid 
urow'hcajds ■weft also fouad Ln profysioaL la tbia an instance 
of Neolithic people who held their own and adopted bojuc 
Mcfaliihic eualomsT 

Ai Gur in Limerick a NwUlhio village has heen found with 
several types of houBes. One family or group of lelntionB 
creeled a large recCingutar house ([hiity^two feet by twenty 
feet) with low stone: walls OH which was raised a BupewtruClurc. 
Inside, jt was divided into ihtet aisles hy two lines; of noof- 
posta and had a central stone-paved hearth. Neighbours 
preferred round houses with roofs upheld by rings of posts. 
Some houses were so altered and added to that their plan 
eanneit he sten. The cufious thing about the pottery found 
here is that, though Neolithic A ware cxniy was in the lowest 
strata, very soon bucket-shaped pols appeared which rseall 
those of lie Horgen people of SwitMfland and France. What 
these strange finds indicate it ii not posalblc yet even to 
guess. 

It has recently been proved that at olher plates Neolithic 
people lived on ctaQuo^, artificial islands, which they made by 
throwing boulders or planting stakes in shallow water to form 
i circle which they filled with poat, brushwood, and stones. 

Profusely decorated Neofithic B ware has been found in 
Ireland, tcllLcg of the infittration of yet another race. It is 
thus that [he dark curtain is gradually lifting off ffcoHthJc 
life, and fascinating gUmpacs of the mingling of peoples or* 
promised for tbc future. 

dyilt Group .—After this dlgiessioD it h necessary to follow 
the gallciy-EravB folk to the Scottish half of their province:, lo 
which, apparently, they took thdr Neolithic wives, for they stiU 
used the simi Neolithic A2 pots. A new wire, however, was 
introduced; it Is named aftea- the tomb of Beacharra on Kinlyre 
where it wis found {Fig- ^1, a). Its chanaelled tecbolque and 
designs ate closely allied to the chaimdled ware we txac^ from 
the Mediterranean to North France, so it seems probable that 
some of Un colonists tame from the Continent. It is significant 
tba[ thr^ all used stooe axes and leaf-sbapcd arrow-heads. 
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The Clyde colonists selcled on the c^ia^ts of Arran, Bute, 
Kinlyrei Islmy, and Loch Fyae, and laler spread up Loeb Etive 
to Skye and the Hchridicg, Though they followed die main 
Carlingfoid building rules, it 13 , eurious that they HtVti Used 
jambs and low sills Eo divide their galleries into comparlmeDtS, 
but always high (septal) slabs placed iransvcisely at t^junetioa 
of the overlapping wall slabs (Fig. S 6 .J). These tombE loolc so 
like a series of stone hoics placed end to end that they are often 
called segmented ^ dsts (Fig. In MCh section man)' 

bodies were placed against the walls, probably in a squattirtg 
position. The O&ims were either long or round. The former 
were out of all proportion to the si 2 e of (he chambers and 
remained eaortnous when the buildings so degenerated that 
they covered only a few small closed edats. It appeared that 
builders must keep up outward appearance at all COStS 
(Fig 56,-0^ 

Solway Gioixp (Pig. 56, m).—‘Their kindred who settled in 
Ayrshire and ^lloway built small tombs buried completely 
in the cairas, which are usually round. Oeic cairu often covered 
many dsts. These people seem to have b«n poor rolations of 
Che Clyde foLk> for they lived and built Ibcir degenerate tombs 
on high, remote, and bleak moors, which were fit only for In¬ 
different pasturage. 

Probably th* Clyde group remained undisturbed for lor.g 
yeaiSj and during that time they settled on the east coast of the 
Isle of Mao and Anglesey,, and even penetrated lo DerbyshiiO 
and Cheshire, where at Bridestones gallery is divided by a 
port^holed slab and opens off a good crescented forecourt. 

These folk appear to hive Lived more solitary lives than the 
passage-grave people, for their tombs am never in cemeteries, 
though occaslonilly two are close to tacb other. 
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These femsTlcahlc pcaplc socm alv^ays to have been Jured on 
by Ihe untTiowii^ iOd were nevef d&unted by danger, diffienUy^ 
or discnnifort. A distribution map af the sLtts ot passage- 
praves OlHside Ireland shows (bat they Hvcd in [be bteabest, 
wildut, coldest fipoti'-lbe Hebrides, the Orkneys, aad Caiib- 
JM 3 S. The change from fertile Ireland to IhtM mhospitablc 
shores must have b«m almost intotcrable. capcoially if any 
settiers tatne from Spaia or Portugal. The reason for Ibis 
extraordinary colonization seems to have been trade, for many 
lites arc Suitable ealbag-pEaces for ships. Hs'vkes brightens 
the map by calling these villages' ‘ mission churchcs and trading 
poets" and one visualUcs outposts as different from the 
homeland "towns” as Hudson Bay from Quebec. Nothing 
of the kind, however; ibfi “mission chufchcs” (actually 
tembt) often equalled in grandeur [hOM of centres of civiliza- 
lion, and that of Maes Howe in Orkney Is said to be ihe (incit 
in the British Isles. Yet what a life the builders Ledl To 
understand it one must rtitd the account of the remarkable 
Orkney Neolithic village in Gordon Childe's book, Skara Brae. 
There the sione^Lab houses, wiibslonc furniture, were entered 
by dcors two feet high, and were coonecied by tunnels in the 
mound which covered them to prevent them froja being blown 
iWiy. And if life seems to have been intolerable uuder such 
comjilicns. one must further read of tbs recently-inhabited 
houses of the Hebrides iu Anil^uHy, Sept., 1438. or of Donegal. 
June. 

The motive which compellnd men to live so hardly was 
probably the trade with Denmark for that magical. inagneLve 
124 
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dmbdr, 94 fcy the aristiOCffitS oflbcriaL To U 1 

It setflis abaurd that thenortli]^ route should havebetn takcD, 
but doaybe these saLlori fcnfiiv no otber. The winds and tides 
tool! them easily from Brittany Iq ireland, bill why they should 
mate the hataidons passase west and north of Scotland it is 
hard t& imagine. Did they CiplOTt it hit by bit, year after 
ytar, and at last VCntUK into the gicilt unlcnown North Sea? 
Or did some ont telE thcin fabulous talts of foreign lands? 
If iOy who? The peasants who by this time were probably 
making their way from the Bailie ogbsEs to eastern Ejigland. 
and perhaps Scotland and Iicland, do not sccin to have 
carried amber with, them. 

The Hehrids and Skye are rich in tombs, and ejtcavatlon 
has revealed a curioui s tatc of affairs there. Tomb lypts are so 
mined that probably passage-gravs and £al1cry-grji« people 
lived amicably toecthcTt and, iS two graves of opposite lypes 
seem to show that the same riiuat was UMd in eachj it mty 
even be possible (to the constematioti of wme aTCbseologtits) 
that Mcgalitbic folk were much more tolerant in regard to 
funerary ritwal than has been supposed. 

The elahoratcly constructed Cleiiravel tomb in North Uisi 
looks like a tong segmented cLst, judging from the plan, hut Uic 
compartments grow larger and higher to the innermost, which 
has been proved lo be the real burial chamber by the discovery 
of a cist in which the body was laid (Fig- 57. i). ThU is one 
of the few tombs where the deposits on ih* JIOOT arc stratified, 
and here Bcacliarra war* lay well below the beakers of the early 
Bronze Age- 

On a neighbouring hillside at Unlval is an obvious passage- 
grave with a thin-walled cist in the chamber. Before each new 
burial look place in this sacre4eist th* oUJ bones were removed 
to the north side of tlie chamber. Both these totubs had un¬ 
usual straight facades wiib ends (umed forword to an almost 
jquarc boundary wal^ and both had a similar variety of Neo¬ 
lithic A pottery. Obviously the same people, living at nearly 
the same time, built them both; yet. if the tombs were judged 
only from plaus. they would be allotted to different peoples. 




^ fiflc.ri*TLT CkETTFWfAL-rtlU^ 

Ra. J7—HEaRn>BAS TOMBS 

grsnd w«tef[i slior* of Skyc> Vet even tlicre men pEanoca 
carciiilLy aod tiwilt a tomb similar in type to New GratiaSt 
Bryn Celli Ddu (AnsJesey), and Kercado (Brittany)^ using 

■ A local iinmr taid Lhat Ibe bnd in Mt JmJIciw ii tbt locat fertile, in 
rlK diiiria. Hut auBBMted itial the buc»L wat that cf * d«ef who diud 
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thrtiug^oLil p^Djela ot dry isasoniy and slabSr Thp 
curved forecoutt lafadc rises to porul, stqiics, and before 
(.be eatrance Ucs d prostrate slab. This is anocbrr icitcre&lJag 
mongrel tomb of early Iberian plan with a Sardinian Ot Clyde 
facade; and, stralibcd tweivciachee below beakers, NeoUthlc A 
bowls wiib tbickened rims were found. 

In some Hebridean cairns tbs IbU atone^s of tbe retaining 
walls show through the cairn, and in a few they become so 
important that they stand outside jt, forming a stone ci^e. 
Away on the desolate wave-slashed Atlantic coast of Lewis at 
Callernish is a strange monumenE of complect design, F^our 
avennes of standing stones lead from the four points of the 
compass to a stone circle surrounding: a low caim. In the 
cairn is a small passage-tomb, and on ibe top of the calro a 
single staudiug stone (menhir) focuses one's attention, What 
did these menhirs mean to the people who eieetod theIn^ 
Wm it thought that they enshrined the spirit of the dead or of 
tlic protecting deity 7 AtBryaOelliDduthcreisa surprisingly 
well-shaped cylindrical pillar within the chamber of a passagfi- 
gravc of unusual interest (heading. Chapter XVII). 

The Hebrides seem so remote, and the aavigatlon of their 
waters so dangerous, that it is aslonishiogto find so many signs 
of vigorous life and the mingling of peoples there in Neolithic 
times. Actually these islands were then on the direct trade 
route, and their numerous harbours would be indeed havens of 
refuge to searjwn making the summer voyages to Penmart. 
Colonists, therefore, would maintain some contact with the 
outside world. Also it must be remotnbered that, though 
dangerous, the sea was navigable, whereas on land the almost 
endiesa forests, the swampy river valleys, and the bogs and 
marshea presented almost impenetrable obstacles to cravellers. 
Only in very restricted areas of the country was there thinly- 
wooded land od light dry soil. Sparsely populated Scotland 
(apart from the coast) might seem as impassable to Megalilhlc 
marinc-rt as the jjutiglcs of Africa to the early white settlers on 
the Coast. 

A delL^tful sidelight on Mcgalithic dally life was found 
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pa the liny lalEmtt of EilMQ an Tighs on a Imh ia Nortfa Uist. 
Altliougit t&& scnall €ven for B. farm, NcoUthlc potttra built 
a lit[le h&use and kilns (here, aod threw tbdr " r^ects ” on a 
heap aeiT by. In this (luiet spot men or women scenn lo have 
speciabad in dieir craft—a state of affairs usuaUy found only 
among people of a mueh mote advanced stage of civiliration. 
They had a style of tbcLr owa, too, based o_Q Neolithic A ware, 
hut decorated with quite a variety of simple but pleasant 
patterns. Moreover, as sherds fousd in Housny (Orkney) are 
exactly like Blean aciTi^c ware, it seems as though the pottery 
was eKported- 

A study of Hebridean pottery has shown that for a very long 
time there was a continuous flow of immigrants to the islands, 
[t 19 thought ftom pottery peiallcls that they came from the 
Tagus estuary, bnt whether Ibis proves to be a fact or not, 
stratified siles show that three Of four Neolithic fofhioas in 
pottery were kueught nortb in the order in which they were 
produced in the SOUth- 

Weslcrn Sutherlfttid has a ftw passage-graves, but tEwre are 
no more round the curth of Scotland (lotit Catthaess is ncached, 
and here (here Ls an cxtraordiDary variety, especially on ihc land 
route from Thtttso to Wick (Fig- 58, a^). ChiJdc thinks that 
the tailors SO feared the maelstrom of the Pentland Firth that 
they disembarked their goods at Wick and carried them over¬ 
land to ships at Thurso, and that along this route people 
settled- There are still nearly a hundred cairns in Coilhuess, 
mostly in small groups denoting small settlements. The tombs 
are tantalizLogly like those of Spain, Portugal, and Itelaod, 
yet with a. differenot Some have round cairns, but others 
are in douWe-horued cairns, tbc longest of which at Yatrows is 
240 feet; on ike other hand, ikc chambers are absurdly siuaU 
and the passage only Iwo fcet high {Fig. 58, a). The usual 
type is an oval corbelled chamher partly divided into sections 
by three sets of priyectlng slabs (Fig, 58. b). Close parallels 
wilh Iberia are found in the sloping tops of these Uansverse 
slabs and in the packing of the. angle Ml with smalt slabs to 
support the corbelling (Fig. 58, A). ThKe tombs might be 
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Ctpl^ncd by iLe interniBJtLage of CarrOwkeel aod CarUngford 
srisiociacy and tbc ainfl.lg(Lf[ial.LoTi of tonilj types- Ccriii'nly 
history and adventure lie behind such mongrel and Dtccniric 
riKmiiTncnti. Odc- 6 again the tomb fumitUTe confiLEcfi rather 
thandarilies tte issue, for atone aics, Windmi]) Hill pottery, and 
Icaf-ahaped STfOW-heads connect with EngllshNwiithic folk, but 
Shefds of Sta1>@nd-drag ware point to Beacharra aEsociations. 

Tht Ctow Group (Fig. 55, —Caithness folk gradually 

migrated down to the BeauJy Firth, building degenerate tombs 
a.i they went- There they met another group of passage-grave 
pioneers who Ecem to have made their way ri^i across Scotland 
by the Great Qlen route, for siniLlar tombs are found at each 
end of it- At first cjroiiLar corbelled passage-tombs were built 
in round taims upheld by stone walls and surrounded by a 
Elqtijc circle as in the Hebrides; later an unroofed, chamber 
was erected In the middle &f a ^ins^^aim with no entrance from 
the outside, and a ring of Slonea endrciKl it at a shO'tt distanec 
{Fig- 55, <0- Impoitant feature, 

as the forecourt was in Caithness. Does (his mean that two 
dilfereni traditions found expression in this way? 

The Orkney Group— one would expect the OrkneyB to 
have been ont of the most populous parts of the BritiEh kies 
in Neolithic liaies, yet Childc says there are almost as many 
collective tombs on Rousay as there are farms today. The 
classical tomb is like a iemg and narrow stone cowhouse, 
divided by projecting partitions into shallow stalls, in which 
(here are often low slabs or shelves for the dead to lie on. At 
Mldhowe on Rousay the chamber is no less than '75 J feet long 
and is divided into twelve cornpartmenlE, each furnished with 
a stone Ehelf, Thirty skeletons were found, all hut one being 
on the left side of the chamber and often piled one on the top 
of (he othei {Fig. 3S, e). A short passage leads to the front of 
a long caim, which has a fine wall of (bin slabs placed in 
herring-bone fashion- Usually (he passage leads to the middle 
of (he s(a]]ed obamber, which lies al a right ang]^ aud the 
cairn is round (Unstaii type; Fig. 55,/). In one tomb is a 
carved spiral like those in (he Boyue (otubs. 
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Peihapa a cbler ccfiiidf from IrelAad, trkd lo cmulaCie the 
eKtravA^flc« of New GraDge when he bulLL the hncsl tomb ia 
BritaSn St Maes How snd buried it in a round harrow whioh 
risca lilto s hill from the moorlsud- A passage, flty^four feet 
loof^ lined with great slshs, Sod with portals at two points, 
leads to an impressivt ooibeLLed chaoiber, rifteen feet square 
and once probably twenty feet hi^. Cells opeu into Lt three 
feet above the floor. The walls are buttre^ed hy slabs ten 
feet hi^ with sloping tops, and the- angle which 1$ Left is htled 
with dry stone walling, as at Anteqacra (fig. A). Although 



the resemblanoc to the Spanish tombs is very csae-i^ probably 
Irish ones were the actual model. Skilled wortmcri must 
have been shipped from Ireland to lacJde the fitting together 
of heavy eLght'feet slabs to form a nnibelLed roof of this size 
(Fig, g). The enormoLia foBsc, fifty-five feet wltle> en- 
circUng the mound bas also its parallel in freland. 

Id (he Orkneys are circular cairnS covering ctambtrs into 
which from three to fonrtoeoi ceils open, and the entrance- 
passages often contain split bofica of animals. It is suggested 
that these huildiogs wcm houses, but humau skeletons have 
been found in them, add in one are the akolls of twenty-four 
dogs and in another seven—surely a sacrifice to the dead. 

How long it took the andent mariners to colonirc nil their 
oLiipoBts no one knows. Ccrtaiuly the northern tombs are 
much later than the southern ones. . . . 
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Hecied Cditr'ftj.^ln the Sheiljnds art siran£)t caims shaped 
late the beeL of a shoe with the front flMpsnded t* foriu a 
shallow^ curved facade temiinatfid with hi j stona at each end as 
ia SarditiLa (ctapter headins). the enuanGc paesaEc leads to a 
trefoLI-shaped chamber, and at Vemcniry this IS sarronoded by 
a solid blech or Stabs, ai though (be builders watiled (e mate a 
channhcr with cells, but had not the skill to balance 

(he slabs. 




CHAPTER XIX 

THE PREHISTORY OF SCANDINAVIA 


Synopio 


2200 R.C. 
2000 B.C. 


I700R.C. 


{Hctt: The Periods overlap considenhly) 

A. Pm-NeoUlhic food-gatheie»s—MaglemosA Eneblloc, 

Oudsnaa, DwcUlnt-plaoe cultures of E. Baltic. 

B. First Nofthcm NeolFtiiic oilture—iotroduced by people 

from south Baltic sborea. 

C. Immignints from the west or the south Baltic introduced 

dolmens. 

D. Immigrants from the west or south introduced oassa^ 

•raves whi^ were also used by immigrants irom UM 
Weser region (Basket Ware). BattleHuie warrion. 

E. The spr^ and oominance oi the Battle^xe warriors as 

the ruling class over the fusion of races. S.O.M. folk 
to Sweden (7). 


The dates are those given by Hawkes; CbUde’s are from one hundrad 
to two hundred years later. 


What an amazing travel book of anthropology could have 
been written about 2000 B.c. by a Oetan merchant, an 
Egyptian ofiknal, or a Sumerian priest, if he could have 
travelled from his civilized homeland to the wilds of Northern 
Europe. From their well-organized countries and great 
towns such travellers would pass to Asia Minor or Greece, 
where people were becoming urbanized and were using bronze. 
In Central Europe they would find tribes who used only copper, 
but were emulating their southern neighbours as well as 
contending among themselves. The north European plains 
held so many groups with varying cultures that it mutt have 
233 
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sccmfid SnipotsibLe for thtm e^'cr to fuss into UAtiocis, Lite 
D&oubifl-DSi inodcrnizod. McsoUtluc tribs, EatilA-AM-wanionj 
lom of tht oltlflr norilierci cultures, Wesccm NeoUtbJe folk 
from SwitififUncl, Mc^alitbic mariners, and mixturica of all 
ihsM, fought aad traded with each other, learnt from and 
marriod each other; but all would have SMmed barbarous 
to cduoatied visitors from the anrieriL civillzaliona. Still 
farther floith they would encounter oaly hunters and ELshermen 
ignorant of farnung, and in ruost casefl even of pottcry-mating. 
These would seem as different from themselves as the Es^lui- 
luaux are from the modem scientists who study ihem. 

Yet tticEc noilbcrn food-gatherers were not lowly, stupid 
savages- Through several centuries they had c^'olvcd a culture 
which was fcjuarkahly v^l adapted to their environment. 
Some of their cacclleut tools of bone and hard stone were 
actually ground to obtain a sharp cutting edge, and their 
carvings and rock engravings show that they had Oner artistic 
talent than many NeolSttuc pMples. Three groups, the Ma.gl&, 
mose, Gudenaa, and ErtcboJIe, retained their old culture into 
Nfiohthic tiinetr Along the shores of the Baltic some of the 
fgod-gatherers settled down to a more sedentary lift They 
ate eaormoLis: quantities of shell-dsh, and dwelt and were 
buried amid the debris of their meals, which rns* to be mounds 
or kitchen midtUus- Until recently the ErtebaUe group 
were thought to be without knowl^ge of agriculture, but 
casts of grain have been found on some of their later pots. 
It k now known tlmi ihelf culture lasted a long time^ passing 
through four Stages, and that in some places it was con¬ 
temporary with Mcgalithic culture. 

The earlier Ertcbelle pottery is coarse aod roughly made 
with colls of smoothed clay and an out-turned rim marked 
with a row of (Hi marks or dimples imprinted by a finger; but 
the astonishing end inekplicahte feature of thk ware h the 
peculiar pointed bag shape, which is exactly like that of the 
EJ Gatcel pots belonging to the early colonists of Spaio 
(Fig. 60, d. *). How tame it here 7 Nowhere else has this 
shape been found, and there are do links between Spain and 
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DMimMk. Lartlps itl liift shape of day tlOUBJlS were aha 
made. Towaidi thi end of this culture the- jntlueoce of other 
peoples is seen in the cord, stab, and shell-edge impressions on 

EciebdUe men had ^ood tools and weapons, Flint was 
flaied inm serviocabie aics and picks: bard stones w'ere 
selected lo ntate roundiah stone axes^ and the rechi^ue 
nr arinding boire and volcanic stone was applied to flint, 
thfluah antler was still used ejitensively (Pi^, w. rvrg), 

Relklon may have taken a native form amons these 
northerneci. since Cre flints and amber omamnnta deposited 
in the peat have been tcntaavcly interpreted as oSztmga to gods, 

Dob probably played a large part in the chAse, for two 
varieties were tamed, or partially tamed—a Urge wolf-hound 
and a smaller dog; and dogs were mnie ciumerous then than 
durins the subsequent periods when the population was mneh 

At Strandtgard in South Zealand a village of roctaugukr 
wooden houses has b«n excavated wlK^ late Brtebolle ftlk 
lived They w«c evidently in touct with f<eoUthic peoples, 
for they kept cows; but as no st^in impressions or q^s 
have been found they were apparently ignorant of agriculture. 
It is an intetescing pistune to try from the list of things found m 
or near their homes to reconstniet the life and contacts or these 
people just emergiag from Ibe hunting stage. There vrert 
bones of COWS, seals, wild boars, ted deer, and dov^j 323 
well-made flake axes, 4 thin-butted axes, 22 Ertetwlle pots, 
lij lubber lamps, 8 oord-ornamentod beakers, and 21 
fcttoebtieck beakers. The presence of the corded beakers 
presents a problem that areha:ologists have not yet salved. 

At Hauneleu, twn mllM inland from Stracdegard, is another 
village whose rcctsuigular wooden houses tell a very diiTerent 
ttoiy. There we Irtiprints of enamcr and broad wheats, 
barley 5 querns, bones of cows, sheep, and pigj, and a few 
bones Of red deer, 153 flake axes, 26 ihin-butted axes, 9 oord- 
ornamtated beakers. 211 funoel-ncck beakers, H collared 
flasks, and 1 polygonal axe. 
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From this it is obvious that these folk were farmers who had 
almost gi>'en up huoting, and they represent the first Neolithic 
people of Denmark. Their very individual pottery had three 
typical forms; the “ funnel ** beaker, the straight* necked 
amphora, and the collared flask (Fig. 60, o, p, n). The last is 
thought to be a copy of a native leather bottle with a nozzle 
in wood or horn. The decoration is of pits, cord impressions, 
or incisions, but always in long sweeping lines which emphasize 
the attractive shapes of the pots. As these pots have been 
found in Ertebolle sites, in earth graves and in dolmens, the 
question as to how agriculture reached Denmark is still un¬ 
solved. At one time it was thought that Megalithic immigrants 
brought it; but the earliest pottery has been found in pre¬ 
dolmen sites. Most archsologists now believe that the first 
northern culture was a Neolithic culture which reached Erte- 
bolle and other native peoples from the Danubians. 

Childe has recently shown {Antlguity, September, 1W9) how 
much the first farmers retained of Mesolithic lore. They 
buried their dead in an extended position; they placed votive 
offerings of amber (later, pots) in bogs; they used chisel¬ 
shaped arrow-heads and battle-axes of antler or stone. The 
Mesolithic hunters must have mixed with the Danubians who 
reached the coasts of Germany and Poland. Childe believes 
that alter learning Neolithic ways some of these enlightened 
Mesolithic folk migrated to Denmark and Sweden and intro¬ 
duced fanning there. An objection to this theory b the pro¬ 
nounced difference between the northern pottery and the 
Danubian; but Childe supposes that the forest folk already 
hoH good vessels of skin and bladder, and that they were 
sufficiently independent to model them in clay rather than 
slavishly copy the gourd-derived Danubian forms. To these 
folk Childe ascribes the earliest small dolmens (or dyssers) 
which he tlunks were a substitute for the thin-walled cists used 
by the eastern and original groups of the first northern farmers. 
In Denmark the only available stones were boulders which 
could not be split into slabs. 

In support of thb theory there b the significant fact that thb 
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first northern culture was flourishing at an early date not only 
in Denmark and Sweden, but also across northern Germany 

to Poland (Fig. 63). .w r r 

The adoption of agriculture soon began to change the face of 
Denmark, for extensive forests had to be cleared. Recent 
invesugations of the poUen still to be found by experts in the 
detp layers of bogs have given proof of a sudden decrease of 
forests. Strata below the Neolithic have tree pollen only, 
but in the Neolithic stratum there is an abrupt clmnge to 
pollen from weeds which grow with corn, and very little tree 
pollen occurs. What a picture of purposeful activity calls 
up—the felling of great oak trees with flint axes and fire, ^ 
burning of scrub and roots, the hoeing of rough ground with 
stone or wooden hand hoes, and the sowing of precious seeds 
in litUe plou. It is claimed that the plots in very early cultiva- 
tion can actually be ttaced today by piles of stones at the edges 
which had been picked up from the field. 

Denmark was a delectable land for prehistoric folk, for, 
besides good soil and numerous harbours, it possessed rich 
stores of flint and was the home of amber with its curious 
electrical (at that time magical) properties. Maglemose Meso¬ 
lithic people had used amber, but the great demand for it 
came in Ncdithic times. Nothing we have can compare with 
the value assigned to a life-giving amber amulet. 

Megalithic Pertod.— About 2200 B.C. there came to the north 
and west shores of Neolithic Denmark men whose one claim to 
fame seems to have been that they introduced the awe-inspiring 
Megalithic cult and buried their chiefs in dolmens built of a 
few upright blocks and a very heavy capstone (chapter heading). 
Many dolmens, thou^ small and narrow, were collective 
tombs, as the number of broken pots shows. In these graves 
native pottery is found— funnel-necked beakers, collared flasks, 
and round-bodied jars with wide necks. It would appear, 
therefore, that the natives sometimes adopted the new mode of 
burial, though still frequently using earth graves, while the 
Megalithic invaders adopted native pott<^. In fart, the 
intruders seem to have retained curiously little of their own 
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traditions except their tomb cult, for both peoples used thin- 
butted axes, long and rather thin blades of ground flint with 
the rectangular section of metal types. These were made in 
large numbers and some were eighteen inches long, perfectly 
finished, and of wonderfully regular shape (Fig. 60, r). 

The origin of Danish dolmens (dyssers) is still far from dear. 
It has been suggested that Megalith peoples brought the idea 
from the British Isles (where, however, they were the latest 
tombs) or from South France (Hawkes), and recently Childe 
(p. 23'^ claims that the earliest were built by the first fanners 
for single burials. This theory would account for the native 
pottery and tools found in them, but rtot for doluKns which 
are said to be collective tombs. 

The northern Megalilhic culture was divided by Montelius 
into four periods, but the first is now discarded; the second is 
that of the dolmens just described; and Period III (subdivided 
into four phases—a, b, c, and d) is famous for its passage- 
graves and saw the climax of northern culture. 

Passage-graves, with round or polygonal chambers and short 
passages of large slabs, were probaMy introduced by fresh 
people. Several huge capstones roofed them in, though 
occasionally a little corbelling was introduced to reduce the 
open space. As was the case with the dolmens, the square or 
round mound reached only the level of the capstone. These 
large fine tombs closely resemble those of Iberia and Ireland, 
except that dry stone walling was used to fill only (he spaces 
between the slabs, and corbelled roofs were never made. In 
Jutland a small side chamber was often built on to the side of 
the large one. The average size of the chamber was from four 
to seven metres, and the height from one to two metres, but 
when passage-graves were introduced to Sweden they were 
built on a grand scale, the largest having a chamber sixteen to 
sixty-five metres long and a passage twelve naetres long. 

It is surprising to find that very few pots in these tombs 
show any relationship to the pottery of other Megalilhic 
countries. Fig. 62, a, d, /, illustrate bowls from Denmark 
resembling those from Scotland and Iberia. 
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The Megalithic idea of religioa seems to have been adopted 
with great enthusiasm by Danish Neolithic folic and by 
immigrants who, however, retained their own style of pottery 
modelled on baskets (Fig. 62, v). These newcomers were prolH 
ably refugees from the uprising Battle-Axe warriors, who, 
growing strong and numerous in Saxony and Thuringia, 
thirsted for new conquests and plunder, and so overran their 
neighbours in several directions and drove the people living 
between the Weser and the Elbe north into Denmark. They 
carried on the ROssen tradition of angular pots decorated 
with bands of stamped or deeply-incised zigzags, which were 
often arranged eflectively in alternate horizontal and upright 
bands. The lively but geometric patterning suited these 
stifT-looking pots, with thin sharp angular shoulders and strap 
handles, as well as the long lines of the earlier beakers and 
collared flasks suited their graceful swelling shapes (Fig. 62, 
h, f). One cannot resist imagining a lively, forceful people 
who delighted in the rich but slightly barbaric jup, bowls, 
cups, and ladles they used. They were not, however, above 
copying or buying foreign ware, for Danubian Lengyel fruit- 
stands found a place in their homes and paves—a peat 
contrast to their native pots (Fig. 62, 0* 

Most of the other objects belonging to people buried in 
passage-paves appear to have been derived from Central or 
Eastern Europe. Their favourite weapon was a stone imita¬ 
tion of a Cretan metal double-axe, but they also had flint 
daggers, maces with disc-shaped heads, thick-butted “ Ger¬ 
man ” axes, and transverse arrow-heads (Fig. 62, /-«, s, «). 
Splayed flat axes of Danubian II type, hammer-headed pins 
like those in Kuban tombs, and copper spiral armlets were 
rare treasures (Fig. 62, r). Metal ornaments were usually 
copied in bone or ambw. Amber was of the greatest impor¬ 
tance, as many as 4,000 amber beads and pendants having been 
found together. Rich chieftains wore magnificent amber neck¬ 
laces composed of many rows of beads separated by spaocn 
and fastened with triangular clasps (Fig. 62, f). Amulets in 
the form of double-axes were highly prized (Fig. 62, p). 
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ftOL 62—THE FINEST MEOALfTHIC CULTURE OF DENMARK, 
a. K /. D»bW) poo: fc, Seotliih pot; c. #. Po^goete ». B«»chMT» 
pot: /, *. /. Ortoa Stylo pottory; L mwo-hood: m. tWck-^t^ b»o; a. 
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However mixed the passage-grave people were, and however 
much they borrowed from other peoples, they undoubtedly 
developed a fine culture of their own. At its height they 
produ<^ a dark ware, with a shbing surface of rare fineness 
and beauty, under influences that can have come only from 
immigrants from Portugal who brought bell beakers with 
them (Fig. 62, d, e). None, however, has been found in 
Denmark, and it is curious that beyond a triangular copper 
dagger (Fig. 62, r) nothing in Danish passage-graves can be 
traced directly to Iberia. This splendid Danish pottery is 
known as the Grand Style ware. 

The passage-grave people lived in large villages like that at 
Troldebjerg. Langlan^ where a long street of curiously-built 
wooden houses has been excavated. Each bouse had one 
long wall of logs, six feet high, firmly set in a ring of stones 
(Fig. 60. w). From this wall a log roof sloped up to a row of 
posts, eleven feet high, down the centre of the hut, and on 
the opposite side slop^ to the pound. These houses were 
ninety-two feet long and >vere divided into two parts. As 
only one part contained a circular stone-rimmed hearth or 
pots, it is thought that the other part was a cow-shed. The 
contents of these houses reveal clearly the several influences 
which played upon the fanners. There were stone double¬ 
blade axes (Central Europe), scrapers and chisel-shaped arrow¬ 
heads (Mesolithic), Grand Style pottery, ladles, and pcdestalled 
bowls (Danubian). Such large houses must have been the 
home of a patriarch and his married sons. 

Denmark must have been a stimulating cosmopolitan centre 
at this time with Megalithic mariners’ ships riding at anchor in 
its numerous natural harbours while the unloading of cargoes 
proceeded, and, perhaps, a few dark-haired colonisu landed 
with news of the “cities” of Iberia. Ireland, or Brittany. 
Danubian merchanU and their heavily-loaded servants here 
ended their journey from the centre of Europe and sought to 
barter metal weapons and ornamenu for precious amber; 
Nordic farmers, fair, tall, and strong, probably mixed with a 
few Mesolithic hunters dad in skins, while here and there 
R 
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Strode a group of Battle-Axe warriors, conscious of their 
people’s power. At first all these folk seemed to live together 
amicably, but behind any facade of peace lay the threat of 
war in the movements of the Battle-Axe warriors. 

For a time things seem to haw been prosperous enough in 
Jutland and the islands. Larger and finer passage-graves 
were built in varied styles and a distinct northern type was 
evolved. Under a rectangular or round mound a rectengular 
or oval chamber (with a short entrance passage on the long 
side) formed a T-shaped structure—somewhat like those of 
Finistire in which amber is found (Fig. 61, c, e). At i^bjerg 
three recUngular chambers of diminishing size lie behind one 
another and faintly resemble the Caithness tombs (Fig. 61, b). 
In the Danish islands were imposing double tombs with long 

oval chambers under one mound (Fig. 61, </). 

There must have been a fairly large settled population in 
Megalithic districts, for as many as a hundred bodies (with a 
fine array of gifts) were found in the large tombs. The 
older skeletons and the poU were usually pushed ruthlessly 
aside or thrown out to make room for fresh arrivals. In some 
niw however, the old bones were carefully placed in neat 
heaps surrounded by stones, or in small stone cists against 
the walls of the tomb. 

A map of the distribution of passage-tombs of various kinds, 
from simple round chamber-tombs to many more elaborate 
types, throws an interesting light on the troubles that soon 
overtook the cultured folk of Denmark. Only early passage- 
graves are found in Jutland; in Zealand later types occur, but 
they were often only half filled. In the islands, however, the 
whole series continues uninterruptedly. 

New peoples, who buried their dead in single earth-graves 
and carried battle-axes, were infiltrating into Central Jutland 
after causing great disturbance and dispenal among the 
hunter-herdsmen of the northern culture—akin to the first 
Danish Neolithic. These tribes once formed a rou^ly con¬ 
tinuous band from the Elbe across North Central and Northern 
Germany to Poland, but the Battle-Axe folk separated them 
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into groups of semi-nomads who developed in their isolation 
a related but distinct culture. Such were the Waltemienburg 
folk of the Salle basin, the Baalbergers, who lived between the 
Harz txasin and the Middle Rhine, the Bernsberg tribe farther 
down the Rhine and the Havelland of Brandenburg (map; 
Fig. 63). 

As the Battle-Axe warriors swarmed over the fertile plains 
of Schleswig-Holstein they probably pushed out some of the 
Elbe-Weser folk who, according to one theory, went east to 
Mecklenburg and west to the Drenthe and Erms provinces of 
Holland. There they buried their dead in cists or very long 
gallery-graves with short entrances on one side—known as a 
Hun’s Bed. These were covered with unusually long barrows 
surrounded by large stones. Megalithic influence was 
evidently strong here and in northern Germany, where some 
rectangular barrows were extremely long. 

Schleswig-Holstein did not long satisfy the warriors, for 
soon they invaded the centre of Jutland and apparently subdued 
the Mesolithic or early Neolithic folk living there, though 
at first they left the Megalithic fanners near the coasts un¬ 
molested. Eventually in the middle of the passage-grave 
period they too were overrun. 

In Sweden the remarkable concentration of fine tombs in 
VSstergotland and others on the south-west coast may have 
been built by refugees from Jutland. On Zealand the Mega¬ 
lithic farmers were able to put up a stout resistance to the 
invaders for a long time, but towards the latter part of the 
period they also were dominated. Perhaps the warriors were 
satisfied with their conquests, or the islands were defended more 
easily, for they seem never to have been subdued, and there the 
Megalithic builden lived and worked and built as freely as 
their kinsmen who were colonizing areas in Sweden and 
Norway. 

Where these people could develop undisturbed they lived 
well—for their time. They did little hunting. Most of 
them vrere farmers; some of them may have cultivated flax. 
Specialization of industry was, however, beginning: flint 
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workers xnd probably carpenters were provided with the 
necessities of life in order that they might work at their own 
craft. Trade was developing and must to some extent have 
been organized. Amber was the chief export and probably 
it was already being carried across Europe by the ways which 
later became known as the “ amber routes." By sea this 
mapcal substance was shipped to Brittany and Iberia. Travel¬ 
ling merchants met danger frequently and unexpectedly in 
early times, and when they feared robbery and capture they 
often buried their precious stock. Sometintes a mishap befell 
one of them and he was never able to recover his treasure; so 
through the centuries it has laid hidden until an archzologist 
has dug it up and reported the finding of a hoard. A hoard 
from Byghc^m in East Jutland consisted of four copper flat 
axes, a Spanish-type dagger, and two spiral armlets in a funnel 
beaker. Right across Europe—perhaps even from Crete 
—men carried double-axes of copper which the Danish folk 
copied in stone, and they evidently learnt the magical power of 
such axes, for they fashioned amber amulets in double-axe 
form. 

In the latter passage-grave period (III c) the Grand Style 
of pottery lost its vigour, curves smoothed out angles, the 
foi^ul sub-and-drag patterns changed into net-like designs 
finely incised. Elegance and delicacy replaced vigour and 
decision (Fig. 62. k). Often these vessels are very beautiful, 
and what is said to be the finest prehistoric pot known 
belongs to this period. Gradually, however, the style de¬ 
generated and b^nse over-re6ned and weak. Lines were 
rouletted, impressed with a shell edge, or feebly incised, and 
the designs gave picturesque but badly balanc^ effects. At 
last both vase and pallem lost all vitality and became vague, 
uncertain, and insipid (Period III d). At the same time 
strong strap-handles dwindled into useless lugs. Contacts 
with Copper Age Iberia seem to have been strong, for the 
arched eyebrows and eyes of the Mother Goddess often appear 
on the pottery (Fig. 63, a). 

During this third period the Battle-Axe warriors were gaining 
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THE rnjEHiyroEY Of scaudimavia 


and temiqry. ^oanccimes ibeir dead were buried in 
Megalithic but generally ibey preferred tbeir owa earth 
graves—one for each ptiton. ThKC were often paved with 
stones go: linodwith wcnd,, £.tid were usually covered with small 
Karrmw. Fortunately for preliistorians, senerationa of these 
foU: buried their dead u Oder the same harrow and so stratified 
the grave goods. The earliest and lowest graves are cdlLcd 
" underground gravesthe next" ground or surfhte," the next 
" above ground,” and the latest " top graves.” The grave 
goods gradually dderiomte throughout this series, until at the 
end the baltic-aaeS ar* almost Straight and the beakers arc like 
the inverted ciCma of a top hat or the flower-pot beakers of ttve 
OderfolkCF^. 61 .*). 

During this pea'iod fresh relays of waitiOrS surged up from 
several dircii^ioas into Jutland. One from Central and 
Northern Oermany probably introduced the use of small cists. 
The passagp'graves meanwhllo had almost lost their indivi¬ 
duality and become gallery-graves, except that the long 
lectarguEar chamber had a short cntranoc passage which was a 
narrower and lower continuation of itself. 

The number of MegaltthLc tomhs extant En Northern j^uropc 
is surprising, and donbUesa far more have been destroyed. 
South Sw^en bas 4,000, the Danish Isles 3,600, and even 
Rilgen bad in 1S2?. Just before the 191^18 war it had 
3SI There are also a great number in Noftbcru Oeriuaay. 
In the whole of Lbc l&ritLsh Isles there arc only 1,S00. In 
spile of (heir numbers and the careful excavation by Da.msh 
arehKoiogists, the <iuestion of (hnr origin r^atns unsettled. 

Chitdc and other? consider that the Mcgaliihic cult was 
introduced by the Atlantic route, via Scotland. Nawkea 
agrees with him, except that he believes the early dolmens were 
built by people from Southern France—Pyrenean centre. 

Daniels ebaUeoges the whole Monteltus ser^uence aud ihlnka 
tbat to (he norlh, as in Iberia, Brittany, and the British Isles, 
dolroens were late and were Ihc last stage of (he degenexation 
nf passage or gallery-graves. This theory is Startling and, 
as Daniels remarks, if hJs ihcory is right, then tho osuaUy 
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ADCcplcd sequeEiw pf ^rave gl>o4s is vronjl CirEainly few 
people would ^Ldliere ri^diy to ihc Montcl^Si sequeoce, for 
many types overlapped; Giaud Style pots have bun found in 
a smnU closed dolmen and dolmen pots in passa^e-graves. In 
a ctnintty vifhene so roaniy people met and mixed toother it is 
likely that old customs would be retained in some places, 
though dew ideas had been adopted iu olhci^- Even in Iberia 
passage-graves, dolmens, and dsts were in use at the same 
time. 

Daniels believes that imgaliths were introduced directly 
from Spain atotiB the English Channel, He points to the fbet 
that some Iberian tomb types and pottery designs arc often 
dearer to the Damish than those of the British Isles, For 
idStauce, Beaoharra pots recall ihuSc of Brittany, ^pain, and 
Denmark, but only vaguely, while some Spauish and Danish 
pottery Is very much alike (Fig, 62. a-g). 

The fact remains, however, that the Unstan (Orkneys) 
tombs strongly resemble the rectangnlar passage-tombs of 
Denmark C^g, SB, /). So the Atladtic Nrnlh Sea route may 
have been used by ^lome ships, even though othens sailed 
through the Straits of Dover. It is difficult to Lidderstaud why 
such inhospitable spots a£ those in the north of Scotland and 
the adjacent islands should have been colonized if there were 
DO sea-borne trade to support. 

Whichever way the Megalithic cult leachcd Denmark and 
Scandinavia, a virile people there quickly adapted it to their 
own ideas and produced distinct styles which have no parallel 
elsewhere—such as the massive roofed dolnfieiis, the T-shaped 
passage-graves, atid the long recCaugutar brnrow. 

By the end of the MogaUthic period, about ISM b.c. 
(Chllde; 1400 n.C-), when most of Europe was using brouze, 
the various peoples of Denmark seem to have fused, the 
warriors being the ruhttg class. Their typical weapon was then 
not a battle-axe, but a Slat dagger copied from a bruuzic 
original: heuce this is known as the Dagger PeiiotL*' 
Strangely enough the Unest flint work in the world, except ihe 
Egyptian, was produced in Denmark at this time; its pctfe^ 
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(ioQ was due eo tbe ferveac desire of the ciartscfieD Ed copiy in 
stone as closely as possible a brome weapon or tool <Fi^ 61:, 
Id fact thjKe aiuaEins flinE-workei^. wcnc living almost in 
Uie age of nfKtftl, 

The tomba were then stone nUts^ tisiially irDcn 2^51} to 4 
metres long and built of thin Bags- In Central Sweden there 
is a very interesEing group of very long cisif with a pOrt-hole 
atone leading to an e;atensijO[i beyond {Fig. $1./^. These must 
lurely have been introduced by immigrants with S.O.M. 
cuHure eitlier from tlic ?ari! basin or from colonies in West- 
phalia or TburiivEpa. 

As so many slcelctons have been found in northern Mcga- 
liihic tombs and separate graves, it might be cApected that the 
racial problem would be solved. ALL shapes and varieties of 
standard types of siculls have oDme to light, corroborating ibc 
mchEcclogical evideoce that there was considerable mixing of 
jaecs during this period. As the racial types of Ehe Boiie Age 
(MaglemOse, etc.) and Kitchen Midden people are unknown, 
it is not possible lo £ay hOw far the older native characteristics 
prevailed. 

Many interesting facts about the people's livos have been 
learnt from the skeletons. Qut of 2‘H people whoso agc can be 
judged, only six lived to be over sixty, and the heaviest death 
rale was among youitg people from twenty to thirty years of 
age. Chronic arthritis and rickets were very Dommon, os 
nught be expected. Fractured bones were badly set and must 
have caused much pain and discomfort, but of five cases of 
head wounds only one died from the wound. Three survivied 
not only wounds but trepanation of the skull, performed wiib 
skill but without the steriiLzatlon of the filnt knives! 


CHATTEft XJi 


PEOPLES OP THE TRANSITION PERIOD 

In Ihc days when Pceliistory sMflJtd a Eiinple scien™ the 
NMlithic Ags was supposed to end suddculyH and (lit Brcnzs 
to follow foithwith. Furlhcr inveslifis lion fias proved 
that people of early times hdiavcd much as people tiav® done 
dnee, and that oiir rlaid divisions arc the creation of our 
ignorance. Prehistoric Britain was very sparsely pOpLilaled, 
and diEfcrcQt groups of people could infiltrate without inler- 
fcrcnce with each other, jf they were peaceably indined. 

Towards the end o(f the Neolithic Period new immigrants 
reached our shores from across the North Sea. They Mem to 
have sprung from the edd Meseliihic stock like ihrir Peter¬ 
borough neighbours, who had beeti coming fto-m the same 
dircclioD for years. Oonaparatively little » known of the 
ncw-wmcrs, hut every fresh item of information is arresting and 
surprising. 

Most of their pottery has a roiighencd surfaoc or ig bucket- 
shaped and decorated with grooved lines, wavy bands, pellets, 
or Strips of clay. Such " grooved ware ” has been found in 
S.E, En^and, East Anglia, the Firth of Forth, in three of otir 
most puzibng monumtots^Woodhengc (Wiltshire), Dcr- 
cbcstcr-ori-Thames, Stonehenge (earliest stage)—and in the 
stone-built villagies of Slcara Brae and Rhiuyo in the Orkneys. 
The tools of these folk were of Mesglilhic type—Chisel-shapcd 
flint arrow-heads, tracicbftt flint axes, antler hammers, and 
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polished flint knives. All groups wore skewer-shaped bone 
pins, seven to nine inches long, well-rounded and polished. 
These perhaps fastened their skin garments. The culture of 
different groups seems to have varied somewhat—in contrast 
to that of the Beaker people with its strange uniformity 
throughout Europe. 

The excavation of the Dorchester circles has made it possible 
to piece together a more complete picture of the lives of the 
eastern Neolithic colonists. Their ouUtanding monumenu 
were earthen circles with ditches (usually on the inner side) 
and with one entrance. These are called “ henges.” Henges 
of the Bronze Age have two entrances. Until recently it was 
thou^t that all cirdes were post-NeoIithic and had the same 
origin. It now appears that stone circles had little in common 
with henges. Their distribution is striking, for they keep to the 
highland zone, except in southern England, while henges are 
normally on lowland and near rivers. Only near the great 
rall)ing centre between Wiltshire and Oxfordshire and in 
Cumberland do the two types meet. 

While the Dorchester excavation has thrown much light on 
eastern Neolithic life, it has also raised many unexpected and 
exdting problems. It is clear that the ditches were primarily 
quarries for material to build the bank, which may have served 
not only as a barrier but also as a stand for viewing the 
ceremonies within the sacred area. 

The fifty-six pits within the curve of the bank at Stonehenge 
have been called “post-holes,” and so a wood henge was 
postulated. Now it is believed that the pits never contained 
posts, though such an assertion would have seemed incredible 
until similar empty boles were found within the Dorchester 
circles. There is not a trace of wood or stone posts, although 
wooden planks were found intact in one quany ditch. 

Circle I revealed surprising features, sense of which may 
alter our ideas of Neolithic A peoples, for it was a community 
of these folk who dug the earliest ditches and dropped “ Abing¬ 
don ” type pottery in the bottom of them. It was later that 
Peterboroujh people came, as the position of their potsherds 
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proves. Strangely enough, the Neolithic A men dug con* 
Uouous ditches, while those of Peterborough folk were cause¬ 
wayed, like those at Windmill Hill. The most astonishing 
discovery was that of a rectangular ditch and bank (enclosing 
the oval ones), which was the work of Neolithic A people. 
This is the only square structure known to belong to the 
Neolithic or Bronze Age. 

Circle I has further interesting points. Neither the rect¬ 
angular nor the oval banks had entrances. Within the central 
area were thirteen pits, ranging from four feet nine inches to 
fifteen feet in diameter, but only from one foot two inches to 
two feet in depth. These were evidently filled with soil soon 
after they were dug, for there was little gravel silt In the 
filling was found an antler pick, twenty-two Neolithic potsherds, 
a chisel-shaped arrowhead, and flakes struck off in tool¬ 
making. Near by were four cremation burials in small 
compact pockets, which showed that the bones must have been 
depKisited in bags—^probably of skin. Indeed, Professor 
Zeuner, who has examined the bones, says that some of the 
large pieces had been crushed in order to squeeze them into the 
bags. 

Cremations were customary among some Neolithic A folk, 
but in a different form. The bodies were cremated in flues or 
on platforms, and mounds were erected on the sites. At 
Dorchester the dead were burnt on pyres, and when the ashes 
were cool some, but not all, of the bones were collected and 
placed in bags. No mounds appear to have been raised o\er 
the interments, though there were probably some grave marks, 
since the burials never overlap. With two cremations partially 
burnt bone skewer pins were found. A strange find in this 
cremation cemetery was an inhumation burial in a conspicuous 
position in the centre of the circle, and opposite a gap in the 
ring of pits. Unfortunately there were no grave goods by 
which to date it. 

Why were the ditches largely filled with a fine, black, rather 
greasy soil, when the local soil was mostly gravel? The black 
soil defies the ingenuity of experts to analyse it, and its origin 
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has not been discovered. LarRC quanlilL'CS of it bavq b«ri 
fonnd in *31 the estensLvc ejccavation of Neolithic siteg near 
DonebssLer. 

JProof that Neolithic A folic were in touch with Che Eastern 
Neolithic Inbes i9 found in a pLeoe of grooved ware. ohiscE- 
shaped arrcw-head$ and tranc^t axjes which w«ro reicovered 
fiotn priiuary positions. Oae would like to know if Neolithic 
A folk also adopted some of the customs of the Easterners, or 
whether the hen^e idea with its accompanying rites was thdr 
own. 

Circles IV, V, aad V] were much smaLLer^ and held iwenty- 
hve, twent^'-one. and forty-dne cremations respectively. Eaeb 
drete bad one entrance. An inexplicable feature of the cause- 
waitd ditches were the pits in the Iwtcom of thcDi. none of 
which showed signs of wood or stone. Cremated remains 
were found again io the central area, but the majority were 
in Ibc ditch silting. 

A tentative eFTcrt has been made to nss^ess Ibe numErer of 
people who used each cemetery front the bone fragments of the 
one hundred and twenty individuals (none over middle age). 
It is considered prohahic that cemeteries II, IV, and V were 
used by groups of from ten to twenty people. 

In Prehistoric Sites ai fhTrefrcjrer the excavators give a 
wealth nf information concerning the ingenious methods used 
to exuact (he smallest item of Informtion from the apparently 
unpromising site. 

A diffoTcnt (ype of sacred endosnre, built by eastern 
Neolithic people, is Woodhengc, where a bank with an internal 
dlteh cnrdoscs six Doneentde nngs of wooden posts, which may 
Once have supported a thatched roof so forming a large hnt. 
In (he centre excavators found grim evidence of a foundation 
sacjLflce^arL iDfoat's skeleton vnlh a deft skull. At Arming- 
hall, near Norwich, a single circle of el^t posts was endosed 
by a bank and Intcmai ditch. 

Few Tfonsitional henges contain stoQC circles; most of them 
appear to have been sacred planes defined by banks and 
ditches, but ia very few cases has the central area been ex- 
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caVAtfid. At present the D&rdiftster crcnution ot hcrific 
seems exceplioiiBl, tnjt tie study of ihesc strange monumciiEs 
is orly begmuing. 



t-tM 4a « w .w X* «, . 

FlO. G^PLAN OP wOODHENOE 


BedeaUi a caim on Calmpapple Hill, West LoihLan, neoent 
excavations revealed nudnnmencs qf no less than foot periods. 
The late Neolithic structure was an am qf seven pits raeiog 
west and a " cove " of Ihtee enormous siones facisg east. 
Near all ^ut one of the boles were cremation burials, and with 
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them were two fragmenl* of bone sliftWir pJDS. A siierd of 
WMtern Neolilhic pottery^ aod, raofe astooishinff still, frag- 
msnti of axes HLadc of Grajj Lwyd and Langdalc atone were 
probably of t]ie same age. 

The sievioa of soil ffom an arctuiK>lo£icat site SMnii a dull 
job* but wbat amazinjt evidence it sometimei yields I How 
[hew bits of V/elih and Late District met illiimme Neolithic 
Bhlain [ They shatter our old ideas of the complete isolation 
of fainily or (jibaL groups, luid reveal tracks tbrou^ newer- 
erwJiag forests^ elcmg hillsides, across rivers and rnountaids 
from the south of England lo Edinburgh. Along those traclcs 
heavily loaded men must have tramped year after year, 
though probably (he long journey would be in stages and men 
of ditferenl tribes would carry the rook through their own 
territory^ It is diflioult to imagine wbat they received in 
recompense for such arduous journeys^ for (here COUld ant 
have been many unmnimOn goods to barter in those dlyS, 

At what late date some of the gronved-war* people reached 
Skara Brae in tbe Orkneys is not known, but there (hey 
adapted thcmsclvies to life cm a wind-swept, tteeless island in aa 
togcoious, though CTlrcmely UUhygl'enic fashiou. Where their 
ancestors used wood they were compelled ta us* stone or 
wbal&bone- Their six or seveo huts with tiny doorways 
(tht« and tjirec-iiuarter feet by I-ks than two feet) were 
connected by flagged and slab-roofed alleys, banked and even 
covered with sand and refuse. 

Their household furrdturc gives US our only glimpse of the 
home-life of our Neolithic auocslors, but wood was replaced by 
flag-stones. They had two-decker siono dressers, stone beds 
with stone bed-posts, and tittle alcoves in the walls for personal 
treasures. In the atoue-kerbed fiicplaoe burnt a smoky peat 
fire, and near at hand Stone bores, water-proofed with ctay, 
were let iato the floor and filled with sea-water to keep fresh a 
supply of ILmpelS. Probably the children took a hmpet aS 
ebildren today take a toffee. The cooking^pots with slate lids 
and llie " table ” ware were very pOor and rough. Even Such 
nide peasants adorned themselves with red, yellow, and whit* 
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paint, which they stored in jars of whalebone. They wore 
necldaocs and pendants of cows* and whales’ teeth, boars* 
tusks, and ivory. They made bowls out of whalebones, and 
expended much energy in grinding curious spiked or knobbed 
stone balls (a little larger than a cricket ball). Similar balls 
have been found in Ireland and Westmorland, and are common 
in Aberdeenshire, but there are no other Skara Brae objects 
with them. 

These folk seem to have forgotten the crafts of their fore¬ 
fathers, for there is no sign of spinning or weaving, or even of 
hunting or fishing, though they surety caught fish by some 
means to eke out their meagre seasonal diet of calves and 
lambs. Of their religion or burial customs there is no trace. 

If long-isolated settlers such as these, living under such hard 
conditions, could so adapt themselves to their environment, 
surely Neolithic people in better circumstances had homes and 
furniture, household goods and implements, very similar to 
those of peasants in remote islands and country districts of the 
British Isles up to comparatively recent times. Their skill in 
seafaring and in travel through forest and marsh lands is 
worthy of respect. Some customs and superstitions that still 
linger faintly in the memories of old country folk are probably 
the last echoes of religions which sustained and comforted, 
but sometimes degraded, our own ancestors, the first British 
fanners, seamen, and traders. Tbeir difliculties might well 
daunt us, yet they had to overcome them by tbeir wits, dogged 
determination, and a very meagre supply of tribal lore. 
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Pftiti^aAc Cfcttirjlkitftifj Af tfm BrtSiii\ Ssta. The Arthtnatf if Stottond, 
aiid Simr £nre, by V. Cordon OvIHa. are cBty [Q mad coaildeTiBB the 
amtKiniofijiroTniBtionUiwoontnin. For sIi«t dcliihi, at iwlt ^ accortse 
infonrmiton, rend J, and C. HawJeea' PrfA/tfarle Jrliirin [PtpEuin Edititu, 
la. The larse edition {J 2i. -Sd.) hat a CBZcttoer of Briiivi pretnitoric 
litas. Hrvur l^mwt of itx CpfjT™*, a-nd IFeiirjr frUMt rfla- Aiu by 
0- C. S- CrawfbM, are nJso us^ol. &no!«ir[oiu An PrehiitArit Sifts at 
horthtlStf fOsronJ, Vol. 1). by AlVinsos, Pffigptl, and SindaB, deala 
wllb traiultwnal peoples. Sea P.?.S.y 1949. [or arbelM on a atome-aM 
ilBiiiory at Great ijmEdble, WattmoorEand: MeolFlIik hbute-iypet In 
letrpcnise Eutopei Diatribution and date of the Eassaae-Cras'ct of ibe 
Briflsh Iilfs. , , ., . 

The O.S. AtthifAtAtjf^i .Vfi^ ara Invaluabfci but Tjnfartunawly an out 
□f piinL ProfOMHt S. Pl'MOlt and CL F. C. Eiwfcea *re prepqrina books 
on Jdiitjth prtbisiaiy. 
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WcljJi prtJilaUMy an be. *ti«LieiI tn Uie Nniinnal Miaeuin, OndifT, or in 
Jti tMuidtoet, TAe Pf An IV W. F. Gnmej m 

thfi F.F.S., JwrJu^ iS'jiy, cJcati wtti MtinJllhic Wilei, and B™ Cell! 
Mu il Hfcsaibtd Id baX, m. 4 Haliiirfd yeiir|cif Ff>M 
xaiari a the CtnlHUnr Voliunfl of the CSintniii Areh«olj{J«Kel Aittcia- 
tlon^m?. An irtide on Eariy Mm and Soiii Of AnaJtaey," Apt., Dec. 

^ SfticLiih ^rSiBolofy n; co^kJ by nr rf tf^r Sit:let}> 

Aniiquariei ifSaskuid, _ „ j. j- x. n j 

Ttieexwlliint USutf Jtmintai rf Arckaoia^, JV Pfoceaiiiaspf iht Brypt 
irilli /fcwftmv, end Thr JOixfM! rf the Spcitty pf ArliqitPtiti tff 

Sfcicfid deal with Irwh prehillOiy. In F.F.S., 1S54, Mflhr pva a rtWflW of 
Iriih preJiawiy, ojkI Breoil diteaissea pnchistorilc an. 

Per dfiinilM iJifiwnHtion ab(aii pcthWoric TncmmiMiiili reter to ire 
ttivcnlorsH □[ ihc Cuninilision on Atvcleot Momiriem*, tbs Oouriy Hn- 
lorlet, or MeUnjen."* Gouiuy njchseoloEiial boots. .... 

AnUpiiiiy has polftUbod Mwral artute on mederti airvivnls ot ancieni 
wart of libt Dec. IS3J, StntJballya tn iTeUmd; Dec. Wtbln 
hffjw H3if Die. ^ Hchcidetifi survivflta i Jono ivOT, DoDytal 
Min^rtla; 1^2, Heotlthtc life m ibe HshfldctL Sept. WS, Neolithic 
ij-ee of fttneacMdn in loijia. See oJso A*uf, Dec. ]«4.DlacthouEcs tuid 
Mfalve Hull in the Hebridri ”; Folkhftt June 1343; ArtJ\/tPloty ffflrf 
fltfarr. by H. J. Flftirt Meiludi of eeseilns ilaTMtins iiiSiiei ware dJin 
cussed in Aot.. Sepi. and Dec. 1328, md Jlum 1330. In (he Airi. Jtw., 
]M^ Me 3 . Dfivif »iit« on Meciliuiic mpiuiccs sea^rtHitea. tomb op 
Lribudon, and BfiOflmntvy- In ihn lamt joomil il a repoit of the 

intesening Main tomb of CMbtat-yn-Ard by ffcore and Neety- 
CuariLH XIX.—JeitiKllraJidmi XneAwnfi^, by D. H. Shetcljg, H. FWtf 
and E V Aoidon ki a ic(y Tcadable and we I t-i Unit rated uxotmL of 
Morthem CtilmrnJ. No«faninn mvn e moio arieatlfe awpoiK in 
MeEslitliK Cidturei of Noriliem tiMcje " md Foiifci m ' CultucH of 
Ailantlc Europe ” W™. Anihrir., XXXriD. Seveinl intortiLinH arl^lM 
bkic ajtjieartJ in forte 1334 arid. Dec. 1335. on Neoliibic 

HotHcii. June L31B, on eariy ABricuJtuje " ■ Sepl. ]340, oei Tieilebocii; 
June rmprtitJorH orGrain on PotteryDec. ]&43^on ‘ Hnr- 

veiiioB ImpleiiKnlTWarnh ] 34dr onFunowa on P^eliistotK FiclilJ 
and Sept. 1M9 on “Ttie Oritin of NeolLlliie Culture in Nonhiin 
Euiot*.'" F.F.S., ] MT. reports u dint dagger (bund io la teatber sheinb. 
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